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^mi ardua cervix, 

Argatmnque capnt, brevis alvus, obesaque terga; 
Luxuriatque tons anixnosum pectus : bonesti 
Spadioee, glaudque/' — Virgil, Qe, iii. 79. 



Demand ^nd bigb price of well-bred horses — Mistakes in selection o£ brood 
mares, and bEid economy in purchasing inferior aniwialfl — Hints on feed- 
ing young stock, especially during the winter — Superior value of horses 
to other stock— Paddocks — Feedmg— Exercise. 

From the high prices which well-bred horses of good form 
aad fi^e have commanded, for many years past, and still 
maintam, it is matter of surprise that breeding tnis kind of 
stock, as a system, has not been more generally adopted by 
the enlightened agriculturists of the present day. Good 
hunters have always sold at a high figure, but it is no 
unusual circumstance to find carriage horses in the hands of 
our London Job Masters, at the i)resent moment, valued at 
300 guineas the pair. Qood weight-carrying hunters are 
always in request, for which from 200 to 300 guineas is not 
an unusual price realized by dealers. Horses of this descrip- 
tion, however, are seldom met with out of the great northern 
districts, which have hitherto produced the finest animals ; and 
to the great fairs at Homcastle, Rugby, and other places, dealers 
from all parts of England, and the continent also, are attracted 
to make their purchases. In the midland and western counties, 
few good horses are ever produced by farmers, and the reason 
assigned is, that it does not pay them to breed horses. I admit 
that it does not, and never will pay them to raise such animals 
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as are generally found in their possession, the value of wHch 
rarely exceeds tnirty pounds ; but, as many writers on the horse 
have assumed, that the Equine race thrive best in genial lati- 
tudes, there is no reason why as good animals should not be 
raised in the south, as in the north of England ; in fact, as hx 
as climate is concerned, the southern i)arts of the country ought 
to surpass the northern in the production of this kind of stock. 
But tne real cause of failure lies in the breed and form of the 
brood mares, and the little attention paid to their of&pring. 
Were farmers to pay as much attention to the selection of pro- 
per animals for this purpose, as they do to their other kinds of 
fietrm stock, the result woidd be very different I have known 
from twenty to thirty guineas given by farmers of enterprise 
for good three-year old heifers of the short-homed, or Durham 
breed ; and from fifty to ninety guineas for a yearling bull of 
the same sort Good Leicester and Southdown rams often sell 
from thirty to one hundred pounds. But if you were to advise 
a man to lay out thirty or forty pounds, or even twenty, in the 
purchase of a clever well-bred brood mare, he would tell you 
that ** he should never see his money again.** And why not 1 
Let him only pay the same attention to his horse, as he ooes to 
bis cow, or sheep stock, and I will answer for it that he is not 
disappointecL supposing, of course, that he is a man of sound 
jud^ent Let us just compare the cost of raising and fatten- 
ing a Durham bullock, which is to be handed over to the 
butcher at three years old, with that of a four-year old colt, put- 
ting the prime cost of their dams at the same price. I am not 
going to recommend any extraordinary care or expenses^ well 
knowing that I should, on that account, be met in limine with 
the old reply — ^^ It wont pay." Well, then, we will endeavour 
to point out what ioiU pay, without building expensive loose 
boxes, making fine paddocks, and feeding upon an imlimited 
quantity of oats and beans all the year round. This sv^tem 
we must allow to remain where it is at present, and is likely 
to continue, with gentlemen amateurs, and breeders for the 
turf To agriculturists generally it would be a mere waste 
of paner to recommend any such plan, except in a very modi- 
fied degree. More on tms subject 1 reserve for masters of 
foxhounds, and sporting men, who supply their studs from 
their own stock. A Durham call, to be reared to a large size, 
will consume the whole of its mother*s milk up to a certain 
period, and when weaned will require, as a substitute, a good 
allowance of linseed tea, or mucilage. The foal will subsist for 
two or three months upon its mother's milkj with what grass it 
can pick up whilst at pasture. The keep oi a mare and cow in 
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this state I consider to be about equal. From the first of 
November we may consider the winter to have commenced, and 
after that time both cattle and horses should be removed from 
their pastures into a well-protected yar<L with sheds round it 
The calf will now require at least halt a hundred weight of 
barley meal, or oil cake, per week in addition to hay and tur- 
nips. The colt we will allow two bushels of bruised oats mixed 
with chafi^ and the same quantity of hay as the calf, substi- 
tuting a few carrots in the place of the turnips. The cost of 
the barley meal and the oats will amount to the same, so that 
the two animals will proceed pari passu as to the expense of 
their extra food. This mode of feeding should continue for 
twenty-six weeks, involving an outlay of six pounds ten shillings 
for each animal independently of hay and roots. 

The question now is, will the yearlings pay for this treat- 
ment ? In my own opinion, there cannot be any doubt of it. 
By well keeping young cattle the first winter they may be forced 
to great weight and size, and be ready for the market at three 
vears old instead of four. The horse will reouire another year 
Defore he is saleable, but unless well treated the first winter, 
which is always the most trying for young animals of all kinds, 
lie will not arrive at perfection of growth or shape. Having 
now reached the montn of May, we will, to save the farmer any 
further trouble, turn the two animals out to pitsture, only 
stipulating that they shall have a shed to take shelter in from 
heat and storms, and if for the first fortnight a few bruised oats 
be allowed the colt night and morning, and the like quantity of 
meal and cut-hay chan to the steer, no great damage will be 
done to his interest, or to that of the farmer. The same course 
is to be pursued the following autumn and winter, when the 
steer will consume more extra food as well as the horse, whose 
allowance of com may be increased if necessary bv one bushel, 
making three per week.* The second summer they will £u:e 
alike; out in September the steer will require to be taken up 
from the pasture, and consigned to the bullock-pen for fat- 
tening. The allowance of oil-cake, barley meal, and roots, 
must now be administered with no sparing hand, and the extra 
Quantit^r given to the steer will frank the horse through his 
tnird winter. 

We now come to the relative value of the two animals upon 
leaving the breeder's premises, the one for the shambles, the 
otiber for the dealer's, or gentleman's stables. The bullock, if well 

« This quantity of com may by some be considered too much, but not so in 
my opinion, since without forcing colts the first and second winter, they will 
not attain yigorous growtlL — Scrutator. 
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made out^ may be wortJi about thirty-five pounds. The horse, 
at the lowest, will be worth sixtv : and mav realize nearly, if 
not quite, three figures if purchased oy a gentleman. This may 
be said to be '^ doing a horse" only in a very rough manner, after 
all. ^ It may be so— but wm cuivis homini contmgit adire 
CorintkuTn, Farmers, in a general way, cannot be expected to 
do more, and few, perhaps, will do as much. Let them, how- 
ever, try this plan fiist, and if it succeeds, of which, I think, 
there is scarcely a question, they will then go a little farther. 
I now turn to gentlemen breeders, still keeping on the side of 
economy. In a future chapter, I purpose instituting a compari- 
son between pasturing cattle and horses in the usual way, and 
the improved system of stall-feeding upon artificial grasses. 
Lucerne, vetches, &c 

It is very desirable for every master of foxhounds to keep a 
certain number of good brood mares, from which he ma;^ derive 
a succession of younff horses, to fill up the vacancies which will 
occur in his establishment Without incurring any very great 
expjense^ such as purchasing high-priced thorough-bred mares, 
which, if of any notoriety as successful racers, will always com- 
mand a high figure, there are manv to be met with of perhaps 
equally good pedi^ee, whose speed has not been sufficient to 
place them in a high position as racers, but which will, not- 
withstanding, serve the purpose of brood mares equally well, 
and produce good hunters. The successful breeding of horses, 
as well as of hounds and all other animals, requires no small share 
of judgment as well as a thorough knowledge of all those points 
which, when combined, constitute what is commonly called 
symmetry. In breeding horses, there are also many other con- 
siderations to be attended to, besides shape and make. Both 
sire and dam shoidd be of good constitutions, and free from any 
natural defect, in wind, limb, or vision ; accidental defects are 
of little consequence, — ^the loss of an eye, for instance, where 
there is no constitutional weakness or deformity in that on;an. 
Broken knees, and other injuries to the limbs and feet, from 
accidental causes, are of little import in brood mares. Spavins 
and curbs are, however, highly objectionable j being generally 
the result of weakness in the hock joint Even ring bones and 
sand cracks should be avoided. 

I once had a very fine brood mare with a sand crack, which 
I thought little o( and put her to a first-rate stallion ; the pro- 
duce was a remarkably fine colt, which, at four years old. 
became a splendid horse, and was in every respect calculated 
to make a first-rate hunter, but when broken in he became quite 
lame from the same cause, and was obliged to be consigned to 
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the plough team. This proves how careful we should be in the 
selection of brood mares, as imperfections of every kind in the 
parents will generally, I do not say in everv instance, descend 
to the offspring. Breeding for the turf and for the hunting- 
field are two distinct things, and good hunters mav be obtained 
from three parts bred mares, as well as thorough-bred ; but by 
breeding from the latter you have two strings to your bow. 
either to sell them at two years old to go into training, ii 
likely to suit such a purpose, or to reserve them for your own 
establishment as hunters. 

Thorough-bred horses, moreover, command a much hkher 
price in these fast days ; and the extra expense in the purchase 
of thorough-bred mares will soon be made good by the extra 
price to be obtained from their produce. Let no person, how- 
ever, delude himself with the idea that he can breed animals 
of any figure or size from the drafts which are generally made 
from racing establishments, many of which are sold at a very 
low price. These weeds, although ever so well bred, will never 
answer the purpose of brood mares, for which the finest animals 
should always be selected. A friend of mine once tried to raise 
a thorough-bred stock in this manner; he purchased some under- 
sized well bred draft fillies for about twenty-five pounds each, 
and sent them to the first-rate stallion of the day, sparing no 
expense; paddocks and sheds were provided, ana everything 
done to ensure success. I warned him of the consequence to 
no purpose ; in due time the produce arrived, and very pretty 
things thejr were to look at For two years they were pampered 
and fed with everything they woidd eat, and then sent to a 
trainer. At the end of a twelvemonth they were returned to 
their owner as had goods, and with a long bill to pay into the 
barieain ; my friend was exceedingly disgusted, and gave up 



his oreeding establishment For our purpose great speed is not 
of such vast importance, neither is it in the power of many to 
purchase winning mares, or even first class brood mares. Those 
of the second class will do very well, provided they have lasting 
qualities, and can maintain a fourtn or fifth place in the race. 
Such mares, if put to a thorough-bred speedy horse, may and 
often do produce winners of large stakes ; in any case their 
stock will prove highly valuable as hunters. The first con- 
sideration with brood mares is size ; from weeds, I have already* 
observed, nothing but weeds can be expected, — ^by which I mean, 
horses only suitable for hacks or to carry ladies ;— but by size 
I must not be supposed to mean overgrown leggy animals either : 
a medium standard is always best j from fifteen hands and a half 
to fifteen hands three inches is sufficient height for any brood 
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mare. As to points, they should be somewhat after this fashion : 
the head small, neck rather long, shoulders lying back, back 
long, -with good loins; the breast deep, with wide ribs; the 
fore-legs should be straight, standing clear of the body at the 
elbows. From the knee to the fetlock joint short, the pasterns 
also must not be too long • hind quarters lengthy and muscular, 
with gpod sound hocks. I have observed in most animals, that 
unless there is a certain length and depth in the flank, they will 
scarcely ever produce fine offspring. To use a phrase common 
amongst hors&<lealers, a brood mare should be a roomy animaL 
Those which are high on the leg, with short bodies, will not, in 
my opinion, ever answer the puiT)ose. I have made the attempt 
agjainst my own conviction, merely as an experiment, and a ' 
failure was the consequence. Size and length in the sire will 
not compensate for the deficiency of those requisites in the dam. 
In six cases out of eight, the colt will follow the proportions of 
the mare^ and so prevalent has been this opinion among good 
judffes of breeding, that a famous breeder of race-horses once 
said of his mare, a very noted one, that it was of little conse- 
quence to what horse she was put, as she always produced a 
winner. There is a very old but true saying, " that blood will 
tell :" brood mares should, therefore, be selected from good and 
well tried stock, of long pedigree. It is likewise a Sict well 
known, that the bone of thorough-bred horses is different in its 
texture &om that of a cart horse. The first is more solid, and 
consequently heavier than the latter, and even as to measure I 
have seen flie experiment tried with a well-bred horse and a 
large cart horse, which proved in favour of the former, but 
perfection as to shape and make is seldom to be met with« 

In breeding, therefore, we must endeavour to make up for the 
deficiency of any good points in the dam, by the abundance or 
preponderance of those points in the sire. Temper also shoidd 
not be overlooked, although men on the turf do not care much 
about the disposition of their racers^ provided they have the dis- 
position and the power also to win. I once had a thorough- 
bred mare, of the very worst temper, which I rode for several 
seasons. She was almost unmanageable in the stable, and as 
soon as mounted, would kick furiously for a short time, but 
afterwards carried me quietly enough, and by being calm and 
determined, I at last obtained complete control over her. Not 
so, however, with the groom. She always had a loose box, at 
the furthest end of the stable, to herself but one night having 
by some means opened the door of her box, she rushed upon 
another mare in tne adjoining stall, and began tearing her with 
her teeth. A servant who slept in the house being awakened 
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by this uproar in the stable, ran down, and endeavoured to drive 
her back to her own box. but she attacked him in turn, and he 
was obliged to run ana call me up. Hastily putting on my 
things, I rushed down to the stable, and found this brute had 
bitten the other in a most fearful manner, and kicked her leg offl 
Ul)on hearing my voice she immediately left of^ and became 
quiet, but the other mare was obliged to be killed at once. This 
^ve me a lesson not to keep bad tempers again. 

In a neighbouring hunt some years since, the proprietor of the 
establishment had a famous thorough-bred stallion, but of an 
infEunous temper, and this peculiarity descended in no mitigated 
degree to his stock, so much so, indeed, that several of them, 
/when admitted into the hunting stable, were obliged to be 
thrown, before they ceuld be mounted. Strange, however, as it 
may appear, the whippers-in preferred these bad-tempered 
horses to all others, for their superior qualifications as hunters, 
being resolute at their fences, fast and seldom beaten, even in 
the hardest d&y, 

I have likewise been told that when thrown from the saddle, 
these horses would sometimes turn upon their riders, 
and endeavour to tear them with their teeth. To ride hunting 
upon such tigers I should consider no very agreeable 
pastime, but that such was the fact, the authority from whom 
this information came is sufficient guarantee. .A bad tempered 
horse may be generally known by the eye, being rather small, 
with a heavy brow. Such are often most resolute, both in the 
field and on the turf, but vice, whether in man, woman, or 
horse, should be avoided, as productive in the aggregate of more 
evil results than ^ood ones. 

A horse is considered in his prime, from six to ten years of 
age, and for even a much longer time, he is capable of doing 
gocid service. Brood mares may be used as such until their 
fourteenth or fifteenth year ; some will last longer, but the pro- 
duce from animals aged beyond that period, will be diminutive. 
Froni young mares and old horses, fine stock will often be 
obtained, but I should never recommend breeding from two old 
animala. 

The next consideration is the number of brood mares neces- 
sary for the purpose, and the provision as to paddocks and 
sheda The former question must depend upon the scale on 
which a hunting establishment is conducted, and the latter 
upon the expense the proprietor is inclined to incur. For a 
moderate hunting establishmeut, from four to six brood mares 
will be sufficient^ provided they be well selected, of good 
pedigree, clever m make and shape, and, in short, suoi as 
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can be reasonably expected to produce fine and promising 
stock. 

Some go to a great expense in making paddocks, erecting 
sheds, &c., for wnich there is no real necessity; and, as a 
matter of course, the greater the expenses in such things, the 
smaller will be the profits, when all tnese things are taken into 
consideration. Good paddocks may be fenced in, and sheds 
constructed to answer every necessary purpose, at a very 
moderate cost A plat of healthy ground should be chosen, of 
even surfeice, and in a sheltered situation. A quarter of an acre 
is sufficient space for each mare. The fence may be made of fir 
poles, placed upright, and high enough to prevent the mares 
having access to each other. The framework of the sheds, 
made of wood, and the sides closed up with gorse or wattlea 
hurdles, with a frontage to the south. The ends of the pad- 
docks should be in a half circle ; all angles are to be avoided to 
prevent accidents to the mares in turning. The roof of the 
sheds should be of thatch, which is warmer in winter than tiles. 
In districts where stone alx)unds, the fence may be made of this 
inaterial, and the sheds also, but good wattling, with gorse or 
straw, rammed down firmly between it, will form a very good 
protection against wind ana rain. 

We now come to a point, at which it is more than probable I 
shall be at issue with many breeders of horses in the present 
day. It must be, therefore, borne in mind, that the obaervar 
tions I am about to make, on the feeding and general manage- 
ment of mares and their foals, and horses generally, are not 
intended, or indeed applicable to racing or training establish- 
ments. Our purpose is principally to breed for the hunting 
field, and at as little cost as is consistent with reasonable 
expectations. It has been asserted by some writers on this 
subject, that horses should be treated nearly, if not precisely, in 
the same manner as oxen and other cattle are treated by the 
enlightened a^culturists of the present day, that is to say, 
that they should be confined in paodocks, as oxen are in yards, 
from their earliest age, and kept in a fattening state, until 
placed in the hands of the breaker. Now, although somewhat 
of a farmer myself, I am not going to enter upon a discussion 
whether this system of " beef manufacturing,** as it is popularly 
called, is a remunerating one or not ; my own impression being, 
that it is not, considering the very low price of fat stock. The 
chief, and in fact, sometimes, the only return made to the 
farmer, being in the extra quantity of manure thus produced for 
his farm, and which again produces so many extra bushels of 
com when applied to the Luid* The treatment of horses and 
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oxen has not, in my opinion, any affinity • the purposes for 
which they are intended being so wideljr different. By stall or 
box feeding, young cattle are brought into the market much 
earlier than in the usual course, being kept almost in a fatting 
state from the time they are calves, the object of the feeder 
being to keep them in as quiescent a state as possible, for the 
increase of fat or bulk. Yards and boxes are therefore the best 
places to carry out this object, with high feeding and a great 
variety of food. But what purpose is to be gained by making a 
three year old colt as fat as a bullock of the same age 1 Horses 
are not sold by weight; the hand of a horse de^er is not 
directed to the flank or ribs of a horse, to feel how much fat 
there is, but to his arms and legs, to find what bone and muscle 
he possesses. The bullock is required to put on fat as quickly 
and regularly as possible. The horse should put on muscle and 
strength to fit him to carry the weight of another, as well as his 
own, and I think it can scarcely be q^uestioned whether exercise 
is not as essentially necessary for this purpose in the horse, as 
quietude is of importance to produce the other and contrary 
effect with the bullock. Whoever has examined the arms of a 
blacksmith, or the legs of a porter, must be satisfied, that the 
constant exercise of the muscles in these limbs, is the cause of 
their strong development 

It has also been said, that horses can be kept at less expense 
all the year round, by having green food cut and given them in 
their paddocks. To this doctrine I cannot quite subscribe — 
when the costs of labour, cartage, <ka, are taken into account-— 
for green food, whether grass, vetches, or Lucerne, should be cut 
freak every day, and in dry weather, or it will ferment, and be 
in that state more likely to produce viscous humours. The 
paddocks of which I have above written, are not intended to be 
occupied by the brood mares all the year round, but only from 
the end of October, to the beginning of April or May. according 
as the season may be, early or late. From the middle of Apru 
or beffinninff of May, the mares should have the run of a large 
and dry field, with not very luxuriant grass in it, and open 
sheds to shelter them from the heat, or they may be caught up 
with their foals, during hot weather, in the day time, and led 
into their own paddocks, there to remain until the evening. 
The mares, when used to each other, will run quietly together, 
and I can only say my own brood mares were treated in this 
manner for some years, and no accident occurred, either to foals 
or dams. A bad tempered mare must not, of course, be allowed 
to remain with the others, but from vicious tempers I would 
father not breed at all I am aware that the present system, or 
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at least the system, advocated by writers on the horse of the 
present day, are entirely at variance with my views and 
opinions, but I need only inquire whether this system has pro^ 
duced, and is producing the fine animals which come from York- 
shire and Lincolnshire. Are these horses produced firom pad- 
dock or box feeding 1 With few exceptions^ I think I may under- 
take to say that they are not: neither in a general way will 
such a system be adoptecL even oy the enlightened agriculturists 
of the present day. Connnement in boxes and paddocks is not 
only not necessary, but I think certainly prejudicial to the 
growth of young horses. I once tried the plan of rearing yoimg 
hounds at home in a large green yard ; fat enough they became, 
but in bone and muscle there was an evident deficiency; 
neither were they straight on their legs ; and I consider that 
this was owing to the want of proper air and exercise. Why tiien 
should not young horses suffer from the same cause, confinement 
in a small paddock, without the free exercise of limbs and 
lungs, which are of equal importance to them as to hounds, and 
even more so. Hardness and fulness of muscle cannot be 
obtained without constant exercise, in my humble opinion, and 
I think I have reason and common sense on my side. It is a 
different thing with those intended for the turi^ which may be 
said to begin training almost as soon as they are foaled. Their 
work commences two years before a hunter would even be 
backed, and the severe training they go through requires the 
high feeding and artificial treatment they experience. That 
both their frames and constitutions are affected by this severe 
and early discipline there can be little doubt 

How tew, out of the large number of young horses, thus early 
entrusted to the trainer's nands, come out conspicuous for fine 
symmetry, or as successful racers ! There are more bad race 
horses bred and brought to the post at the present day, than at 
any period during the last century ; and I do not see that ihia 
proves very mucn for th€ judgment or system either^ of our 
present breeders. Our forefathers were proud of bringing out 
fine and good animals, which would run a four mile course for 
heats. In the present day short courses are the fashion, and 
speed the chief consideration ; but for breeding hunters, give me 
rather a stout running horse than a speedy one. There are 
many horses good for half a mile, others ^ood for a mile and a 
distance, but beyond that, good for nothmg. Breeders of race 
horses only, can go on with their system of forcing thek young 
stock in this artificial manner, but it is not necessary for our 
purposa Horses for hunting should be of a certain age before 
they are subjected to the trial of a hard day with fox hoanda 
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At five years old they may be capable of doing a fair day's 
work, but they do not arrive at their perfection of strength 
until seven, n at two years old, it can do no harm to canter a 
young horse in training over a mile course, with a feather 
weight upon his back ; bv the same rule a young horse intended 
for huntmg, should be allowed to canter or gallop at will, in a 
good large open pasture, and I will venture to say he will be all 
Qie better for it 

My own brood mares and colts were treated in the manner I 
have thus described, and the result of niy system of breeding 
was this, that for the drafts sold, which I considered unfit for 
hunting purposes, at four years old, I obtained^ the lowest price 
thirty-five guineas^ and the highest eighty gumeas. One only 
was sold at the first low figure. Those I kept were, of course, 
the most valuable, and for one which I rode myself I was 
offered 200 guineas; but price would never tempt me to part 
with a horse which suited me. By returning the brood mares 
to their paddocks, the end of October, and keeping them there 
until they have loaled, aU risk of their injuring each other, 
when heavy, will be avoided, and until they become so, the 
more exercise, in moderation, the better. To all animals in a 
state of gestation, nothing is more injurious than confinement 
in small cramped places, and this alone is often productive of 
fiatal consequences, either to the offspring or the mother, some- 
times to both. I could quote many instances to prove this fact, 
were it necessary, but we need only refer to the parturition of 
animals in a state of nature, to establish this point. The earlier 
foals are produced, the stronger they will generally i)rove. 
From the second week of February until the end of Apnl are 
the best months. Those foaled during the summer are often 
weak, and require much more care throughout the ensuing 
winter, neither will they ever arrive at the same state of per* 
fection as the early bred. The treatment of mares and fosJs will 
form the subject of my next chapter. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Treahnent of mares durinff gestation and foal-bearing— Management, diet, 
&c., of the young foaJs ; arrangements of the stable and paddock for 
both — Mistakes as to early discipline, and consequent injury to the future 
steed — Careful management as to the hoofe, as well as use of a moderately 
loose rein, highly necessary — Mistakes of ordinary coachmen on the latter 
subject — Suggestions for miproyements in harness — ^All irritatiye mea- 
sures to be ayoided. 

The treatment of mares before foaling requires particular 
attention, and, as at this season of the vear, from the beginning 
of Februaiy until the end of April, there will be little grass 
available for the purpose of inducing a good flow of milk, it 
will be necessary to have recourse to other substitutes to pro- 
duce this effect ; carrots have been objected to by some, but my 
impression is, that the large white Belgian carrot is an excellent 
vegetable for horses almost at any time, and is of much milder 
properties than the common red kind. Swedish turnips aLso 
agree well with horses, who are, likewise, very fond of them • 
they should be cut into thin slices, having previously been well 
washed. It is needless to comment upon bran mashes, which 
have always been in such general use ; these may be given every 
other day, a fortnight before the mare's time of foaling expires, 
and if some bruised oats are added, they will be more readily 
eaten. The best way of preparing a bran mash is to pour boiling 
water upon the bran in a bucket, and cover it over with a rug 
or cloth half an hour at least before it is used, the com being 
mixed with the bran and steeped with it. Boiled barley is also 
an excellent article of food, being very nourishing and produc- 
tive of milk ; it should be well washed first, and then boiled 
imtil quite soft. Horses are also very fond of steamed potatoes, 
which may be occasionally given mixed with a small quantity 
of common salt. Mangel wurzel is also a very useful root, but 
must be given with caution, being of a laxative nature; but it is 
a great producer of milk, and to mares in foal I should prefer 
giving it boiled rather than in a raw state. Parsnips are a sweet 
and wholesome substitute for green food, although not very 
productive of milk. 

With some or all of these articles of diet, used alternately, 
mares mav be kept in a healthy and cool state of body, with a 
good supply of milk, until Lucerne, or early grass can be obtained. 
They should be allowed the use of the paddock, unless in very 
bad weathe^ when they may be shut up in their sheds, and at 
night also; out, as I have before observed, exercise is essential 
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to the production of healthy offspring, and no animal will do 
well without it. The floor of the shed should be littered over 
with straw, but not too thic^y, so as to incommode the mare 
and foal when dropped. 

The parturition of mares is generally very easy, and they 
seldom require more assistance than any groom of common 
acquaintance with such cases can afford, and in ten cases out of 
a dozen they will not only require no assistance at all, but are 
much better without the officious meddling of a would-be scien- 
tific professor of the veterinary art " To let weU alone," is a 
maxim which cannot be too often inculcated : should, however, 
any difficulty occur, it is better at once to call in the assistance 
of some clever veterinary surgeon, than trust a valuable animal's 
life in the hands of an ignorant groom, or a not much more 
enlightened village professor. After the foal has been dropped, 
and the mare has performed the operation of licking it all over, 
a bucket of warm gruel should be given to her. and for the first 
two or three days warm water, with some masnes with bruised 
com in them. Mares are generally very jealous of their foals, 
and should not be unnecessarily interfered with at this early 
I)eriod: the quieter they are kept the better, neither should 
more than one person (Qie man to whom she has been accua- 
tomed,) be admitted into the shed. Strangers will only excite 
and irritate her, and perhaps be the cause of injury to the foal. 
On the third day the mare and foal should be allowed to go in 
and out of the paddock attached to her shed, at will, if the 
weather is tolerably fine; but at this early age the foal should 
be protected from rain, which the woolly nature of its coat will 
retain for a long time, and cause illness. 

Although, however, every precaution should be taken to avoid 
exposure to rain and cold storms, yet I am no advocate for foals, 
when a week old, being kept too warm, or entirely under 
shelter; they will not be injured by exoosure to cola dnring 
winds or in frosty weather, by being allowed the use of the 
paddock in the middle of the day, but on the contrary, be 
hardened and improved by it : and if not let out too early in 
the morning, or kept out too late in the evening, will advance 
rapidly in growth and strength. The milk of the mare has 
always a decided influence over the foal, and will produce, as 
she is fed, either a laxative or constipated state of Dowels. If 
fed highly on com and hay only, constipation will be the result 
to the foal, and if, on the contrary, with too many vegetables of 
a laxative kind, looseness will loUow. It wiD therefore be 
necessary to regulate the food of the mare accordingly, without 
being obliged to administer physic to the foal, which should not 
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be done tmless a very feverish state of body absolutely requires 
it ; a clyster, in such a case, is the safest and most simple remedy. 
Should relaxation of the bowels anproaching to diarrhoea occur, 
this may be counteracted by feeding the mare upon dry food 
only, for a day or two, with a few split beans in her com. In 
case of eruptions breaking out. either upon mare or foal, it will 
be necessary to give sulphur tor a day or two, in a bran mash ; 
but during this treatment aU exposure to cold or rain must 
be avoided. Nitre is also an excellent iterative for horses, and 
can be given either in a baU or mixed with bran, or dissolved 
in water. Nitre and sulphur mixed, two parts of the former 
with one of the latter, form the best alterative for horses, and 
which can be given in a bran mash. Sulphur alone is apt to 
open the pores of the skin too much, and in cold weather may 
be objectionabla As soon as the foal shows a disposition to eat 
com, there should be a low manger appropriated to its own use, 
apart from that of the mare, and at first some bruised oats with 
bran may be given : to prevent the mare interfering with the 
foal, she should have her feed of corn at the same time, and be 
tied up. 

The earlier foals are handled the more tractable they will 
become, but there is no necessitjr for a head^^ollar being put on 
until they are weaned, and then it should not remain on longer 
than is necessary to accustom them to the .use of it. Foals mil 
80on become not only acquainted with, but attached to a good^ 
tempered and painstaking man, and be rather more particular 
in their attentions than may be quite agreeable, and such a 

Eerson may do almost anything with them ; they will soon follow 
im anywhere he may wish to lead them. There are no horses 
in the world more obedient and attached to their masters 
than the Arab, whidi maj be said to form a part of the familv 
from their earliest age, neither do they exhibit those vices which 
are so i)revalent among our own breed of horses. The kicking 
and biting propensities so common among our thorough-bred 
stock are often induced and fostered by the mischievous dJA* 
positions of tiie lads and grooms to whom thev are intrusted. 
As soon as the weather is tolerably warm, and the grass begins 
to grow, about the end of April, the mare and foal should have 
the use of a lai^e field, and be taken up in the evening. Wheu 
the pasturage is plentiful, a feed of com in the morning before 
they are turned out, and another in the evening when caught 
up and consigned to their paddock and shed, will be sufficient. 
It is of no use to pamper and feed foals with over quantities of 
com at this early penod, as they will attain sufficient growth 
without it; all ti^ey require is good and nourishing food. Animals 
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nf all kinds. Tvith moderate care, will arrive in proper time at 
the standard of their parents, in this respect following either 
sire or dam, generally the latter, and sometimes going back 
either in colour, i^pe, or make, to their progenitora Nothing 
will be gained oy over-forcing, except an overgrowth in some^ 
which is anything but desirable, or an overload of fat in others. 

There is, indeed, a good deal of common sense in keeping 
young horses in, what is generally termed, a good growinjo^ ana 
improving state. Everything beyond that is unnecessary in our 
department of breeding for the hunting field. Good heavy oats, 
we all know, are the most likely to produce muscle ; and two 
feeds of l^ese during the summer, and three or four when the 
autumn commences, and up to the ensuing spring, will be amply 
sufficient to bring any foal up to a proper standard. 

Foals may be weaned early or late in the autumn, according 
to their age, the state of their mother and her milk. When the 
foal is weaned, the mare should be attended to, and if her udder 
become distended, the milk should be drawn off once a day. A 
slight dose of physic will, however, now be necessary alsa 
Should the udder become hard, goose grease, or lard, should be 
rubbed in ; the former is one of the most penetrating ointments^ 
or applications, that can be used, and is likewise of a drying 
nature. The lard has more softening and soothing qualities, ana 
is generally more safe in its application to such tender parts. 
In case of inflammation, or the mare's being in a very feverish 
state, bleeding will be necessary, Sho\:dd the mother oe full of 
milk, and in good case, I should prefer letting the foal remain 
with her untu the end of September, at beginning of October, 
in preference to stopping suddenly her fuU snwlv of milk. A 
foal when weaned, requires a companion, and if no other can 
be found, a yoimg donkey will answer the purpose. Fillies and 
colts of tne same age will do well together, having a good roomy 
shed, and mangers, and racks for hay. placed in different situa- 
tions, so that thev cannot interfere witn each other ; but after the 
first winter, the nllies and colts must be kept separate, and even 
before, if tne latter show any disposition to be troublesome. 

The first winter is always the most severe trial to all young 
animals, and if not well fed and attended to, their growth wiu 
receive a check, which they will never afterwards recover. Get 
them well over this, and launch them fairly in good condition 
in the following month of Ma^ and little anxiety is necessary 
as to their future well doing. Vary their food during the first 
winter, and give them linseed tea. An excellent food is pre- 
pared by boiung linseed to a i^ulp and infusing it over hay chaff 
mixed with bruised oats. Tms as the most nourishing diet that 
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any voung animals can be fed on : it will not only keep them in 
gooa condition, bnt make them sleek and soft in their skins. 

During the winter months, the foals should be often handled^ 
and they will soon allow themselves to be rubbed dry, if wet. 
and their feet to be taken up ; and for this purpose they should 
be entrusted to the care of a good-tempered and patient person. 
Boys are not to be trusted. When used to the head collar, they 
may be led about the paddock, and soon out into the field, and 
will require very little trouble afterwards in breaking. I may 
here mention, as a caution, that the head collar shoiud not be 
allowed to remain on during the night, or longer than necessary 
during the day, as I have ^own accidents occur from foals en- 
deavouring to scratch them oS. and petting their hind feet 
entangled in the throat lash. Their bemg only accustomed to 
the use of it, and being occasionally led about in the paddock 
or field, will be a sufficient commencement of discipline for the 
first season. It may be thought scarcely necessary to impress 
upon any one. who is at all acquainted with the management of 
horses generally, the precaution that there be no accumulation 
of filth in the sheds, and that yonng horses require, as well as 
old ones, a supiply of fresh litter continually, as well as a good 
ventilation. The feet of colts, the first season, require little 
attention, or, rather, meddling with. If dry or orittle, a little 
lard shoiud be rubbed over them« mixed with a very small pro- 
portion of tar. If growing too long at the toe, the^ may be 
pared back, but I would not allow any blacksmith to interfere 
further, or touch the heel of the foot, as there is more mischief 
done by hollowing and cutting out this (as some village prac- 
titioners are in the habit of doing) than many are aware of The 
frog of a horse's foot is his chief support, and everything that 
will weaken this should be carefully avoided ; but Djr ignorant 
blacksmiths the frog is so pared down, that the chief weight of 
the animal is taken from tne wide ana even bearing of the frog 
and hoof combined, and thrown almost entirely upon the sides 
of the foot The feet of foals should be as little interfered with 
as possible, and this first formation is the model to which the 
feet of horses throughout life should be as nearly as possible 
assimilated I have known horses' feet so pared down, that the 
sole of the foot was not much thicker than a shilling, and thus 
the agony caused l^ stepping on a stone would throw a horpe 
down, from the same cause arise corns. Instead of trying to im- 
prove nature, it would be much better if these wiseacres of black- 
smiths would be satisfied to conform to the model which is pre- 
sented them in the formation of a foal's foot. The ignorance of 
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resolutely following their own preconceived opinions, in oppo- 
sition to all advice which may be offered to them. Common 
sense and common observation are alike excluded from their 
general practice. 

When three years old. young horses should be taken more in 
hand. They may then oe led out firom home with a long rein 
attached to the bit, which should be a simple snaffle, with a rein 
also attached to a pad upon the back. This rein should only be 
sufficiently tightened to prevent the horse getting his head 
down too low. Keining them up too tightly will occasion them 
to rear and throw themselves over on their backs. There is no 
greater cruelty practised with horses than with a tight bearing 
rein. Look at the carriage horses in London, champing and 
chafing upon their bits, with their heads kept in this unnatural 
position for hours together during the day, and yet no coachman 
appears to be aware of this crueltv, or point it out to his master 
or mistress. Upon cab and coach-horse proprietors some light 
appears at last to have broken, for we seldom now see their 
horses subjected to the cruelty of the tight-bearing rein. They 
have probably been taught by experience, that a horse can do 
much more work, and more easily to himself, by having his 
head at liberty. Should these humble pages meet the eye of 
any who delight to ride in fine carriages, drawn by richly capa- 
risoned horses, I trust they will not consider the oDservations I 
have made upon this point, as entirely beneath their notice. 
"Whatever may be urged oy their coachmen to the contrary, let 
this nuisance to their horses be abated. Let the bearing rein 
be only sufficiently tight, to i^revent the horse getting his head 
between his knees, and no evil consequences can follow. Let 
any one who is not satisfied with my remarks, only examine the 
mouth of any old carriage horse, which has been thus treated, 
and he will soon be convinced by its unnatural elongation, al- 
most up to his back teeth, of tne cruelty which has been so 
long, and so unnecessarily practised. Were a man's own mouth 
thus dealt with, it would soon extend from ear to ear — and, I 
must confess, I should like to see some of those gentlemen on 
the hammercloth, with a good thick piece of whip-cord tied 
from their mouths to the back of their heads, just for an hour 
or two in the day, to give them a taste of what their horses 
suffer. Docking, or nicking, that refinement in cruelty, to make 
a horse carry Ms taU up, has, at last, gone out of practice; but 
I can well remember, in my boyish davs. seeing a horse sub- 
jected to this torture, and, I trust, I shall yet live to see this 
other mode of torture also exploded. 

Great as have been the ims>rovement8 in the management 
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and treatment of horses in late years, much yet remains to be 
done. Many alterations, I am satisfied, mav ^ret \^ made in 
harness, and particularly in the collar, which is still unneces- 
sarily heavy — ^also in the saddle of ridmg horses, the tree of 
whicn, as now made, may, I think, be disi>ensed with. But I 
will reserve further observations on this point to a more fitting 
opportunity. 

Young horses of three years old may be walked about the 
country over uneven surfaces and fallows, which will teach them 
to lift their legs. Unless very refractory, there is no occasion 
of lunging them at this age^ as they will nave sufficient exercise 
in following a man about for two or three hours in the day — 
neither is there any occasion for a heavy lout of a fellow to be 
placed on their backs to break them in to carry. Half the work 
under the old svstem of lunging, until the horse was nearly ex- 
hausted, with the dumb-jockeys, cavesson, &c., can now be dis- 
pensed with ; a foal that has been properly treated, and gradually 
broken in by gentle hands, and gentle means, will require none 
of these rough usages, and a boy may be placed on its back 
without any fear of liis even attempting to throw him ofl^ 
There is a great deal of nonsense and trash talked, about " put- 
ting him on his haunches," making him " carry his head in the 
rignt place^" "giving him his mouth," &a, &c The horse will 
go as he is formed, most easily to himself and to his rider. 
Some will naturally carry their heads high, and others low, ac- 
cording as the head is affixed to the neck, which an observant 
rider will soon discover : neither can they be forced to carry 
them otherwise than tnus formed, without inconvenience and 
pain to themselves. 

The mouth, however, may be formed by the judicious manage- 
ment of the bit, which, it maybe observed, was never intended, 
as some imagine, to hold on by, but merely to guide a horse in 
the direction he is intended to go. There is more mischief done 
by an ignorant man pulling and hauling a young horse's mouth 
about than may at first sight appear. His mouth will become 
hardened by such usage, and will lose that sensibility of touch 
which is the greatest recommendation and comfort in a saddle 
, horse. I have seen colts reined up in a stall so tightly, and for 
80 long a time, that they were obliged to rest and lean upon the 
huge bit placed in their mouths; and if such a custom is Hkely 
to give a horse a fine mouth, as it is termed, I must confess my 
ignorance in not being able to see any such result likely to hap- 
pea From the first year, foals may be accustomed to have a 
small rug placed on their backs (after being rubbed over), with 
a roller; in fact, a quiet man may do anything with them, and 
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place a boy on their backs if necessary, or make them put their 
lore feet in his pocket if he likes. It requires no lion-tamer to 
break in a quiet little domestic animal of this kind ; its educa- 
tion, if required, might as well be effected in three weeks, as in 
three years. It is quite a different affair, I admit, with a raw 
four year old colt, which has been running wild, and never been 
touched or handled, but even such an one I would undertake to 
break and mount within a week^ without breaking his heart by 
lunging, or his back by over-weight. The breaking and bac^ng 
may be soon effected, and I would make him lie down to take 
me up, if I required it; but there is a good deal requisite after 
that to make a ^roung horse, and to instruct him to move in his 
paces as you wish. All must be accomplished by steadiness, 
gentleness^ and perseverance, and without these nothing will 
ever be effectually done. 
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Wonns in yonng horses, and tlieir cuye— Various prescriptions— Early biun- 
in^ at the bar, and moderation to be used — Great care to avoid causing 
inlammation while breaking^ in — How to stop a horse whose rider has 
been thrown — ^Ineenious cure of one that refused to pull — ^Young draught 
horses should notlie put to heavyweights — ^Directions how to manage 
youn^ hunters across country, especially in leaping — ^Use of loose boxes, 
and large stables— Extremes of neat and cold to be carefully avoided — 
GUppmg. 

FoAiB are very subject to worms, which will prevent their 
growlli, unless speedily destroyed. A rough coat, excessive 
appetite, with a short dry cough, are generally signs of the 
animal being affected with these parasites, which are sometimes 
very difficult to remova A pint of linseed oil, with a table- 
spoonful of spirits of turpentine, given two or three alternate 
mornings, fasting, is a very simple and efficacious remedy for 
this purpose. Calomel may be resorted to, should this fail, but 
I am always an advocate for simple prescriptions with young 
animals. Calomel is a powerful medicine, and requires careful 
treatment ; and acting as it does upon the whole system, the 
foal will be more subject to catch cold. It must be also followed 
by an aloetic purge. From eight to twelve grains of calomel 
may be given to a foal, made into a small ball, with flour and 
honey, and a small quantity of finely powdered ginger. To a 
yearline fi»m twelve to eighteen grains may be given. As a 
purge, from one to .tyro 4racnms of aloes, according to the size 
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and strength of the foal, with half a drachm of Turkey rhubarb, 
and a teaspoonful of grated ginger. All horses, before physic is 
given, should be prepared by having bran masiieSj and no hay 
or com for at least twelve hours previously. Qriping pains are 
often produced by a want of attention to this preliminary 
preparation. 

When a purgative ball is administered, the horse should drink 
freely of gruel or warm water, which will tend to allay any irri- 
tation in the intestines, and carrv the effects of the medicine off 
more freely. Castile soap, combined with aloes, forms a very 
good dose where worms are supposed to exist, in the proportion 
of half a drachm to one of aloes. I see no necessity for norses, 
young or old, being physicked, before being turned out in the 
spring, as the young grass will certainly have that effect without 
the aid of medicine. When four years old, a colt may be broken 
m, and ridden about during the summer months by the 
whipper-in, which will render him handy and accustomed to 
hounds ; but he will not be capable of doing any severe work 
the first season, neither should he be regularly hunted until five 
years old. Having been exercised with the hounds the first 
summer, he should be consigned to his shed or loose-box, 
during the ensuing winter, and, by commencing with cub- 
hunting the following autumn, he will then be fit to take his 
place in the hunting stable. Some are too anxious to commence 
operations with young horses at four years old, but if there is 
one year gained in this waj, there may be several lost in 
another ; for by too soon taxmg the powers of a young animal, 
many years of good after-service are often lost; whilst the 
muscles and sinews are still too pliable. an(^ I may s&j, half 
unstrung, there is, of course, more probability of the horse being 
overstrained. At the leaping bar young horses may have their 
first lesson, and I consider this an excellent mode of preparing 
them for the hunting field. The bar being covered with g:orse, 
they should have half an houi^s exercise at it, once or twice a 
week, not placed too high. This will teach them to lift their 
legs clean, and instruct them how to take off, before coining to 
a fence or gate. In the first lesson, the bar should not be placed 
higher than the horse's knees; the man who leads the colt 
should walk over it first, and encourage him to follow by his 
voice ; another man, with a whip in his hand, should be benind 
to prevent his backing, but the whip should never be used unless 
the horse is positively restive ! 

The first lessons should be taken standing or walking, and if 
the horse is led half a dozen times over in this manner, this will 
suffice for the first day. He should then be patted, and led 
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awav. The next time the bar may be raised rather higher, and 
the horse trotted up to it. After three or four days' lessons, the 
bar may be raised as high as the horse's breast, but bevond this 
there is no occasion to advance ; neither should the colt be dis- 
gusted by too long a driU. When perfect in his lessons, a boy 
may be placed on nis back, to ride him over, but care should be 
taken that the lad is a good rider, and can stick tight to the 
saddle or the clotib, for should the horse stop short at the bar, 
and throw his rider, the manoeuvre will be repeated My own 
practice in breaking young horses, was to back them always 
first in the stable. A lad was made to mount and dismount 
from the colt for several times in succession, sitting on his back, 
talking to him and pattinc him. This lesson was persevered in 
for an hour, or untu the horse was perfectly reconciled to the 
lad. He was then led out with him on his back. Sometimes a 
sack, containing two or three bushels of corn, was placed on the 
horse, to accustom him to carry weighty with which he had to 
stand in the stable for an hour or two at a time. Without the 
use of this dumb jockey, we had very little difficulty in thus 
brei^ng in our young horses j neither did we have recourse to 
Itmging them at all, which I think is generally practised by 
colt breakers, to save both time and trouble. As with old, so 
with young horses, walking exercise should alone be permitted 
at first, until the^ are got into tolerable condition for greater 
exertions. Walking over fallows, or up and down hill for two 
or three hours a day, will be found quite sufficient exertion to 
keep most young horses tolerably quiet, and they will thus gnir 
dually become inured to the weight tney have to carry, and 
when put to feister paces, go with more ease to themselves ana 
comfort to their rider. Colts before being regularly broken in, 
shoidd have, at least, two mild doses of physic, as a preventive 
against inflammation from overheating. 1 lost once a very 
valuable young mare from this cause, she having been, I think, 
over-ridden by the whipper-in, although he was generally a 
quiet, careful man.. He nad to go a few miles one day in the 
heat of summer, and was cUrected to walk the mare there and 
back * but he must have departed from his instructions, as she 
was brought home in a violent heat, as I was afterwards 
informed, and inflammation suddenly taking place, she was 
dead the next day. 

In my father's time we had a plan of breaking in ^oung 
horses to stand still when their rider was thrown, which m the 
present day may be characterised as partakingrather of cruelty, 
not to animals, but to boys. It certainly had the desired effect 
We had a large field, enclosed by a high wall» round which tha 
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lads used to exercise their horses, -with a thick rug only; 
doubled to sit upon. A single snaffle and a sharp curb bit were 

? laced in the horse's mouth ; the former to ride and guide by. 
'o the curb was attached a long single rein, which was placed 
in the boy's hand, or attached to his wrist When the horse 
was in motion^ either walking, trotting, or cantering, the lad 
would throw himselt o£^ holding only the long rein attached to 
the curb, the sudden pull upon which, when the lad was on the 
ground, would cause the horse's head to be turned round, and 
stop him in his career. The boy would then gradually shorteu 
the rein, until the horse was broiight up to hiuL then pattitig 
and caressing him, he would again mount After a very few 
lessons of this kind, the horse would always stop the instant tJie 
boy fell, and remain stationary beside him. The lads, as well 
as the horses, were rewarded by my father for their proper per- 
formance of this rather singular manoBuvre, but I never saw or 
knew any accident occur. The horses thus trained proved 
excellent hunters, and would never run awav jfrom their riders 
when thrown, always standing by them until remounted. From 
the lads constantly- rubbing and pulling their legs about, we 
had no kickers. When a boy of only fifteen, I was allowed to 
ride a fine mare which had been thus broken in, in company 
with the hounds. Being nearlv sixteen hands hi^n, I had some 
difficulty in clambering up and down, but when dialodged from 
my seat, she would stand quietly by until remountecL and 
appeared as anxious for me to get up s^ain as I was mysel£ 

It may be said that all this was time and trouble thrown 
away, and that the present plan of riding a young four-year- 
old, straight across country at once, will answer the same pur- 
Eose. My reply is, that a good education, either upon man, 
orse, or dog, mH never be thrown away ; and, notwithstanding 
the number of horses now brought into me hunting field, there 
are still few well trained hunters to be met with. The horse, 
the most beautiful and useful of animals to man, is seldom suffi- 
ciently instructed or familiarised, although certainly capable of 
the greatest attachment to his master when well used, and 
deserving to be treated more as a friend than a slave. It is a 
general remark how quiet some high-spirited horses will become 
when ridden by ladies. The cause of this is, that they are 
more quietly handled, patted, and caressed by them, and 
become soon sensible of this difference of treatment, from the 
rough whip and spur system, too generally adopted by men. 
Our own plan of treatment combines the mavUer in modo 
with the^r^r in re. Gentle and simple usage persevered in, 
even with bad tempers, finally becomes triumphant. When a 
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yonng horse ^set up Ids back," as the term is, and refused to 
proceed, he was held in that position with the lad on his back, 
and there kept standing for half an hour or more, until he was 
too glad to walk quietly on, when required. A gentleman in 
our nei^bourhood havmg purchased a very fine carriage horse, 
at a high price, was not a little annoyed, upon trial, to find that 
he would not pull an ounce, and when the whip was applied, 
he began plunging and kicMn^. After one or two trials the 
coachman declar^ he could do nothing with him, and our 
nei^bour, meeting my father, expressed his grievances at being 
thus taken in, and asked what he had better do. The reply 
was " Send the horse to me to-morrow morning, and I will 
return him a good puller within a week.'* The horse being 
brought, was put into the shafts of a wagon, in a field, with the 
hind wheels tied, and being reined up so that he could not get 
his head between his legs, was there left, with a man to watch 
him for five or six hours, and, of course, without any food. 
When my father thought he had enough of standing still, he 
went up to him with a handful of sweet hay, let down the bear- 
ing rein, and had the wheels of the wagon released. After 
patting the horse on the neck, when he had taken a mouthfiil or 
two of hay, he took hold of the bridle and led him away — ^the 
wagon followed — ^thus proving stratagem to be better than force. 
Another lesson was scarcely required, but, to make sure, it was 
repealed, and, after that, the horse was sent back to the owner. 
There was no complaint ever made of his jibbing again. The 
wagon to which he was attached was both light and empty, 
and the ground inclined rather towards the stable. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention the fact, but young draught 
horses should never have a heavy load behind them until they 
are well accustomed to the collar, and have their necks har- 
dened to its use. Almost all youn^ horses, except those only of 
very tender mouths, require to be ridden with a curb as well as 
a snaffle bit, the first season. In crossing country they require 
to be held in hand and assisted at their leaps. The silken 
thread is aU very well for made horses, who know their business, 
but if a young horse is left to himself over heavy land, or at 
awkward fences, he will be soon all abroad, and his rider and 
himself on the ground or in the ditch. Horses should be put 
quietly at their fences, being pulled up into a trot before commg 
to tiiem. When hunters rusn at their leaps, it is a sure sign 
they have been badly educated, and ridden by men who have 
not the courage or patience to do things quietly. To pull a 
rushing horse up at ms fence would be to ensure a rattling fall, 
and he can only be graduidly broken in from this bad habit. 
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if pulled up, or prevented taking his fences in his accustomed 
manner, he will go at them sideways or any way. and a fearful 
fall to his rider 'mil be the consequence. The Irisn are generally 
the best fencers^ and for this reason, that they are broken to 
take their leaps m a standing position. There are some, many 
men I may say, who like to go fast at their leaps, being too 
nervous to take them coolly ; and I have known many good and 
hard riders with hounds, wno cut very awkward figures without 
this excitement. 

Great attention is required in having young horses properly 
shod. The shoe should be neither so brittle as to break, nor so 
soft as to bend ; the size and width of it must depend in some 
measure upon the country. If a flinty one, strong and wide 
rfioes will be necessarv ; if, on the contrary, a stone brash, or 
sandy soil, a much lighter one will suffice. Yoi ng horses, wluch 
have a long stride, and are inclined tooverreacJ , should be shod 
short at the heel on the fore foot, and short al^o on the toe of 
the hind one ; the inside of the shoe should also be bevelled ofL 
Overreaches are sometimes very difficult to heal, and will throw 
a horse out of work for a week or ten days. The grist and dirt 
should be first well washed off with warm water until the wound 
is quite clean, Fryar s balsam should then be applied with a 
linen bandage, and if bound up when fresh done, the wound 
will probably neal at once without further trouble j but should 
it not be thoroughly cleansed before the bandage is applied, it 
will not heal, and poultices will have afterwards to be made use 
of Proud flesh will then arise, which can be reduced, if exces- 
sive, by being touched with caustic, or, in slight cases, a little 
white sugar powdered and alum will be sufficient. The first and 
grand remedy in all cases of strains and injuries, of almost any 
Sind, is the most simple^hot water. This should be freely aj)- 
plied, and if persevered in long enough, the most violent strains 
or bruises will yield to this application alone. Injuries to the 
hock joint are the most serious of all, and very offcen terminate 
fetally, if not judiciously treated at first. Should the joint oil 
escape, inflammation will often set in, and baffie the skill of the 
most clever veterinary surgeon. For a broken leg there is sel- 
dom any better remedy than a leaden ball,* although instances 
have been known of a fracture being successfully reduced. A 
fore leg may be set with a great deal of trouble, but there are so 
many chances against its properly joining, that it is scarcely 
worth the experiment. With the hind leg the case is hopeless. 

* To this I demur, having seen several instances, in which the fracture has 
been reduced, and the horse become active and useful for hack work. 
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I once triecl the experiment upon a fovourite carriage horse^but 
failed, with all the care we could give, and that was not a little. 
I have known a young horse break his thigh bone in struggling, 
when being thrown down, to have an operation performed. In 
suddenly turning a comer, also, I have seen the same thing 
occur. 

Broken bones, however, with horses, although so frequently 
falling, in one way or another, are of rare occurrence; and it is 
fortunate they are so, as the horse is almost an impracticable 
animal to deal with in such cases. 

In all hunting establishments, and. I may add, in every case 
where it is practicable^ horses should nave tne luxury of a loose 
box to themselves. It is not only a luxury to the horse, but 
it enables him to recover himself so much quicker after a nard 
day's work. Instead of being tied up in narrow stalls with 
scarcely room to turn round, and only sufficient to lie down in 
one position, and that not comfortably either, he will there have 
room to rest as he pleases, and enjoy the free use of his limbs. 
It is a most mistaken idea to suppose that hunters, or horses 
much exposed to the weather, require to be kept so warm as 
they often are. Nothing, I am satisfied, is more prejudicial to 
their health and lungs than the noxious and overheated atmo- 
sphere of many stables, in which they are obliged to exist twelve 
hours out of the twenty-four. Let any one who questions this 

Eay a visit, early in the morning, to stables containing several 
orses, when they are first opened ; or look at the general ap- 
pearance of grooms whose occupation is in such places. Their 
pale faces clearly prove the unhealthy state of ^e air in a hot, 
crowded stable. The care which some of these men take, in 
their mistaken zeal, to exclude every particle of fresh air from 
the stable is quite extraordinary, and proves how little common 
sense ever enters into their calculations. I had much rather 
keep a horse in a bam during the winter months, with good 
warm clothing, than in such places as common stables, and, I 
am quite satisfied, he would enjoy better health, and be less 
liable to catch cold, or subject to diseases of any kind, and 
would do much more work, than any hot-house plant. The late 
Mr. Hunt, of radical notoriety, when a young man, living with 
his frbther on the Wiltshire Downs, kept his hunters in the open 
yard during the hunting season, with a shed to go into as they 
liked ; and I have heard my father say, with whom he hunted 
in those days, that with these horses, so kept, he would beat 
almost the whole field, himself and another excepted, who rode 
thorough-bred horses. This was carrying things to the other 
extreme point; but, of the two plans, I should prefer Mr* 
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Hunt's to the hot-house system, as more reasonable. I have 
known extraordinary distances performed by horses in this 
rough and ready state, and, with a good allowance of com, there 
is not only no lawful impediment to their being better suited to 
stand all kinds of rough weather, and rough work to boot, but 
the greater probability of their doing so without feeling half 
the pressure from without, which must weigh heavily upon more 
pampered forms. Est modtu in rdnu, however, the middle 
course is the best, if onl^ for appearance sake, and that is more 
than half the consideration with owners of hunters in the pre- 
sent time. I would only suggest, from these remarks, that there' 
is no occasion for the fuss some, or, I may say, nearly all grooms 
make about hot stables and warm clothing. It is true they like 
to turn their horses out in good trim, as it is called, and with 
sleek and shining coats ; for this they deserve praise instead of 
censure. But whilst their masters avoid Scylla^ they need not 
be'wrecked on Charybdis. 

Nee, dum hoe tnte$, vitia, 4n contraria ewrroB, 

Clipping is one of the finest and most favourable inventions 
to grooms that ever has yet been introduced. It saves a deal of 
trouble and dbow grease with a rough-coated animal ; but this is 
often carried to excess, as many horses are clipped only to save 
trouble which do not really require it, and tms operation when 
once performed will have to be repeated the next season also, and 
so on to the end of the chapter. Thorough-bred horses do not 
require this treatment, but I have seen them subjected to it, 
and the natural beauty and silky nature of their hair quite 
spoilt. For rough half-bred animals, I am a great advocate for 
clipping, the effects of which are quite wonderful, and the 
metamorphosis so complete, that a man would scarcely know his 
own horse again. The alteration in their work is quite as great 
as in their improved appearance. One man also can look after 
three clipped horses as well, or better, than two rough ones^ 
where economy is the order of the day, and that appears to be 
a very general, if not favourite, order now-a-days. In the fast 
coaching time, and when the team was really turned out in first- 
rate style, the ostler who looked after the horses belonging to a 
fashionable fut coaching concern told me that he and a boy had 
to look after eight horses, and clean the harness alAo ; and, to 
his credit, I never saw horses or harness turned oii in much 
better trim. Before the railroad era commenced, travelling had 
been brought to perfection, and, although a seat in a first-class 
railway carriage is a luxury in comparison with that on a coach 
box, I must confess, even now, except where time was of great 
importance, I should prefer the latter to the former. 
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CHAPTERIV. 

BailwayB not iniixriousto the demand for draught homes— ComparatiTe safety 
of the coach and the rail — ^Experience in coach accidents — Proper feed- 
ing for draught horses — Objections to the old hay-lofts— Different quali- 
ties of hay, proper season for making it — Objection to hay-maJdnff 
machines — Impovements introduced by Lord Ducie— Manure — Plough 
horses, and their hours of work — ^Difference of diet according to occupa- 
tion— ^Value of wheat and other provisions, and of the manure. 

It might liave been supposed that the introduction of rail- 
ways would have superseded or materially diminished the use 
of horses generally employed for draught purposes ; but, taking 
into account the number of cabs and omnibus horses now em- 
ployed to ply to and from railway stations, not only in the 
great metropolis where the increase has been enormous during 
the last few years, but also in the rural districts and large 
towns ; railway travelling has not had this effect, but, on the 
contrary, has increased the demand for beasts of this descrip- 
tion. There are still to be found some four-horse coaches in 
localities where railroads have not yet been formed. The 
flourishing whips of former days are now forced, like the Red 
Indians of North America (by the pressure of the steam en- 
gine or puffing Billys, as a coachman used to call them,) into 
Qie far west, there to subsist on short fares and short commons^ 
until, bv some branch line, their vocation will be entirely gone. 
Notwithstanding the number of coaches formerly on the ffreat 
loads leading north, south, east, and west from London, and the 
heavy loads occasionally carried on their roofs, few accidents, 
oomi)aratively speaking, occurred, and they were very seldom 
attended with fatal consequences. A crash, however, on a rail- 
way is a different affair, uid the loss of life and limb on several 
occasions has been very great During twenty years* travelling 

S' coach I never witnessed any serious accident, not even to 
e breaking of a limb ; but I have been present at two or three 
turns out, though not turns over. Upon one occasion a fast 
youn|^ whip on the western road deposited his outside passen- 
gers in a horse pond, but as it happened in the month of July, 
and in turning into the inn yard where the coach stopped to 
refresh its passengers, they were soon accommodated by the 
attentive landlady with a change of garments until their own 
were dried by the kitchen fire, and every attention having been 
XMdd to the comfort of the inner as well as the outward man, 
they proceeded on their journey in high good humour. I have 
Been also the outsidea^ by the coach b^ng driven rather too 
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near a ditch, take a flying leap over into a cottage gardeii, to 
the great consternation of the worthy old occupant of the cot- 
tage adjoining, who wad standing outside the door to see the 
coach pass. The coach did not go over at all, but from the 
lurch it gave, the gentlemen on the roof^ taking this as a matter 
of course, anticipated the event, and, to their dismay, not only 
had their leap for nothing, but saw the coach travelhng on as if 
it was "all right" 

The most extraordinary perfonnanc^ however, I ever saw 
without an accident, was on the Cheltenham road, where a turn- 
pike man took upon himself the office of Jehu to his own horses, 
a short stage into Evesham A friend and myself journeying 
into Leicestershire, chanced to fall in with this conveyance, but 
on the change of teams and coachman, seeing the turn-out, now 
prepared to forward us on our journey, we declined the front 
seats, which we had hitherto occupied, and retreated to the 
rear, ready for the overthrow whicn we had every reason to 
expect. The off leader was of elephantine proportions, nearly 
seventeen hands high, and a dead puller, with a mouth as hard as 
a crocodile's. His fellow or companion in arms, fbr in harness 
they were not, was about fourteen hands, a sort of nondescript ani- 
mal, in head and shape more resembling a hippopotamus, and 
decidedly as slow. The off-wheeler was blind, and a bolter ; and 
the hopes of the "family coach" depended solely upon the 
exertions of the near wheeler, who had to strain and tug against 
these three contending powers to keep the vehicle anywhere in 
the road. The tackling by which these variously-disposed ani- 
mals were fruitlessly attempted to be held together was upon a 
par with the team itself—cord, chains, and tar-twine prepon- 
derating over leather. The master of the horses being as well 
master of the tolls, and Jehu only joro hdc vice, was evidently a 
strong cross of the butcher, and handled the ribbons and whip 
much after the fashion of a London drayman, though not quite 
so artistically. I observed to the coachman, who left us at this 
point, that it was a very rum lot to look at — " Yes, sir," he 
replied ; "and I think you will find it altogether about the rum- 
mest lot to go you ever sat behind yet ; and if you'll take my 
advice, youll be on the look-out for squally weather." The 
preparations being completed, we very reluctantly took our 
places behind, in company with an aged ostler, from whose 
quivering lips the words " all right" issued in tremulous accents, 
as if in strong anticipation of their being speedily converted 
into the contrary meaning; and this was the case much more 
quickly than I expected. At starting, the Brobdignag pulled 
steadily away to his side of the road« and, notwithstanding all 
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the exertions of the master of the tolls, assisted by a young 
furmer on the box with him, he accomplished his purpose of 
landing us all very cleverly on the bank, the coach wheels being 
in the ditch. It took some time to set tnings square again, but 
by removing Brobdignag to the other side, he dragged the coach 
once more on the road, and start No. 2 was effected. We got 
along tolerably well to the point of a hill, which led down into 
the town, when the row began in earnest^ fast and furious. To 
hold Broodi^ag in was now entirely out of the question ; and 
down the hill he went at a rattling pace, althouKh the young 
&rmer held by might and main, witn the leaders reins m the 
hollow of his arm, for better purchase. The coach rocked to 
and firo like a vessel in a gale of wind, and the screams of two 
ladies inside added to the uproar, and lent wings to Brobdignag*s 
flight. Upon passing a particular spot, my attention was 
arrested by a deep-drawn sigh from the aged and trembling 
ostler, as if a load of care had been removed from his breast 
"What's the matter with you, old gentleman?' I inquired. 
"Oh ! how thankfullbe forthatf "For whatf lasked. *^Look 
there, sir, at that milestone, by the side of the road. Master 
knocked him over only yesteraay, and I made aure he'd a had 
another touch at 'im again to-day.** 

"Bat &st we fled away, away; 
And I could neither sigh nor pray,** 

imtil we reached the town of Evesham ; on entering which, the 
coach was within two feet of the comer of a house, and we were 
brought suddenlv to by the pony rushing into a butcher's shop, 
where probably he had been often before accustomed to stand 
with the panniers on his back. This brought us to a safe 
andiorage without loss of life or limb. The passengers quickly 
descended and marched off on foot to the inn, opposite to which 
the master of the tolls, after dispensing with the services of his 
leaders, drove up in no very happy mood, amidst the jeers and 
laucrhter of all the postboys ana ostlers who had witnessed his 
performance. A military gentleman, the friend and companion 
of the two ladies inside, pitched into the unlucky Jehu, threaten- 
ing all sorts of law proceedings, which the toll-deeper cut short 
by saying that he mi^ht save himself all further trouble, since 
he would be hanged if ever he got on a coach-box again I 

It was the custom with all large coach proprietors to feed 
their horses upon hay-chaff and com mixed, a few split beans 
being occasionally added, without any hay at night I have 
known this plan adopted with hunters also.^ Less hay is, of 
ooozse, consumed, and the food being given in a compressed 
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form, the stomach is not distended. The hay shonld be of the 
very best quality, from upland pastures, and at least a year old 
Clover hay, although the best for fattening cattle, will not do 
for horses to work upon, being of what is called a fo^gy nature, 
and decidedly bad for the wind. Saintfoin, cut when in full 
blossom, is less objectionable, and the most neart^ of all artifi- 
cial grasses ; it may do for draught horses, but it will not do for 
hunters when in work. Oats should be old, and of the heaviest 
kind ; many prefer black to white : the difference is little, if 
any, as to strength ; weight in the bushel is the best criterion 
to judge com by. Select good oats, above 40lb. the bushel, 
well cleansed from grist and dirt, and which have not been 
heated on the kiln. The potato kind are generally the heaviest, 
and I have known these weigh 471b. In the autumn, when 
horses are shedding their coats, a few old beans are necessary ; 
but at other times they should be given very sparingly. 

In most modem-built stables, the old-fashioned hayloft has 
been dispensed with, which was generally a receptacle for dust, 
cobwebs, and the film of rats, mice, and cats. Ii the hay could 
be cut fresh from the mow every day, it would be better, as, by 
exposure, it loses much of its aroma and freshness. At any rate, 
a hay-chamber will be a necessary appendage to a hunting estar 
blishment, where it should remain in trasses until wanted ; but 
by the use of a light cart and pony, or donkey, the hay-chamber 
might be dispensed with entirely, and the hay brought in every 
morning fresn firom the rick, if situated at some distance from 
the stables. There is a great difference in the quality of hay, 
and it requires some jud^ent to select a rick fit for hunters in 
the season. Hay that has been waAed by rain is quite unfit ; 
as is also that which has been mowburat or over-heated ; but 
hay, to be good, requires a certain degree of fermentation or 
heat If the rick is hollow, so that you can thrust your arm 
into it nearly up to the shoulder, it is a proof that the hay has 
not been sumciently heated. You may also judge by the truss, 
which should be close, firm, and heavy. Hay, for hunters, 
should be cut early, before the grasses run to seed — ^by the first 
or second week of June at lateslH-whilst the juices are at the 
fall flow. 

Hay should be made by hand^ and not by the agency of the 
hay-making machine, which, although of great service to furmers 
in some seasons, when hands are scarce, yet scatters abroad the 
leaves and blossoms of the finer kinds of grasses and small 
clover, whidi abounds in all good pasturages. In hay for 
hunters or racehorses, the two extremes must be carefully 
avoided— over-femientation, producing mowbuming ; or under* 
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fenaentaiion, producing mouldiness. The first has a strong 
diuretic effect ; the last will occasion disease of the lungs and 
broken wind. Clean firesh wheat straw is at any time prefer- 
able to bad hay, and when hunters or carriage-horses are fed 
upon manger food entirely— that is, com and chaff mixed — 
they should have a few pounds of dean and sweet wheat straw 
put mto their racks at night I have known horses kept for 
agricultural purposes entirely without hay throughout the sea- 
son, and in confirmation of this I may mention the system 
Sirsued on the late Lord Ducie's farm at Whitfield^ in 
loucestershire. Some five or six years since, the fame of Lord 
Ducie's improved mode of cultivation having reached my ears, 
I was induced, with three Mends^ to pay a visit to his farm, 
then under his lordship's personal supermtendence* 

The farm consisted, as I was informed, of about 240 acres of 
land, which, under the old system, had produced a rental of 
about 200^. per annum. The fences had been levelled, with all 
the timber : the land thoroughly drained, and a wide water- 
course cut tnrough the farm, into which the drainage water was 
conveyed. Insteiul of the old-fashioned bams, which, in my 
opinion, are much more calculated, and do generally prove, 
better preserves for rats and mice than for corn, a large and 
expensive threshing machine had been erected, driven by steam, 
and the ricks being placed close to the building, and on each 
side of a rail which led into the threshing-floor, the process of 
taking in and threshing out the com proceeded simultaneously 
as well as the cleaning and sacking it The system pursued on 
this farm was that which alone can answer in the present 
times — ^viz., to grow the greatest possible quantity of green and 
root crops, by which a large stock of cattle and sheep may be 
supported, and thus to add to the increase of the wneat crop 
also. The roots grown on the farm consisted of mangold wurzel, 
white carrots, and Swedish tujnips, the average per acre being, 
I was told^ about thirty tons. 

Except m the first year, very little artificial manure had been 
used, and none afterwards except that made on the premises. 
Large tanks were made to receive all the liquid manure from 
the different yards and bullock-houses, wnich, by forcing 
pumps, was thrown over the compost heaps standing outside 
the yards. As nearly as I can recollect, there were about 
eighty acres of roots, forty of clover, and one nundred and twenty 
of wheat growing on the farm when I visited it The trimming 
of the carrots produced an immense quantity of green food 
during the summer months, upon which and the clover, cut in 
a green states the cattle and stock subsisted. Hay was neither 
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made nor used. The horses employed were of a superior de- 
scription, and their drivers Scotchmen, with Scotch ploughs. 
The allowance of food to each horse was about a peck of oats, 
which were bruised, with a little clean wheat straw at night. 
The working hours were from seven in the morning until 
twelve, when the horses were brought into the stable, fed, and 
rested for two hours, and then worked again until five or six in 
the evening, as their services might be required. This was, of 
course, only during the spring, summer, and autumn months, 
when the days were long. The horses thus treated were in 
first-rate condition, and full of hard flesh. 

The system thus pursued on Lord Ducie's farm proves that for 
slow work carrots and com are sufficient to keep norses in good 
working condition, and even above the usual condition, wnich 
they certainly were when I saw them. I do not suppose that 
race-horses and hunters, whose bodily exertions are sometimes 
so severely taxed, would upon this same diet be enabled to go 
through their performances ; but I think that the prejudices 
which some men entertain against carrots being given at all, 
either to race-horses or hunters, are unfounded, and that they 
may be given not only safely, but with advantage both to the 
wind and health of the horse during the hunting season, two or 
three times a week. With draught horses certainly a great saving 
of hay may be effected by their use, nor does there exist any 
necessity for hay being given at all to horses required solely for 
this purpose ; when used by being cut into chaff, the consump- 
tion may be reduced to one-half the usual quantity, mixing it with 
two parts of wheat straw cut also into cha& The straw of oats, 
when cut early and well harvested, is also a good substitute for 
hay ; but I am no advocate for barley straw being given to horses 
in work, althoudb it may do very well for cattle. By the example 
set upon Lord Ducie's farm, it has been proved that horses can 
be kept in first-rate working condition, and that both cattle and 
sheep can be made fat for the butcher, without ever tasting hay 
at alL It may be asked why dispense with the use of hay, cui 
bono? The answer is, tnat an acre of land which will produce 
two tons of hay, will produce from twenty to thirty tons of 
mangold wurzel, carrots, or Swedish turnips. The usual allow- 
ance of hay to a horse being about a hundredweight per week, 
(and this, with the waste where hay is used, is a fair calculation,) 
you set off the value of the root crop against the hay crop ; the 
former may be put down at 1^. per ton. and the latter at 
3/. ; you have, therefore, three times tne money value in 
the roots, after deducting the expenses of cultivation, not to 
mention the extra quantity of manure which will be returned to 
the land. 
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The value of wheat straw may be put down at about 25#. the 
ton, and oats at 28. Qd. the bushel: two tons of hay would keep 
two horses twenty weeks, at a cost of 6^., or at the weekly raUi 
of 6s. On the other side, allowing two bushels of com to each 
horse, the cost would be 10a: for the two, carrots 38, per week, 
or three cwt By feeding on com and carrots, the expense of 
keeping two horses for twenty weeks would amount to 13L in 
which three tons of carrots would be consumed ; you have then 
left from seventeen to twenty tons of carrots, to meet the extra 
expense of com feeding, whicn would keep two other horses for 
the same period. It will be seen, therefore, by this plan of 
growing roots instead of hay, that twice the number of horses 
may be kept in far better condition tiian upon hay alone, the 
value of the manure to be returned to the land will also be 
proportionally greater. I have here given a fair allowance of 
com, more perhaps than falls to the lot of femn horses generally. 
But I have heard it stated that horses have been kept upon 
carrots and wheat straw onlv, and even hunted upon such food. 
This may be a fiuit, for anything I can say to the contrary, but I 
am quite satisfied that horses used for draught purposes will do 
better upon carrots, wheat straw chaff, and a moderate quantity 
of com, even half the allowance I have made, than upon hay. 
Various other kinds of grain are given to draught horses ; wheat, 
beans, peas, barley, and grains, but oats in this country have 
alway^ been considered thebest and soundest food for horses, which 
thev unquestionably are. affording more muscle than any oi^er. 
without any very heatingproperty. Wheat is a very improper f ooa 
for horses, although containing a great amount of nutritious matter ; 
it will swell in and distend the stomach, and I have known horses 
and sheep both killed by eating it : barley, without being prepared 
by boiling, is also very heating. For horses in hard work, split 
beans used with moderation are an excellent addition eitner to 
oats or soft manger food. Peas are objectionable, as tending to 
flatulency, but pea meal is often given both to horses and sheep, 
although my experience of its use will not justify me in recom- 
mending it The messes which are often prepared for farm and 
draught horses it is quite unnecessary to mention : every man 
has some crotchet in his head upon this subject, and I have seen 
various cooking apparatus in work for this purpose, some steam- 
ing potatoes, others boiling linseed, and my impression is that 
the result of all this domestic cookerv will be disappointment, 
causing more trouble than it is wortn, and in the end a moro 
expensive mode of feeding than upon good heavy oats, which 
require crushing only to be made the most of firuised g^orse 
has been highly extolled by some, but for what exact properties I 
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never heard ; it might be given, perhaps with advantage, to 
ndlking cows or ewes with lamb, in the spring of the year, when 
green food is scarce ; but except as an alterative, or relaxing diet, 
I do not know that it can be of any very beneficial use to the 
horse : another recommendation given to it by its advocates is, 
that it costs nothing,' or, in other words, that the land upon which 
it grows is worth nothing. Such may be the case in certain 
unfavourable localities, but my impression is. that land which 
will grow good gorse (not the little stunted kind found upon 
heaths and moor land,) will grow good com also ; in fayat, I 
should like to buy a hundred acres of good gorse land, for ten 
pounds an acre, notwithstanding it may be considered worth 
nothing. For racers, hunters, and other horses required for hard 
work, no grain can supply the place of good old oats * these, 
however, should be as fresh from the mow as possible, well 
harvested, bright in colour, and thin in the skin. It is better to 
ffo to market often, than to purchase a large quantity at once. 
For no com is improved by being kept in large bulk in granaries, 
however airy ; unless frequently tumed. it will become musty 
and unfit for horses in hard work. When a particularly fine 
sample of oats is found in the market, the best plan is to agree 
with the farmer for as many as you require^ to be delivered at 
certain intervals, at a fixed or the market pnce. 



CHAPTER V. 

Qnaatity of com to be aren. under different circu]nBtaneei---Mi8chieTOiu con- 
sequences of over-feeding, and fallacies of (Quackery — Exercise should 
supersede medicine as much as possible — Objections to over-sweating — 
Ventilation of stables — Means or removing ammoniacal smells — ^Proper 
declivity of flooring — ^Dan^rous effects of damp--€aTe respecting water, 
its quaUty, quantity, and tmie of being given— ^Dressing and grooming — 
Treatment of horses analogous to our treatment of ourselves — ^Digestion 
necessary before exercise — Treatment on returning from hunting — 
Washing and rubbing— Mistakes in bandaging — Cold water beneficial 
both to man and beast. 

With regard to the quantity of com to be allowed to each 
horse, the best rule to observe is to feed according to the work 
he has to undergo. Some horses will require more than others, 
and the age and constitution must be taken into account, but 
from three to six quarterns a day will generally be found 
ample. Some grooms think their horses can never lutve enough^ 
and keep stuffing them nearly all day long ; this wUl only have 
the effect of keeping the anunal in a feverish state, which will 
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bave to be reduced again by some fayourite oomponnd in the 
shape of ball No. 1, 2, or 3. 

Passing through a bye-street in a large city, some little time 
ago, I saw assembled before the door of a pothouse divers 
grooms and cabmen, who were discussing the merits of their 
various inventions in the quackery line ; one, in particular, was 
holding very cheap any assistance either from the veterinary or 
chemical art, and, in passing, these words caught my ear : — " X 
allays buys my own drugs, and mixes um.'* I thought to my- 
self *'and happy horses uiey must be under such able and 
scientific management f Horses which are fed according to 
their work require little assistance from the apothecaiy's shop, 
and, in my opinion, the less nauseous drugs are crammed down 
their throats, the better both for the master and the animal 
With grooms there appears to be some magical influence in the 
figure 3. How offcen have I heard it repeated that nothing short 
of three doses of physic would ever do to prepare a horse for 
being got into condition. Whether fat or lean, the poor brute 
must needs undergo this fiery ordeal, and although he might 
reouire more beans than aloes, yet three doses mtust go down« 

The best plan for putting horses into condition is to give 
them plenty of walking ana g:entle exercise at first — say fSr a 
month or six weeks, durinff which time they may require one or 
two doses of physic. I seldom give any horse more than two^ 
some not more than one, during this period of preparation, re- 
gulating their com according to their work, whi(m, after ail, I 
consider of the greatest importance ; for if a horse when first 
taken up into the stable is at once crammed with a quantity of 
oats ana beans, which is the general practice with most grooms, 
and kept in a neated atmosphere, with hot clothing as weU, the 
consequences will of course be, that his whole system will 
become in an inflanmiatory state and his l^s begin to swelL 
It requires both time and patience to i>roduce fijrm condition in 
either man or horse, and walking exercise is the only reasonable 
way to prepare them for such a state, with moderate diet, in- 
creasing it as the exercise is increased to trotting or galloping. 
A depajrture from this rule will insure a failure either in wind 
or limb ;— wind galls and strains are generally the result of 
horses bein^ forced to greater exertions than they were capable 
of under^mg at the time, and when their bodies have been 
loaded with superfluous flesh. 

I am no advocate for sweating hunters to the extent prac- 
tised by many. There is not, in my opinion, any necessi^ for 
sudi violent exercise ; a moderate gallop persevered in for a * 
reasonable time, and repeated every other day, will enable a 
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horse to acquire that indispensable requisite, which is commonly 
called wind, or the power of going at great speed without dis- 
tress. To anjr one acquainted with the anatomy of the horse, it 
must be obvious that this power cannot be suddenly attained, 
nor until all superfluous fat is gradually reduced, and the lungs, 
heart, and kidneys got into a healthy state of activity. This 
must be the work of time, and it cannot be done without. 

Ventilation also in stables is of the utmost importance to the 
health of the horse. Over each stall a small aperture should be 
made in the ceiling, and by having some draft noles in the front 
wall, with a sliding board, fresh air may be admitted as required, 
and thus the stable may be kept at a proper temperature. It 
isy I think, a good plan to have the entire window turn upon a 
pivot in the centre : thus, when the horses are out at exercise, 
the stable maybe thoroughly purified. By scattering gypsum 
or peat ashes over the floor, a great deal of the ammonia will 
be absorbed. In many old stables, the declivity of the pitching 
stones is so great as to cause a constant strain upon ike back 
sinews of the hind legs. The best plan is to have the floor of 
the stables very gradually decline from each side to the centre. 
In some of my loose boxes, which were large and square, the 
drain was in the centre of the box, with an iron grating over it. 
In any case the drainage from the stable should be quick and 
effective, the pitching or paving stones regularly and nicely 
laid * so as to throw off the urine into the main drains. Damp 
stables are very injurious to horses, which are subject to rheu- 
matic attacks, as well as dogs ; and the floor should be laid 
upon dry coal ashes, with a layer of concrete over them. There 
should also be a lar^e outside drain, with a good fall, the sdde 
nearest the wall being built up with bricks or stone laid in 
cement, which wiU prevent any surface water soaking into the 
floors or foundation of the stable. 

Whatever objections may be made on this score by grooms, 
stables should always be both lofty and have plenty of Hght. 
The want of the latter I am satisfied often causes horses to 3iy, 
if it is not the prim?vry or sole cause of this failing. There can 
be no wonder that horses, kept in badly-ventilated and dark 
stables, should be subject to ophthalmia and bad eyes ; the only 
wonder is, that they can see at all, when suddenly emerging 
from such dens into the broad glare of day. Starting and 
shving are, it must be admitted, vei^ great faults, by which 
manv serious accidents occur continudly ; but both habits are 
attributable to defective vision. Of late years more attention 
has been paid to the construction and ventilation of stables ; 
but still much remains to be done. 
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In large and roomy stables, where the ventilation is good, a 
large bucket of water may be left at the side of the manger, or 
a small cistern made of slate always kept three parts full, for 
the horse to drink when so inclined ; but water should not be 
kept in hot and close stables for the purpose that some grooms 
use it — viz., to take the chill of^ We all Know that hard spring 
water is not so ^ood for horses as soft river water : but when 
the latter cannot be had, spring or well water may oe put into 
a large cask or tub, with a good piece or two of chalk, or a 
lump of hard lime, and a small bowlful of this mixture put into 
a bucket of cold water; or the chill may be taken off by 
pouring some boiling water into the bucket Nothing can be 
more absurd or injurious than limiting th& allowance of water, 
a very conmion practice with i^orant grooms, which not only 
makes horses continuall^r cravmg for i^ but is also productive 
of fever and other complaints. In racing establishments, water 
is offered to the horses two or three times in a day, and it ought 
to strike every man of common sense that water is as necessary 
to a horse as food, particularly when so much evapioration goes 
on, as with racers and hunters. After severe exercise, the chill 
should be always taken off the water before given, for which 
puipose a quart of boiling water put into two gallons of cold 
will be found sufficient. Few men would. I should think, be 
simple enough to give any horse before ^allopin^ him^ a quan- 
tity of water ; but such, I have heard, is the practice with some, 
and this is one way of taking the chill off with a vengeance. 
On hunting mornings many grooms give their horses no water 
at all ; an ignorant and cruel practice, and productive of jxmdh 
injury to the animal When norses are properly attended to, 
and at reasonable hours, the stable being opened at five in the 
morning, no difference need be made in the allowance of water, 
but where the stable is visited at seven o'clock instead of five 
o'clock, which is more likely to be the case in small establish- 
ments, and when the master himself is not an early riser, a 
bucket of water may be too much, but two gallons can never do 
harm. A certain quantity is indispensably necessary for the 
proper mastication of the food, and without this the norse will 
oe in a state of fever the whole day. I have known horses 
nearly killed by this idle and ignorant plan of giving them no 
water on hunting mornings, the bowels naving become so con- 
stipated at the end of the day as to require the assistance of the 
veterinary surgeon the next morning. I should like to set these 
would-be knowing gentlemen down to their breakfast without 
their cup of tea or coffee, and a piece of dry bread only to 
mumble ! They would, if treated in this manner, have perhaps 
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a fellow feeling for the poor animals which have the misfortune 
to be placed under their care. 

Next in order to proper feediuff comes dressing and grooming ; 
and here there is a very wide field for the exercise of every 
description of assistants to manual labour, from the besom to the 
flesh-brush, the usual practice in these days being to dispense 
with as much bodily exertion as possible. I have seen horses 
taken frequently out of the stable, reeking hot, stripped of the 
saddle at once, and tied out in the open air to get ory, whilst 
their feet are being washed, or the besom perhaps applied to their 
legs, to brush the dirt of^ This is one way to save trouble, at 
the risk of endangering the horse's life ; and I have known some 
quietly disposed men allow their grooms to palm such a gross 
and palpable act of idleness and carelessness off upon them, as 
productive of no evil consequences to the horse, with the cool 
remark, ** Oh, I suppose my groom knows his business T Krum- 
vMf a man's business and doing it are not quite the same thing 
yet. but some men would believe the moon made of green cheese, 
ratner than take the trouble to inquire "why and how." If a 
man, after running a race, was suddenly stripped of all his 
clothes, with the perspiration running out of every pore in his 
skin, tne probability is that he would catch his death from 
cold ; and why should a horse be exempt from the like conse- 
quence? simply, I suppose, because he happens to be a horse, 
and his master an ass ! There can be no other reason ; cause 
and effect generally go hand in hand with all animals whose 
skins are porous, from the biped to the quadruped. 

It is not necessarv for every man who can buy and keep a 
horse to possess the knowledge of a veterinary surgeon, or even 
make such an attempt ; but if he will treat his horse pretty 
much after the same fashion as he treats himself, supposing 
him to be a man of moderate habits, he cannot err very far from 
the mark. Before breakfast he will feel himself more light and 
fit for a run, if so disposed, or a smart walk in the open fields ; 
he will then be ready for his breakfast, and eat it with avidity. 
After this repast he will not feel quite fit for a race, until he 
has digested his food, and perhaps hu paper t but in an hour's 
time he will be allri^t to go through his day s work, beginnine 
with moderation. Every man should bear in mind the old 
doggrel lines which, I suppose, it is almost unnecessary to repeat, 
" tip the hill spare me, down the hill bear me, on the flat never 
fear me." They are rendered also in other words to the same 
effect ; " Up the hill force me not, down the hill drive me not> 
on the level spare me not" That is, taking it for granted that 
the horse is fit to go, aa he could scarcely have been supposed 
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to address bis master in such language either when oat of con- 
dition, or with a fiill stomach. 

When a horse returns to the stable, either after hunting or a 
journey, the first thing to be done to him is to take on the 
bridle, but to let the saddle remain on for some time at least, 
merely loosening the girths. The head and ears are first to be 
rubb^ dry, either wim a wisp of hay or a cloth, and then by 
the hand until the ears are warm and comfortable ; this will 
occupy only a few minutes, and the horse can then have his bit 
of hay or feed of corn^ having previouslv, if returned from 
hunting or from a long journey, despatched his bucket of thick 
gruel : the process ot washing his legs may now be going on, 
whilst he is discussing his feed of com in peace ; as each leg is 
washed, it should be wrapped round with a flannel or serge 
bandage, and bv the time the four legs are done with, the horse 
will have finished his feed of com. A little hay may tiien be 
given, which will occupy his attention while the rubbing his 
body is proceeded with. I am a great advocate for plenty of dry 
dean wneat straw for this purpose; and a good groom, with a 
large wisp in each hand, will in a very short spac6 of time, 
ma£e a dean sweep of all outward dirt and wet It cannot, 
however, be properly done without a great deal of dbow grecue 
as well, of which the present generation are inclined to be very 
chary. When the bodv of the horse is dry, a large loose rug 
should be thrown over him, and the legs then attended to, and 
rubbed thoroughly dry by the hand ; I know the usual practice 
with idle and knowing grooms is to let the bandages remain 
on until the legs become dry of themselves, but I also know 
that there cannot be a worse practice : for norses' legs, after 
hunting, the laree knee-bucket should be used, with mentv of 
warm water, which will soothe the sinews . after sucn violent 
exertion, and allay any irritation proceeding horn cuts and 
tiioms. The system of bandaging horses' legs, and letting them 
remain in this state for hours^ must tend to relax the sinews ; 
fluch practices have never gained favour with me, but I have 
l^rd salt and water and vinegar highly extolled by some^ with 
which the banda^ are to be kept constantly wet. as tendmg to 
strengthen the sinews and keep them cool ; i^ however^ used 
too long or allowed to become dry, I conceive more injury 
likely to result from their use than benefit It is generally 
known that those who have recourse to belts for support in 
riding, cannot do well without them afterwards, and although 
often advised to tr^ these extra aids, I never avsuled myself of 
them; cold water is the best strengthener either to man or 
hoise, and a thorough good dry rubbing afterwards. After 
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severe walking exercise, the benefit of immersing the feet in 
warm water for a short time must be fully appreciated by all 
who have tried it ; but I very much question if any man would 
feel himself stronger upon his legs the next morning, by having 
them bandaged with hot flannels during the night. Very mucn 
may be done by the judicious use of hot and cold water, m fact, 
more than by half the prescriptions in general use ; but the 
proper time must be attended to as well, for its application* 
When a horse has had a long and severe day's work, he should 
not be harassed more than is absolutelv necessary, by groominff 
and dressing ; the chief business should be to get him dry ana 
comfortable as quickl^r as possible, and when that has been 
effected, a slight wisping over with a dry cloth will be suffi- 
cient for that night. 



CHAPTER VI, 



Essentials for dressing and cleaning a horse — Clothing to be suited to tempera* 
tore and time of year. — ^To be changed in order to ensure its dryn< 



Separate cleaning-rooms — Too much artificial treatment prejudicial — 
Danglers of sudden heats and colds — ^Death of a horse through inflanmia- 
tion induced by wrong treatment — ^Another anecdote — ^Absurd trouble 
taken by ^ooms, and unhealthy habit of hissing, puffing, and blowing 
while rubbmg down the animal — ^Amusing mistakes, but ultimate jsuccess 
of a sailor turned farmer — Ancient laws for the proper treatment of old 
horses, and want of similar humanity in the present day — Instances of 
ill-treatment of old horses — ^Anecdote of Charles, Ihike of Calabria. 

The usual appliances in dressing and cleaning a horse are a 
currycomb and brush, wisp of hay, and dry cloth, with a sponge 
and water brush for the feet, and a small comb for the mane and 
tail With horses of fine coats, or with those which have been 
clipped, the currycomb is too rough to be often used, unless 
where dirt or clay tenaciously adheres to the hair, and then it 
should be applied with a very light hand on the sumce only, so 
as not to scratch the skin ; it is more properly adapted to clean 
tiie brush only, the use of which is mdispensable to keep the 
coat free from dirt and scurf 

The «lothing should be adapted to the season of the year as 
well as the temperature of the stable ; and it is far preferable to 
have a cool stable and more clothing than a hot one with les& 
Until the weather becomes cold and chilly, a linen cloth is the 
best, and quite sufficient for any horse. At the end of October, 
the woollen rug may be substituted, but there is seldom occar 
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sion for more than one of these, although I have often seen two 
used, more for the purpose of keeping the horse's coat fine, than 
for any other. This coddling is not only of no service whatever 
to the horse, but decidedly prejudicial to him. The treatment 
of horses by grooms generally tends only to the one thing — ^their 
great object — ^the smart appearance of the horse's coat ; and to 
this almost every other consideration is to give way. What 
should we think of a man wearing his great coat and hat in the 
house, and putting them off when he went out on a wet day) 
The keeping a horse burdened with a quantity of warm clothing 
in a hot stable is just as reasonable a practice. Each horse 
should have to his wardrobe, however, two rugs at least, if not 
three, that one may be always dry. The cloth which is thrown 
over him when he first returns to the stable wet and dirty, is 
not proper for him to sleep in, and a clean one should be kept 
by the saddle room fire, ready to be put on, when he is done up 
for the night 

In some establishments there is a cleaning room set apart for 
this purpose, where the horses, when very dirty, are scrubbed 
and washed ; it has certainly an advantage in keeping the stable 
more firee from dust, but it should be protected from cold 
draughts of air. In warm weather, there can be no great harm 
done in cleaning a horse outside the stable door, provided he 
has a loose ru^ thrown over him, to prevent his too suddenly 
cooling ; but the practice of stripping a horse at once when 
heated, and tying him outside the stable without any clothing 
at all, is most injurious. Knowing the abuses to which thS 
liberty is so often exposed, I never allowed a horse of mine to 
be placed outside the door under any pretence, and the infringe- 
ment of this rule was certain dismissal Neither should I per- 
mit any horse in the winter season, after a hard day's wor^ to 
be removed into the cleaning room. 

Horses which are thus artificially treated in hot stables, and 
with warm clothing, are, of course, much more liable to catch 
cold than those which are almost used in a state of nature, such 
as cart horses, and from their sudden exposure to a cold atmo- 
sphere, when heated, arise colds, coughs. chiUs, and sometimes, 
in consequence of these, farcy and glanders. These evil effects 
may generally be traced to checked perspiration, and those who 
have kept horses must be aware that a severe cold caught in the 
winter months, is not so easily got rid of again, and often ends 
in chronic cough. Numbers of horses fEdl victims to inflam- 
mation, produced by sudden exposure to cold, and by having 
cold water ^ven to them when in a heated state. I witnessed 
the fatal effects of the latter a short time since with a young 
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and valuable horse belonging to a farmer. This horse was 
seized suddenly with what the farmer thought the colic, or 
fret, and the imlage practitioner being sent for, he gave nim 
what he called a warm drench, with about a quart of gin as 
well The result of this imprudent dose was soon visible, by 
increased pain and inflammation, which set in so rapidly that 
the horse was dead before nine o'clock the same evening. My 
advice was solicited in the afternoon, when too late • but I pre- 
scribed the only remedies which would be serviceable in such 
a case — ^the use of the enema and warm fomentations to the 
stomach — ^the horse having been already bled by his doctor 
till he dropped down. A little before nine o'clock, 1 fortunately 
went to see him, and found him surrounded by men and boys, 
trying to keep him on his legs, and prevent mm lying down. 
The learned Vet. was also present, but ignorant that at that 
moment his patient was dying. I ordered the men and boys in- 
stantly to come away from him, and they had not left him one 
minute, before the horse fell dead against the wall. Being a 
very large animal of the cart-horse breed, he would certainly 
have crushed to death one or more of the people who were 
around him but for my fortunate arrival iust at this critical 
moment. In cases of this kind, where inflammation sets in 
BO rapidly, the probability is that the most scientific treatment 
would scarcely avail to save life ; but when fiiel is added to fire, 
by peppery drenches, or drastic doses of physic being crammed 
down the horse's throat, the chances of a cure are hopeless. 
In the very first instance bleeding may check the inflammation : 
a good dose of castor oil should also be given, and warm gruel 
with a little ginger in it. A warm mustard poultice may also 
be applied to the stomach, and flannels steeped in hot water. 

I will state one case more which came under my own obser- 
vation, and where a very valuable horse would most inevitably 
have been sacrificed at Mr. Bolter's altar of maxims but for my 
timely aixival on the scene of action. A friend was staying 
with me in the hunting season with two good horsea He had 
his stud groom, of course, a very consequential gentlemaii, and 
who did not, as the vulgar saying is, think, small beer of himsel£ 
I gave them some loose boxes to themselves, which were 
generally hermetically sealed against all peering curiosity hun- 
ters. I seldom ventured to look into this garden of the Hes- 
perides for fear of the dragon, but my man often talked of the 
condition and other balls vmich were being continuallv crammed 
down the horses' throats, much against ms advice ; but he was 
considered only as a country bumpkin, and what should he 
know about the management of high-bred cattle like his maa- 
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ter'a horses 1 One day my friend came to me with a very rueful 
visage, saying his horse was taken very ill, and Thomas had 
advised him to send for the farrier of the village. 

" Send," I said; " for the butcher at once." 

" Why," he said, " I did not know what to do • and Thomas 
said the norse was very ill, and he should go for the farrier." 

" Well," I said, " the horse belongs to you, and you can do as 
you like ; but 111 bet you five pounds that if Mr. Bolter crams 
one of his fire balls down his throat he will be carrion by to- 
morrow morning." 

" Oh !" he said, " what shall I do ? Pray come and see him, 
for I fear the farrier is arrived already ; and the horse cost me 
one hundred and twenty guiueas." 

" So many shillings," I said, " he is not worth if Mr. Bolter 
once handles him." 

He hurried me down to the stable at once, and fortunately 
^Q farrier had not made his appearance — ^his stopping to mix 
up the precious compound he usually crammed down horses' 
throats upon all occasions, upon this, saved the horse*s life. 
Upon examining him, I found him suffering from incipient in- 
flammation, no doubt produced by Mr. Thomases condition 
balls, and tne chances were fifty to one against his recovery. I 
told my friend there was only one course to pursue, and that 
instantly must be done — ^to send to the nearest large town for a 
clever veterinary surgeon, to bring with him his apparatus for 
injecting warm water and gruel, to unload and soothe the intes- 
tines. A man on horseback was directly despatched on this 
errand, and no sooner was he gone than the village professor 
made his appearance. Bein^ always open to conviction if 
wrong, and wishing also to hear the opinion of my learned 
friend, Mr. Bolter, I held my peace. My friend and Thomas 
held a consultation together, and I could see Mr. Bolter*s advice 
about the nice cooling ball tnat he had brought with him being 
given at once, was on the point of being adopted, when it was 
time to step in to the rescue of the poor horse. 

"Pray, Mr. Bolter," I said, "will you allow me to see the 
ball you are so strongly recommending T 

'' Oh, sir, by all manner of means : here it is." 

The smell was sufficient. 

" Will you tell me," I said, " what this ball contains ? 

•* Oh no, sir, you know we never tells out of school; but it is 
summut I mixes," with a very knowing look. 

"Well, then," I said, " as you are so communicative, I will 
tell you same ol the ingredients— oZ^ I do not pretend to. Your 
occult science haa^ no doubt, many secrets which are far too 
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deep for me to unravel ; your ball, however, contains aloes, 

fam guaiacum, carraway, and, I have a notion, a sprinkling of 
lack pepper, with a few drops of oil of turpentine." 

At this announcement, Mr. Bolter's visage became consider- 
ably elongated ; but he still tried to keep his ground, saying 
he would answer for his ball, and he would take a little blood 
as well. 

" Bleeding," I said, "may not be amiss ; but the only fit re- 
ceptacle for the ball is your own pocket," 

My friend appearing undecided, 1 clenched the matter by say- 
ing at once — 

" Now, Mr. Bolter, I will bet you five pounds, or five shillings, 
that if the horse is to take that stuff in your pocket, he is stiff 
in four-and-twenty hours— vdll you take my bet T 

"No, sir," he said, " I wont : I don't like betting." 

"Then," said my friend, "that settles the matter ; my horse 
shall not take that ball, at all events." 

The horse was bled, however, and very soon afterwards a 
clever veterinary surgeon arrived, who approved of what T had 
done and suggested, and told my friend that if the furrier had 
crammed that stuff down the horse's throat, his chance would 
have been out. 

" Warm water and gruel, with the apparatus I have brought 
over, are the onlv remedies to be applied in this case ; and if 
these don't save his life, nothing can. 

Fortunately his life was saved, and Mr. Thomas was ordered 
to spare his trouble in mixing up any more condition balk. 
One can scarcely guess the extraordinary things which are some- 
times prescribed by ignorant people in the country. 

Before I could give my horses the luxury of a loose box to 
each, they were always turned round in their stalls once or 
twice in tne day, and left to stand, with a rein attached to each 
post, and in this position they were groomed, cleaning horses 
against the rack, or manger, induces them to become crib-biters. 
Some horses are so ticklish, when rubbed under the belly, that 
you cannot prevent them lucking, unless the foreleg is strapped 
up, or the tail held firmly down by one hand, wmle the ouier 
is employed in wisping off the dirt ; but some grooms take 
rather a pleasure in making their horses kick and bite whilst 
dressing tnem — ^there is certfunly no necessity for half the fiiss 
and work which is made often about this simple operation. To 
hear some grooms hissing and blowing whilst dressing horses, 
you might suppose their labours to be quite Herculean ; ana 
the quantities of dust they inhale from this practice cannot be 
otherwise than most hurtml to their own constitutions. 
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To those wlio liave not been accustomed to horses from 
early youth, the management of them is a sealed volume which 
they do not care perhaps to brea^ open and look into^ and 
therefore everything is left to their grooms ; they do not like to 
interfere, either from a fear of exposing their want of knowledge 
to their inferiors in every other respect, probably, than this. I 
was once much amused by a sailor commencing farming opera- 
tionSy with about as much knowledge of ploughing as his 
ploughman had of managing a ship ; but having been accustomed 
to strict obedience from all hands on board, he carried the same 
peremptory disposition on land, and any of his workmen sug- 
{^esting anything to be done, were ordered by the captain to do 
just the contrary, merely by way of maintaining his paramount 
authority. It may well be supposed that tiie system pursued 
by our sea captain for the first five months was an3rthing but 
Agreeable to the rules of good husbandry ; the farm, in fact, was 
turned nearly top9y4urvy, but being a very shrewd and observ- 
ing man, he soon saw what was right and what wrong, and 
trimmed his sails accordingly ; being laughed at by a tanner 
for such extraordinary proceedings as some of his were, he 
angrily replied, " Do you think I am going to be told by these 
landlubbers what to do? my or dersshall be obeyed, whether 
li^ht or wrong, and now that my hands are quite satisfied on 
tins point, and will do whatever I tell them, I think we shall 
sail very well together, and right the ship at last." He turned 
out, afterwards, a capital farmer, and his men were always the 
most orderly and well-conductea in the parish. 

Every man may, with a very little trouble, acquire the 
knowledge necessary to manage nis horses, his best instructor 
being canvmcm sevise; and it would be well tor the equine race, 
were their lords and masters to bestow a little more attention 
upon them than they usually do. Horses were much more 
regaled by the heathens of old, whom we think so meanly of^ 
than they are by us Christians of the present day. Laws were 
made by Constantine to enforce the proper treatment of horses, 
and punishments inflicted upon those wno ill-treated or abused 
them ; and we read that the old racers, who had distinguished 
themselves in the circus, were afterwards maintained out of the 
public treasury; those pensioners on the public bounty were 
called " EmeritL" as deserving their discharge from labour, and 
also support in their declining years. How fare the " Emeriti " of 
the present day ? and how few consider the aged and worn-out 
servante, which have contributed so much to their pleasures or 
their purse ! Instead of protection in their declining years, 
they are generally made over to the tender mercies of cabmen 
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or cadgers, until the little strength they have remaining is 
whipped out of them, and they are then consigned to the 
knacker^s hands ; surely, the paltry few pounds for which an 
old horse mav be sold, should be no consideration with their 
great and wealthy owners, and it would be more to their credit 
to have their old servants shot at once, than expose them so 
remorselessly to certain drudgery, and a lingering death. 

To piove how old horses may be abused, I may state an 
instance which occurred under my own observation ; T had an 
old hunter, no particular favourite, one which had been ridden, 
however, several seasons by the second whipper-in, but having 
become too slow for his work, my first whipjjer-in told me he 
could get him a good place for life, with an old farmer who 
wished much to have nim, and promised to take every care of 
him, merely reauiring him to ride about the farm ; upon this 
assurance, and knowing something of the man, I consented to 
let him go, — ^but guess my astonishment when, a few months 
id^ierwards, upon returning home, this identical old horse was 
put into my carriage (and a heavy one it was,^ to drag me home 
a distance of fourteen miles ; I could scarcely oelieve it possible, 
but there he certainly was. Thia was the only pair of horses I 
could procure, and he was therefore obliged to go the journey, 
which I was determined should be his last Passing through 
the town where his present owner Hved, I stopped and made 
inquiries how he could have come into his possession * the story 
was soon told : the farmer did not like nim, and had there- 
fore sold him to the postmaster. Having explained to this man 
the circumstances under which he had left my stables, I asked 
the price he had given for him. which was ten pounds ; this 
sum I immediately tendered to nim, and the old horse never 
left my premises again. 

This case may operate as a caution to others, not to trust to 
their servants, or allow them to have any casting vote, as to the 
fate of an old norse. There is an old story, which has probably 
been heard by many of my readers, but it is so appropriate to 
the subject, that I may be pardoned for introducing it at this 
juncture. It was the practice of Charles, Duke of Calabria, to 
sit in council at Naples with his ministers on certain days, to 
hear all general complaints ; and that no persons, however humble, 
should be denied admittance to his presence, a wire was run 
across the court to the outside entrance, which, when pulled, 
gave the Duke an opportunity of knowing that some petitioner 
had applied for admission. There was an old baron who, being 
tired of his horse, then grown stale in his service, had ordered 
him to be turned out of his stable, to obtain a livelihood how 
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he cotilcL This horse one day straying near the court, and 
mbbing against the wall, pulled the bell j the Duke's attention 
was attracted by it, but no person clauning admittance, he 
inquired of his attendants the cause, and was answered by a 
courtier, with a smile upon his countenance, that it was only an 
old horse. " That makes no difFerence," replied the Duke j " my 
court is open to all, and I would have you to know that justice 
extends to the brute creation. Who is the owner of that horse? 
Send for him directly." The baron was summoned to answer 
for his horse, and acknowledged that he had rendered him much 
service in several campaigns, but being now worn out and 
useless, he had turned nim adrift to provide for his own living. 
"Very well," said the Duke, "but let me ask you one question: 
since yaw have been in years and past service, has the pension 
which my father granted you been withheld f "No, sire," 
was the reply ; " it has been punctually paid to me." " Then," 
said the Duke, "if you would retain your pension, and the 
character as well of a brave and generous man, go and provide 
for your old horse, as the state has provided for you." The case 
of the old baron and his horse is, I fear, but too common even 
in these enlightened days, and few, very few prove, although all 
may admit, tibat justice should extend to the orute creation. 
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On summering in loose boxes— Various accommodation and means for so domg 
— ^A horse requires relaxation as veil as a man — ^Abundance of water ne- 
cessary— Instance of insatiate thirst — ^Thirst often caused b^ irritating 
over-doses of medicine — ^Frequent death of horses from injudicious physic- 
ins^ — Subject of summering continued — ^Loose boxes sometimes a toler- 
aHe substitute for turning out — ^Diet — Over-cramming during the summer 
to be avoided — ^Young grass the best and gentlest purgative — Care re- 
quired when a change is made from green to dry food— Prejudices of some 
persons against turning out to grass — Practice and experience of the 
author in reference to iBummering — Observations of Nimrod. 

Many of my readers may recollect the letters of the mighty 
"Nimrod," on the subject of summering hunters in loose boxes, 
which gained many advocates for a system which has been con- 
tinued down to the present day, and it may be considered pre- 
sumptuous in me to question such high authority. I am aware, 
also, that it is not in the power of every one to give his horse 
. I write for the man of one horse, as well as for the master 
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of studs on a lar^e scale) the benefit of a summer run. with cer- 
tain conditions inseparably connected with the well-being of 
the horse when turned out to grass. I have seen horses sum- 
mered in various ways, from the great studs in Leicestershire, 
down to the single animal kept by the lover of the noble science, 
whose limited means only allow him the opportunity of meeting 
the hounds once or twice per week during the himting season, 
and who is obliged to husband his horsed power to admit of 
this gratification. Some summer their horses in the stable 
only, with windows and doors open ; some in loose boxes, in 
sheds, bams, and outhouses, as each man's fancy leads him, or 
according to his peculiar circumstances. I have seen horses 
turned into such places, with a thick layer of wet clay up to 
their fetlocks ; others with a profusion of straw ; others without 
any, standing on the bare stones to keep their feet cooL I 
knew, also, a very economical gentleman, who, instead of giving 
his hunters a run at grass, gave them a run in his phaeton during 
the summer months, and he said they were all the better for it ! 
Gredat Jvdceus Apdla, non ego. To make the most of horses, 
where such a disposition exists, there can be no question that 
hunters, after a severe season, do require some relaxation and 
rest from their arduous labours during the summer months. 
The bow should not always be kept bent. Some consider 
horses in the light of machines, and work them as long and as 
hard as they can ; and when unfit for use, buy others. Some 
sporting men (as they are termed) will, in like manner, run a 
good horse o£f liis legs, or until he has scarcelv a sound one to 
stand upon. With such I have little to do ; thev are quite out 
of my pfale, and if they can reconcile such conduct with their 
consciences^ they must be hard indeed. Justice extends to tlie 
brute creation. Unfortunately, however, for the brute creation, 
there is many a greater brute to be found among bipeds than 
quadrupeds. Mr. Martin's act, it is true, has somewhat pro- 
tected the humbler animals from the cruelty and tyranny whidi 
have been exercised over them by those higher animals supposed 
to be endowed with reason and religion ; out it does not go far 
enough. To those who have not the opportunity of turning 
their horses out to grass, I would suggest the plan of giving 
^em some large outhouse, or a loose box in some cases must 
suffice, well littered with straw, the place to be kept as cool as 
possible. There should be placed in one comer a very large 
Ducket, such as is used for washing horses' legs, or a good 
sized tub, containing nine or ten gallons of water ; this should 
be filled morning and evening with fresh water. The craving 
which many horses evince for water is generally caused by 
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the absurd practice of grooms in stinting them in the quantity 
given. 

A friend of mine once complained to me of a horse he had, 
which he said was never satisned, and he believed would drink 
a pond dry. " Well," I said. " that is soon cured ; get a large 
bucket or tub, and put it in nis box, and make your man keep 
filling it to the brim as long as he will drink ; don't let him get 
to the bottom." He followed my suggestions, and the next time 
I saw him, he said his horse was quite curea. and never cared 
about water afterwards. I may here say tnat when I kept 
hunters, they had always a large bucket of water standing by 
them in their boxes^ da^ and night. Of course when they came 
in hot, from hunting, it was removed, but replaced always 
when they had been dressed and done up for the night. When 
one consiaers the violent exertions which some horses undergo 
in the course of the da^, added to the hot and impure air 
breathed by them in their stables, there can be no surprise at 
their thirst and craving after water. It is not only cruelty, but 
folly, to deprive them of as much as they require, and unless 
they have been stinted in the quantity by some ignoramus of a 
groom, they will not drink more than is good for them. We 
cannot always say the same of his would-be genius of a master, 
when seated in the back parlour of the "Lushington Arms." 
A little learning i& a dangerous thing, and the airs some of these 
stud grooms, as they are called, give themselves, as well as the 
knowledge they assume of everything connected with horses, 
are something quite preposterous. To hear them talk and give 
their opinions, you would suppose they had the whole pharma- 
copeia at their fingers or tongues' ends, and had been bred up in a 
veterinarv college. What with alterative balls, condition balls, 
urine balls, and all such trash, is it to be wondered at that horses 
are sometimes craving for water, or nearly dying of thirst? 
The wonder is they so long eidst under such treatment. ^ And 
then, when Mr. John, the grooin, has ^ot his horse and himself 
into a fix, by an overdose of his condition balls (given for the 
sole purpose of making the horse look fine in his coat), he goes 
with a long story to master about his horse being in a very bad 
way : got the colic, or fret (no wonder) ; better send for Mr. 
Bolter, the village blacksmith, who sets up for veterinary sur- 
geon, cow doctor, pig and dog doctor, all in one. Exit John. 
Eater Mr. Belter. Mr. Bolter assumes a very serious aspect, 
looks the horse over, turns up the whites of nis eyes, pinches 
Mm in the side, pretends to feel the pulse, although he can't 
quite make out where it lies, and pronounces ms opinion. 
"A very bad case, Mr. John, and as much as I can do to save 
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his life. Tie his head up, while I steps across and ^ets summnt 
as I mixes, which will do un good." Mr. Bolter quickly returns 
with such a comx)ound, in the shape of a ball, that it often 
settles the business, and the next x)erson who appears on the 
scene is the knacker. We had often dead horses brought to the 
kennel, which, coming from farmers, we could not well refuse, 
and the general reply to my question, " Well, farmer, this is a 
sad loss to you ; how did it happen T " Oh, sir, he was taken 
all of a sudden with the coUc or fret, or something of that sort, 
and we sent off at once for the furrier (commonly so called, 
instead of farrier, but bv the way no misnomer), and he gave un 
a drunch." " Oh," said I, " the drench explains all ; you need 
say no more." I do not by any means wish to be too hard upon 
the Messrs. Bolters, or gentlemen of their profession, but I am 
only stating facts which commonly occur, and which might be 
remedied by the use of a little common sense, instead of so 
much of the mixums. In all inflammatory cases these con- 
founded balls and drenches are only adding fuel to fire, and 
must produce &tal consequence& 

To return to my subject of summering horses. If you have 
no opportunity of turning them out, you must do the best you 
can with a loose box. The more roomy and airy it is the bet^ 
ter. The shoes should be taken off, the hoof pared well down 
and even all round, and short at the toe. Lucerne is a capital 
thing to give horses, but fresh vetches, not too old, or new 
mown grass, if the others are not to be had, will answer the 

Eurpose. You need not attend to the crotchets many grooms 
ave in their heads of cramming horses during the summer 
months with com, under the idea of keeping them in condition ; 
they do not require more than two feeds per day. With no 
work and no exercise, they will always keep hign enough in 
flesh, if not too high. Clothing of course they wiU not require, 
which should be gradually withdrawn from the time they are 
not used for work. Many knowing hands, who must be iJways 
meddling with horses' stomachs in some way or other, prescribe 
a dose of physic, as a preparation — ^for what 1 The gripes or 
colic I should suppose. When horses are taken from dry food 
to green you may as well give a man a dose of calomel and a 
black draught in the morning who is taken off beefsteaks and 
port wine to he ptU on mutton broth or gruel Young grass will 
clear them out well enough without the aid of the apothecaries* 
shop, but when taken up and put from green food to dry hay 
ana com, they will then require a dose or two of physic, with 
plenty of bran mashes. 
I am weU aware that with many there exists a prejudice 
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against taming horses out to grass at alL They say it takes 
them at once out of condition, that is, from hard flesh and mus- 
cle, the result of hard feeding, and that you have to do this 
over again before the horse is fit to work. I grant it is the 
case to a certain extent ; but the question is, under which sys- 
tem the horse will do most work, and last longest in health and 
strength | in short, be of most value to his owner, for that is the 
point which most men consider, and that only. My answer is, 
that a horse which has the benefit of a summer's run at grass 
every year, will last many years longer and do more work, and 
hard work too^ in the season, than the horse which is constantly 
kept in condition, as the term is, and fed upon com, winter ana 
summer. The cord that is always strained will snap the soon- 
est. I have heard it objected also, that horses when turned out 
to grass become as fsit as bullocks, that they are driven vdld by 
flies, get kicked by others, become broken-winded and roarers, 
fill their legs with windgalls by stamping, and^ in short, that 
they are nearly ruined by it I can only say, in thirty years' 
experience, I never met with any of these evu results from my 
usual plan of summering horses, and I will shortly state the 
course I invariably pursued. Our hunting season expired with 
the first week of April ; after that the horses were only wisped 
over once a day, not dressed : the com taken off from four feeds 
per diem to two, which were mixed with a large portion of hay- 
chafi^ and given as usual at four times * the clothes were thrown 
loosely on (a single rug) without any girth, the shoes taken off, 
and the feet pared down as far as we could go without drawing 
blood. The first fine day all the horses were turned out in a 
dry pasture, with not much grass in it, where there were shade 
and water, tor an hour or two at first. If it rained they were 
caught up again, and rubbed dry when brought into the stables. 
"Didn't they gallop and tear about the field, and try to kick 
each others' legs on?' No, they did no sucn thing, their feet 
were rather too tender for much galloping, and not being utter 
strangers to each other, they generally began feeding quietly, 
and so went on amicably together. They were always brought 
into the stable in the evemng, and had a feed of com with 
plenty of hay and chafi^ and a rack of hay at night ; also a feed 
of com in the morning before let out, until the weather became 
more settled, and they had become gradually inured to the 
change. After that they remained out, day and night, except 
in hot weather, when they were taken up in the morning about 
ten o'clock, ana remained in their loose boxes until the cool of 
the evening. There was also a large open shed in which they 
ooold at any time take refuge from a storm. Their feet were 
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always looked over every three weeks, and if any were brittle 
a thin tip or plate was put on. Thus they continued until the 
beginning of July : they were then taken up for good to prepare 
for cub-hunting. I perfectly agree with the remarks of iNimrod, 
(whose work I have read long since these first chapters were 
written), about horses being entirely ruined by being turned 
out to grass in the usual manner, without care or protection of 
any kind. Fine coated horses would be driven wild with the 
flies, and stamp and batter their legs to pieces. No Buch course 
as this has ever been advocated by me, and unless the horses 
can be regularly attended to as I have stated, they are far bet- 
ter even in a stable. To those who cannot dispense with their 
horses' services until late in the summer, I would recommend a 
paddock with a shed in it, or to give them the run of a farm 
yardif no paddock can be had, as horses are sadly tormented 
with flies from the end of July to the middle of August. I shall 
enter more at length on this subject at another time. This, for 
the present, may suffice. I can only state in conclusion that 
my horses treated in this manner went through more work than 
any others in the fleld, were seldom dck or sorry, did not go 
broken-winded, and lasted for many years longer than others 
which were always kept on the hard system. 
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Bemarks on the lelection and purchasing of hones-^Tricks of dealera-* 
Change in the teeth as age advances — ^Disposition ascertainable from 
the appearance of the eye — Characteristics of the form indispen- 
sable to constitute a good hunter, as distinct from those of the carnage- 
horse — ^Details to be considered as to the neck and shoulders — ^B^h action 
horses objectionable, as also horses "in at the elbows" — ^Trial neceesazy 
in purchasing horses, and benefit of experience in effecting a purchase— 
liittle time required to know a good horse from a bad — roints to be ob- 
served in their appearance — ^Len^h necessarj, but under certain restric- 
tions — Diseases and imi>erfections; such questions best referred to 
the veterinary surgeon — ^Difference among the professors of that science 
—Curious instance — ^Arguments derived nom sweating, and cause, symp- 
toms, and effects of lameness in horses — ^Danger of we lancet in inex- 
perienced hands — "Use of fomentations — ^Bules for bleeding — ^The " speedy 
cut'' — Instance of it while at Oxford — Causes of broken knees ; Dangers 
of the wood pavement — ^Their treatment — ^Diseases of the feet — Wind- 
falls — Outs, and their treatment — Great care requisite in the use of the 
irons — Causes of internal unsoundness; broken wind — Disadvantages 
and proper treatment of "roarers" and ** whistlers" — ^Use and treatment 
of broken-winded horses — Conclusion. 

Haying now treated of the breeding, rearing, and general 
management of horses^ it may be as well to make a few remarks 
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iipon tlie purchasing of them, and the points to be attended to 
in selecting them, for the purpose of hunting, the road, or har- 
ness. The first question generally asked is the age of the horse, 
should his appearance be approved of; and here the inexpe- 
rienced man will be entirely at themercy of the seller, unless ne 
ean obtain the assistance of some friend well versed in such 
matters, or the opinion of a veterinary surgeon, which is not 
always obtainable. The teeth of a horse undergo ^eat changes 
from the time of birth to the period when he is between four 
and five vears old, about whicn time the tush or tusk appears, 
situated between the front and back teeth. From the marks or 
erooves in the front teeth the age of the horse may be correctlv 
Known by those accustomed to them. At six years old the 
mark on the two central front teeth is gone, though a slight 
black stain still remains. At seven years old the mark on the 
four front teeth of the lower jaw disappears, and that on the 
two outside ones is wearing out also. Alter this the experienced 
alone can determine the age of the horse, but it may be known 
(o them by the teeth on the upper jaw. The disposition and 
temper of a horse may be known by his eye, which, when large 
and fiiU, betokens a good temper ; but when small, with a pro- 
jecting ud, the reverse is generally the case. Large heads are. 
m my opinion, very objectionable, as well as what are called 
Roman noses, and, generally speaking, are indicative of a bad 
strain in blocd. For carriage horses the shape of the heads may 
not be of much conseauence, but for hunters a small head, or at 
least a thin one. is indispensable. I never yet saw a horse with 
a big burly head of good or lasting qualities m the field, although 
there are of course exceptions to most general rules. 

A friend of mine once purchased a fine-looking animal as a 
hunter, which he brought out in great form to exhibit, and 
asked my opinion of Mm. " His head," I replied, '* is quite 
enough for me." " Well," he said. " but just cast your eye over 
him : he is a splendid animal" '^ All, barring his knowledge- 
box. His make and shape were good ; in fact, he was what 
the dealers call a Jme topped horse; but there was a deficiency 
of bone under the knee, as well as exuberance of head, and I 
advised my Mend to consign him at once to the carris^e. ** Oh. 
no," he replied, '*he is a capital hunter, and I intend to show 
you the way to-day, if we have anything to do." We did have 
tomething to do, as it turned out ; but it was more than my 
Mend could do to keep his bi^-headed brute together, and, after 
having given him some rattling fisdls, it ended by his stopping 
entirely at the last hill aud giving in. The next time I saw 
him he was in his proper place, with a collar on his neck. 

A horse with a big body and thin legs can never carry weigfU 
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through a liard da^r. The finest form is of little use witkout 
good legs and feet, with plenty of bone and muscle. These are 
of the greatest importance to the hunter, and, without them, 
no hors& can long stand the wear and tear of a himter's life. 
Good flat hocks are also of first-rate consideration. A fine 
crest and neck, with high shoulders, present great attractions 
to many, but are not essential in a hunter. ^ Horses with rather 
low shoulders, but fine at the point, and thin necks, often prove 
good in the field, also showing greater speed ; and if possessed 
of other requisites, such as good chests and backs, standing low 
in the body, upon straight legs. I should prefer them to very 
high or largo-snouldered animals. When in motion, a horse 
should go level and easy to himself lifting his le^ sufficiently 
high to clear the ground j but very high-actioned norses are, in 
my opinion, very objectionable, either as hunters or hacks. 
Grand action is all very fine in a London carriage horse, or a 
park pack, where show is of such great importance ; but for 
wear and tear give me the level stepper, who will still oe lifting 
a clean le^ long after the others have been strained and bat- 
tered to pieces. 

Horses in at the elbows, as the term is, can seldom go with 
ease to themselves or comfort to their riders : they have a short 
and jarring action, and are liable to falL 

In purchasing horses for myself if satisfied with the appear- 
ance of the animal, the only trial I required was to have them 
led with a loose halter a certain distance, and then trotted back 
to where I was standing, and, strange as it may appear, I 
seldom mounted a horse before I purchased him. A farmer 
once brought me one which, at the first glance, I saw was just 
the animal to suit me. Having quickly looked him over nrom 
head .to foot, there was nothing out of order which I could 
detect, and I ther^ore inquired the price. The farmer thinking 
from my hasty examination that I did not intend to purchase, 
solicited me to mount and try his paces. This I declined, but 
made him walk the horse up to- the yard door and trot him 
back. 

" Now, farmer," I said, " that will do ; how much do you ask 
for himf 

" Why, sir, I hope you will not think fifty-five guineas too 
much ; ne is rough and dirty now, but I will take less if you 
think the figure too high, and I wish you would only put your 
leg over him." 

'* Put him in the stable, and here's your money." 

Those accustomed to horses seldom require more than five or. 
ten minutes to look any animal well over ; bat to the inexpe- 
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rienced a mncli longer investigation is necessary. A narrow con- 
tracted foot and a wide one are equally to be avoided. The first is 
generally the result of disease or bad management in shoeing, 
and horses with the latter are liable to speedy cuts under the 
knees. Very long pasterns are objectionable, as also those in 
the other extreme. The distance, however, from the fetlock to 
the knee should be short and the muscles of the arm full and 
large. It has been justly remarked that, for speed, a horse 
must have length somewhere, either in the body or the limbs. 
The former is far preferable to the latter, although I have had 
good hunters with short backs and bodies, but they were gene- 
rally what are called buck leapers, and not very easy to sit on 
going over their fences. 

The diseases and imperfections of horses have been so folly 
described and pointed out by Mr. Laurence and other professors 
of the vetennaiy school, that I should probably be only sup- 
posed to be taking a leaf out of their book were I to go at any 
length into this their peculiar department When the services 
of a clever veterinary sureeon can be obtained^ it is the safest 
plan for the inexperienced to call in their assistance at once, 
and to avail themselves of professional advice, even in i)ur- 
chasing an animal The fee to be paid on such occasions is a 
very trifling consideration in respect of the risk any unsophis- 
ticated person may run in being done out of a large sum of 
money by buying a brute, and the ipleasure of having to keep 
him into the bargain, in the veterinarv art, as well as others^ 
doctors differ, as will be seen by the ballooning trial some time 
since, when some asserted that an animal so suspended must 
suffer ; others, that he did not The case aapesiis to have turned 
on this point — ^at least, so it is reported. The fact of the animal 
sweating exceedingly, which was alleged by the prosecutor as a 
proof of the supposed pain, was met by the evidence of wit- 
nesses, who deposed to the same condition in other horses, 
which, on the same evening, a very hot one, were standing 
quietly in their stables. The cases, in my opinion, are not 
analogous; and beyond that, they have no reference to each 
other. Sweating in horses, as well as in their lords and masters, 
we all know, can be produced by either excessive uight, exces- 
sive heat, or excessive pain ; and I should like to see any 
philosopher who doubts the truth of this assertion just sus- 
pended by his smallclothes to the car of a balloon, with his legs 
dandling under (only by way of experiment), to travel as hi^h 
as the top of St Paul s. There is nothing extraordinarjr in 
horses confined in close stables breaking out into a sweat in a 
very hot evening; but there must be some other cause to pro- 
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duce this efFefct were they standing only in the open field- The 
animal suspended to the car of the balloon must have been in a 
still cooler atmosphere, and therefore could not have sweated 
from excessive heat. His state, as deposed to, must have been 
produced by fright and pain combined, and, with all due defer- 
ence to learned opinions, I must, as advocating the cause of the 
horse and hound, maintain that such an experiment was an act 
of cruelty and nothing else. 

We all know that those engaged in surgical operations have 
little sympathy for the sufferings of their patients, and it is, 
perhaps, fortunate that the case is so ; but for this very reason, 
the evidence of such men, where a question arises as to the pain 
any animal, biped or quadruped, may suffer under an operation, 
should be listened to with caution. Every one has heard the 
story of the girl and the eel ; and her reply when rebuked for 
her cruelty in skinning them alive, " Law, sir, they be used to 
it." The fact is, she was so used to it that she never considered 
its cruelty. That any animal can be suspended in mid air to 
the car of a balloon without bodily suffering, I, for one, will 
never believe, though all the vetermary surgeons in London 
should decide to the contrary. It maybe as well to notice some 
of the common kinds of lameness in horses, their probable cause& 
appearances, and effects. Lameness in the shoulder is occasioned 
by the muscles being overstrained, either by exertion, slipping, 
or falling, and may at once be known by the horse dragging his 
toe along the ground when moving. Hunters are more liable 
to this kind of lameness than horses used for other purposes, 
and it is wonderful that they are not more frequently lamed in 
this manner, when one considers the terrific falls they often 
meet with. 

It is a dangerous thing to trust a lancet in the hands of an 
inexperienced man, and therefore a veterinary surgeon should 
be sent for at once — ^fomentations being in the meantime ap- 
plied to the point of the shoulder and inside the arm. In this 
case I have found bleeding in the vein situated just at the bend 
of the arm of great efficacy in promoting a speedy cure, by 
subduing local inflammation at first. Kest, with plenty of hot 
water fomentations and a mild dose of physic, oran mashes, 
and a short allowance of corn, will do the rest. 

Sudden lameness is also caused when in exercise, b^r what is 
called the speedy cut, and I have known horses drop instantly 
to the ground from the pain. This is caused by the shoe strik- 
ing or cutting the part just inside of the knee. Horses with large 
feet, crooked legs, or rolling action, are very liable to iiyure 
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themselves in this manner, and therefore are to be avoided. 
When a yonng man, at Oxford, and not fiiUy initiated into the 
secrets of the jockey art, I got a most surprising fall from a big, 
lumbering brute, with large feet, which I rode a mile or two on 
the road by way of trial. Trotting him pretty briskly along to 
try his paces, he came down on a sudden, without the least trip 
or x>eck, as a hint of his intention, and gave me such a rattler 
that I have not forgotten it to this hour. I have had a pretty 
good look out for speedy cuts ever since, having received a few 
cuts about the face and knees upon this occasion. But the 
worst part of the business was to follow. The brute broke his 
knees, as well as mine, fearfully, and I was obliged to buy him, 
as his owner, a very knowing old scoundrel, insisted it was all 
my faxHt, For a month nearly he was laid up in the stable, and 
I was glad to find a purchaser at any price, rather than ride him 
again. 

Broken knees, however, are not ahoays caused by faults in the 
legs, feet, or action of a horse. In turning corners on slippery, 
or hilly ground, in frosty weather, greasy roads, pavement, toood 
pavement particularly (such is my horror and abomination), the 
cleanest steppers may sometimes turn up, and no blame to 
them. During frosty weather, horses' shoes should always be 
roughed, as the term is, and when they have to travel much 
over stones. In our hunting countrv, some parts of which are 
very hilly, my horse's shoes were always either turned up or 
grooved at the heeL A small steel point is best, as the grooves 
soon fill up. Many accidents were avoided by this plan, as it 
gave the horses a better purchase when going down hill at their 
fences. The treatment required for broken knees is simple 
enough when the skin is only abraded. Wash the part well 
with warm water until all dirt or grit is removed, and then ap- 
ply a linen bandage with tincture of myrrh and brandy mixed 
m equal proportions for twenty-four hours. A salve composed 
of lard and finely-powdered charcoal will be found sufficient 
afterwards. Should there be any deep cuts, however, different 
treatment will be necessary, or the horse ma;^ be lamed, or dis- 
figured for life. In bad cases, professional aid should be called 
in. Splints, or small excrescences on the bone under the knee, 
are also another cause of lameness, particularly when situated 
near the sinew, and the pain caused by striking them will occa- 
sion the horse to fall. The best application for these is mercu- 
rial ointment, to be rubbed in twice a day with the finger, not 
smeared all over the leg, but carefully confined to the excre- 
scence alone. They may be dispersed also by blister ointment 
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When removed, I would recommend the use of salt water ban- 
dages to strengthen the legs : but these must not remain on 
during the night, and should be kept constantly moist whilst in 
use. We now come to the ringbone, which, upon ite first ap- 
pearance, may be reduced by mercurial charges, or blister oint- 
ment ; but if neglected is a sure cause of lameness. 

Diseases of the feet are common, and require to be treated 
by a clever veterinary surgeon, or incurable lameness will 
follow. I bought a horse once with only three hoofe, at least 
one was in embryo ; he was a capital hunter, but from fever in 
one of his feet the hoof had sloughed offi and a new one had 
begun growing. In this state I bought him at a low price, and 
with rest and careful treatment, in about a twelvemonth the 
hoof had grown nearly to the size of the others, and he carried 
me well in the hunting-field for some years afterwards, without 
being in the least lame. Windgalls are also very common, the 
result of the tendons being overstrained ; to disperse these, 
when not very bad, rest and bandages will often suffice, but in 
worse cases, blister ointment or mercurial charj^es must be 
employed. Eest, after all, is the chief restorative, and the 
horse should have a holiday in the summer season, by which, 
and the application of salt water bandages, they will not pro- 
bably return. Curbs are caused by a strain of the back tendon 
of the hind leg, and appear just below the hock-joint ; they will 
give way to the mercurial charge, or blister ointment, if taken 
in time : and to prevent their re-appearance a slight firing is, I 
think, the best application. 

The irons shoidd be used very lightly, so that no scar shall 
afterwards appear. The scoring which horses sometimes expe- 
rience at the hands of ignorant or unpractised professors, is not 
only cruel, but perfectly unnecessary, and there is no occasion 
for those transverse marks, which only add to the sufferings 
of the animal, and disfigure him also ever afterwards ; the iron 
should run in an oblique direction down the leg, with the 
sinews, and not across them. It was the fashion formerly, with 
many sporting men, to fire their horses before they required it, 
when any apparent weakness existed^ acting, I suppose, upon 
the well-known adage, that "prevention is better than cure." 
My father was of thS opinion, and once took advantage of my 
absence from home, after the hunting season, to operate upon 
two young horses I had lately purchased, much to my annoy- 
ance. They were perfectljr sound and clean about their sinews, 
but the governor taking it into his head that they were not 
over strong on their pins, had them down, and a fool of a farrier 
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applied the irons to such purpose up and down, lengthways 
and crossways on their legs, that thev were disfigured for life : 
remonstrance was useless, as the mischief was done^ but I coula 
not help being sadlv out of temper when my lather cooUy 
remarked, "You said these horses suited you ; this firing wiU 
only, therefore, prevent their breaking down : and there is 
another thing, you will not be able to sell them. 

Of internal unsoundness, roaring and broken wind are the 
most common causes, and most easily detected, but although 
volumes almost have oeen written as to the cure of the former, 
the case has been now pronounced nearly hopeless. Of broken 
wind there can be no question ; in the earlier stages, however, 
of roaiing and broken wind, horses are capable of doing gooa 
service,, with quiet treatment and at moderate paces. I have 
myself ridden roarers, hunting for several seasons without 
experiencing any ill effects either by falls or otherwise, but they 
required careful handling, and would not bear being suddenly 
forced to the top of their speed, or being driven hard against 
hilly ground ; tney must also oe allowed more time at their 
fences, when in the least distressed. The noise they make, 
although not perhaps accomjrjanied with much pain to them- 
selves, is very painful to the rider. Whistling is next akin to 
roaring, proceeding from the same cause, contraction of the 
IsLrynXf or thickening of the membranes of the windpipe, which 
in some horses is hereditaiy, or resulting from neglected sore 
throat, strangles, or cold, in the latter cases, gentle blisters or 
embrocations applied externally, will greatly relieve the breath- 
ing of the horse, by reducing any internal inflammation ; but 
where there is a natural contraction, which is often the case, 
applications of this kind will, of course, have little effect. 

Broken-winded horses are powerless as hunters, although 
they may last many years in slow work, with necessary atten- 
tion to their feeding, which should consist almost entirely of 
manger food, — a mixture of the sweetest hay chaff and bruised 
com. lime-water I have also found of much service, which 
should be thus used : — ^place a large lump of Ume, about the size 
of a man's double fist, in a tub, upon which pour four large 
buckets of water ; when settled and clear, a quart of this inix 
ture should be given in a bucket of water, night and morning, 
for a fortnight, or longer if necessary. 

There are many other diseases to which horses are liable, 
now so generally treated on and explained by clever veterinary 
surgeons, that it is unnecessary, in a work of this description, 
to enlarge further upon them ; my object having been diiefly 
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directed to the breeding, rearing, and economical management 
of this most useful animal, as well as its kind treatment, and to 
enforce the latter I cannot do better than conclude in the words 
of Solomon : — 

"A righteous man regardeth the life of his beast, but the 
ionder mercies of the wicked are cruel.** 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER ON HOUNDS. 



"Qui Btudet optatam curmi oontingere metam 
Mulia tulit fecitque puer, sudavit et akit^ 
Abstinuit Yenere et yino." — H0BI.CB. 



CHAPTER rX. 



Bemarks on hunting in ^^eneral, and epecially on fox-hunting — Beaats fit for 
hunting tliat Y^ve smce become extinct---Fox-hunting the substitute for 
that of anhnals of a higher class — Its antiquity — The sheep dog the pro- 
totype of the canine race — Goldsmith's theory thereupon, and its probable 
explanation — Curious and loose definitions of Linnieus and Dr. Johnson 
— ^Befiitation of the theory of the sheep dog's claim to antiauity—Csteneral 
Tiews of the tpecies raneed under the respective genera or ammals — The 
grreyhound or gaze-hound — ^Another theory of the origin of breeds of dogs, 
and probable reasons for the difference. 

The observations lam now about to make on the subject of hounds 
are not intended to provoke the criticism of those, who, whe- 
ther as masters of nounds or huntsmen, may possess equid, 
if not superior knowledge to myself in all that relates 
to their management. I neither invite nor deprecate their 
censure; my object is, to instruct the uninitiated in the 
mysteries of the ara venatica, and defend the often abused noble 
animals, which contribute so largely* to our health and amuse- 
ment, and whose services are often ill requited — ^the horse and 
the hoimd. 

Hunting may be considered not merely as a pastime or recrea- 
tion, but as a science also. Every man who wishes to excel in 
any of the arts of angling, shooting, riding, boxing, fencing, 
&C., would require first some instruction, and afterwards con- 
siderable practice, to enable him to become a proficient in the 
management of the rod, the gun, the horse, the gloves, or the 
foiL So, also, with regard to tne games of chess, cricket, <bc. 
lliey are all intended for the same purpose — ^amusement, but 
demand, more or less, the exercise of mental as well as cor- 
I)oreal exertions. There is also an art 01 riding well to hounds, 
the knowledge and practice of which are as necessary to the 
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rider for the full enjoyment of the sport, as they are indispen- 
sable to the due maintenance of order in the field, and to pre- 
vent that heUer skelter system ot riding, so much the fashion in 
the present day^ offensive alike to the master of the hounds and 
all true sportsmen, and to which may be attributed the critical 
checks which so often occur in the chase, and frequently the 
destruction of a good day's sport. 

Fox-hunting has been styled by its ardent admirers as par 
excellence the •* Noble Science," and without intending to detract 
from other pursuits of a like nature, I certainly think it has 
every just claim to this proud distinction. Whether we take 
into consideration the noble animals employed in this manly 
sport, the horse and the hound — ^the nature of the animal pur- 
sued— the ardour and excitement inseparable from the chase, the 
talents necessary to be employed, to bring it to a successful 
issue, the difficulties to be encountered, aiid the courage, tact, 
and perseverance with which alone they can be overcome, it 
will be admitted by all candid minds to have a fair title to 
that pre-eminence which has been claimed for it. 

Fox-hunting has been compared to a sort of warfare, and what 
better school could there be found to prepare our youth for the 
battle field? It makes them good horsemen, teaches them to 
look danger boldly in the face, to disregard tails, hard knocks 
and bruises, inures them to undergo fatigue with cheerfulnesi^ 
wet and cold without flinching, and braces their hearts and 
nerves for the bolder enterprises. In a national point of view, 
therefore, and as tending to the welfaxe of the state, fox-hunting 
is entitled to all and much greater support than it generally 
meets with. From the earliest ages down to the present time, 
hunting has been, in some shape or other, the favourite pursuit 
of man, whether lor pleasure, or the means of subsistence, also 
the dog his favorite companion in the chase. 

The nobler beasts of venery. such as the stag, the wolf, and the 
wild boar, have gradually laded away upon the increase of 
population and advancement of agriculture ; and all save the 
former are now unknown in the British Isleai The red deer or 
stag is in his natural state limited to the wild hills and deep 
morasses of Scotland, although some few still exist in the west 
of England, on the Dorders of Exmoor, where the once royal 
sport of stag hunting in its legitimate sense is still kept up, if 
_jiot with all the pomp and circumstance of former days, yet 
with the ardour and enthusiasm, for which the sporting men of 
Devon and Somerset have ever been conspicuous. 

Fox-hunting has now taken the place ol the more dangerous 
pursuits of the wolf and boar, which were generally character* 
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ized by sad disaatera— death often to the honnds, and divers 
risks to man and horse. We can still, however, aver, that we 
follow a beast of prey, and as such, the fox meets with little 

rpathy at our hands, and when overtaken by the hounds, he 
as he has lived, ^ame to the last, fighting with his enemies. 
Our ears are not assailed by the screams of the hare, nor our 
hearts melted bjr the tears' of the deer (if he sheds any, which, 
by the way, I think very problematical, if not altogether poeti- 
cal) ; a wild stag at ba;i^ being quite as awkward a customer 
as any over-driven infuriated bullock out of Smithfield market. 

It would be a matter of no little difficulty, and one of deep 
research, to determine by whom the first regular pack of fox- 
hounds was established, and of what materials it was composed. 
The fox-hound is certainly an artificial animal, originated in 
this country^ and known in no other climate of tl\p world ex- 
cept where unported. If we are to credit Oliver Goldsmith, 
the sheep-dog is the grand original of the canine race now dis- 
persed over the globe; but all the Qoldsmiths in the universe 
woidd fail, I am satisfied, to convince Tom Sebright or any 
other artistical huntsman of the present day, that their darlings 
ever could, by the barest possibility, lay claim to any affinity 
with a sheepniog. 

The manner in which Goldsmith arrives at this conclusion as 
to the shepherd's do^ being the ori^nal animal of the species, is 
rather ingenious, if his argument is not altogether conclusive, 
whic^ to my obtuse head, it certainly is not His idea is that 
''if other animals be compared with the dog internally, the 
wolf and the fox will have the most perfect resemblance. It is 
probable, therefore, that the dog, which most resembles the 
wolf or the fox externally, is the original animal of its kind : for 
it is natural to supx)ose that, as the dog most nearly resembles 
them internally, so he may be near them in external resem- 
blance also, except where art or accident has altered his 
form." 

This being admitted, if we look among the number of varie- 
ties to be found in the dog, we shall not find one so like the 
wolf or the fox as that which is called the shepherds dog. Thus 
argues Goldsmith, and he draws his conclusion by saying, that 
as the dogs which have run wild in America, ana those also of 
Siberia, Lapland, and other cold countries, as well as the dogs 
of the Cape of Good Hope, Madagascar, and Malabar, have all 
a long nose and pricked ears, thus resembling the shepherd's 
dog in appearance, that therefore the shepherd s dog is the pri* 
mitive animal of his kind, and that from this unpretending 
original have been derived all the beautiful and magnificent 
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animals of the canine species, which are to be fouiid spread over 
the continent of Europe, but nowhere in such perfection as in 
our own favoured country. By the shepherdHs dog, I take Gold- 
smith to mean the Scotch dog of that class, which has pricked 
ears, a rather thick coat of nair. with a long bushy tail ; and 
this dog, I have often observed, does bear in outward appear- 
ance a strong resemblance to the fox. So does a chimpanzee or 
big baboon to a man ; but that is no proof that they are ergo 
cousin-german ; neither can I see why that dog, which most 
resembles the wolf or the fox, should therefore, on that accourU 
only, be considered as the first founder of all the canine familv. 
Learned naturalists, even so far back as Linnaeus, have made 
some very aerial flights, and jumped at most extraordinary con- 
clusions, which from their singularity are certainly extremely 
entertaining, if not instructive. The learned Linnseus places 
the glutton (of all animals in the creation) among the weasel 
class, to which it bears as great a resemblance in its appearance 
and natural habits as a horse to a hippopotamus. Dr. Johnson 
has also made rather a wide shot, when he describes a weasel as 
a little animal that eats com. 

As all these great authorities have expressed their several 
opinions on animated nature in rather a fanciful way. I see no 
reason why I should not have a shot at ikejtrd dog, as well as Oliver 
Goldsmith — so here goes, hit or miss. !For the satisfaction of all 
true lovers of fox-hounds, I will only premise that he will not 
be a sheep-dog, according to my calculation. Goldsmith asserts 
that the shepherd's dog^ transported into the temperate climates, 
and among people entirely civilized, such as England, France, 
and Germany, will be divested of nis savage air, his pricked 
ears, his rou^h, long, and thick hair, and from the single 
influence of chmate and food alone, will become either a matin, a 
mastiff, or a hound! This appears to me to be almost too 
absurd an assertion to require even refutation ; but were the 
fact so, it would go far to refute his own favourite theory of the 
shepherd's dog being the primitive animal, as from experience 
we Know, that colour, shape, and make, will run back to gene- 
rations past, and if a hound can be proauced from a sheeivdog, 
or bitch of that kind, ttnthoutany cross, this fact alone would go 
far to disprove the originality of the sheep-dog. We might, 
with equal reason, suppose (to which length Buflbn nearly goes) 
that a norse, frt)m the mere change of climate and habits, would 
become an ass. We all know that climate exercises a decided 
influence over animals of almost every kind, yet only to a cer- 
tain extent. But the grand theory of almost all these learnt 
naturalists goes to prove^ that from a single archetype ot the 
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dog genus, by the influence of climate and circumstances alon& 
have arisen all the varieties of this speciea Now as it is not, 1 
believe, denied by them, that there were originals of the various 
species of what the learned are pleased to call the " cat kind,** 
ranking from the lion down to our domestic mouser, and as they 
have scarcely gone the lengths, or have taken such liberties 
with this latter class, as they have with our friend the dog, as to 
assert that, by the influence of climate a cat might be converted 
into a lion, or a lion into a cat, it is by no means unreasonable 
to suppose, that there might have been originally created a 
specie^s or two of the dog kind (not one only), although not exactly 
alike in outward appearance, yet the same in inward structure. 
It is much more in conformity with the wisdom and care of the 
Almighty Creator, who, in the Garden of Eden, manifested such 
condescending goodness towards our first parents, making all 
things created obedient to their will, or subservient to their use, 
to suppose that there would be produced different animals of the 
dog kind, destined hereafter to form such valuable assistants to 
mankind, in various ways, than that there should be more than 
one species of animal destined to be his destroyer, such as the 
Hon, tiger, and leopard. What the first varieties were, it is im- 
possible to determine, but I think few will be inclined to 
dispute the rationality of the opinion I have ventured to 
express on this head, even although opposed to such weighty 
authorities. 

It is highly probable, however, that the greyhound, or gaze- 
hound, both from its beauty of form, and its adaptation to the 
wants and assistance of man, in his primitive state, would form 
one, and had there been only one specimen of this race at first 
CTeated, upon this dog would I pin my faith, as the originator of 
the different species, in preference to the shepherd's dog. A 
dog resembling the Irish greyhound or Scotch deer-hound, 
would prove the most useful of all dogs (where weapons of 
destruction were as yet unknown) from his speed, being able to 
overtake, and by his power to master all kinds of game used as 
food. Still there is more reason to suppose that there were 
other original varieties, such as the hound, mastiff^ and spaniel, 
and that these metamorphoses have been produced from one 
animal, by change of country and influence of climate and food 
only. Having now dived sufficiently deep into the natural 
history of the dog, which probably may not be wholly uninter- 
esting to my readers and the real lovers of the canine race, I 
purpose now to proceed and treat on the hunting and manage- 
ment of hounds. 
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CHAPTER X. 



On the eoonomieal xnanaffement of a pack of fox-hounds— The necessity of 
earl;^ practical knowledge relative to kennel and stable exemplified — Jfe^ 
oessity of ayoiding damp— Care taken of the New Forest hounds — 
Kennels should be surrounded by a wall, if possible — ^Lodging roqpia, 
courts, &c.— Expense of construction. 

In the following pages it will be my endeavour to point out 
how a fox-hunting establishment may be conducted, with a strict 
view to economy in every department, consistent with respecta- 
bility and efficiency. Many ardent lovers of the sport are 
deterred from taking the management of hoamds in their own 
country, by the generally received opinion of the enormous ex- 
penses attendant on such an establishment — and enormous in 
many instances they certainly are. These, however, arise chiefly 
from the ignorance or inattention of the master himsell and his 
consequent dependence upon servants, or a natural disposition ta 
lavish expenditure. Some men will do as much with a dollar 
as others would with a guinea. Let no one, however, imagine 
that the mastership of a pack of fox-hounds is a trifling matter, 
or his position a very enviable one ; it is attended with many 
expenses, great responsibility, and unceasing exertion both of 
mind ana body. 

To the young aspirant, then, for honours in the noble science, 
I recommend the quotation at the head of this treatise. The best 
race-horse would inake a sorry appearance at the winning-post 
without training, and no man should undertake the manage- 
ment of a pack of fox-hounds who has not been accustomed 
from early youth to field sports. 

The first pony I possessed when a boy was given me by my 
father, on the condition that after hunting I should clean and 
dress him myself In those davs, when clipping was not in 
fashion, this task was far from being a pleasant one ; in addi- 
tion to being pretty well tired myself, and sometimes wet to 
the skin, I was obliged to pull off my coat and set to work in 
good earnest; rubbing and scrubbing a thick coat of hair, 
matted with clay and dirt, I found no very great relish fop 
after the novelty of the thing had worn off, and I accordingly 
remonstrated and b^ged to decline any further experiment in 
this line of business. My father^s reply, however, soon cut- 
short any further rebdUon : " My law is the ' law of the Medes 
and Persians, which altereth not :' if you don't like to dean 
your pony, I will sell him, I gave nim to you on that condition^ 
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and for a particiilair purpose, that when vou have servants your- 
self, you may know, from experience, wnat is required of them, 
and be able to tell them what to do, instead of their telling 
you." Havinff experienced once or twice before the conse- 
quences of lightly treating the "Laws of the Medes and Per- 
fflans," there was no alternative left but submission. Fond of 
my pony, and fond of riding, I set to work with energy* and 
scruobea away until I was sometimes ready to cry with vexa- 
tion at the little progress I made on his bear-like hide. Soon, 
however, as a reward for my perseverance, a lad was given me 
to assist in these labours ; and then, indeed, I was happy. 

You are not to infer from this earl^r tuition that my father 
waa a man of very limited income — quite the contrary ; but he 
was (although the kindest and best of parents) one of the old 
school, and a strict disciplinarian. He brought up his children 
as the Spartans of old, to meet danger boldly, and to overcome 
difficulties by perseverance. From childhood we were taught 
to ride and disregard falls, and at ten years of age we had guns 
put into our hands — ^puny weapons, indeed, ancf made for our 
particular use^ After a few lessons at priming and loading, and 
nring at a mark, we were allowed to roam the fields and i&Trar 
yard in quest of our game, aqxiratdy^ never together. Such was 
the regulation issued &om head quarters. Considerable havoc 
was made among the sparrows, and a blackbird was looked 
upon by such urchins as ourselves in the light of a blackcock. 

But I am rambling away from my subject. There is no ab- 
solute necessity for a master of hounds oeing a good groom, 
althou^ there is for his being a good rider, if he intends to 
hunt his own pack, and see the end as well as the beginniug 
of a good run. He will never, however, neglect an opportunity 
of acauiring knowledge, even in such a trivial matter as dress- 
ing a horse, if he is a man of sensa 

1 shall now proceed to instruct my tyro in everything that 
relates to the kennel department, and as a first step we must 
build a house before we can live in it. Many think anything 
iidll do for hounds, or dogs, as they are often contemptuouslv 
caUed, but as all our sport depends upon the health and strength 
of the hound, the first consideration is a healthy kennel. This 
^oidd be placed upon some high and dry situation (all high 
situations not being necessarily dry ones) ; the building should 
face the south, and there should be no large trees near it To 
liunt three or four days a week you will require about forty 
couples of hounds, according to the country. The lodging 
rooms should be four in number, by which you will have a 
dry floor for the hounds to go into every morning (the pack in 
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huntsman has been too busy to walk them out during this 
process. 

Nothing is more prejudicial to hounds than damp lodging 
rooms, a sure cause of rheumatism and mange, to wnich dogs 
are peculiarly liable. I have seen them affected by rheumatism 
in various ways, and totally incapacitated from working ; some- 
times they are attacked in the loins, but more often in the 
shoulders, which some huntsmen call the kennel-lameness, and 
so in reality it is, the kennel-lameness proceeding either from 
a damp situation, damp lodging rooms, or damp straw — ^perhaps 
all these combined. For some years there was a malady of this 
sort, said to be peculiar to the New Forest, and attributed by 
some to the boggy nature of the ground over which the houndS' 
had to run ; by others, to the little stunted gorse so prevalent 
on the open heath. Mr. Nicol, however, I believe, thought dif- 
ferently, and tried various expedients to render the kennels 
more healthy, and had the benches constructed so high off the 
ground that the hounds went up stairs to bed. I do not hear 
that the pack which now hunts the New Forest country has 
been affected with the same malady, and this, I think, is owing 
to a change of situation, as I have seen hounds from other 
kennels labouring under similar attacks, which have recovered 
when removed to more healthy situations. No doubt greater 
attention is paid in these enlightened days to the comfort and 
health of hounds ; yet much remains to be done, and many 
prejudices of huntsmen to be removed. 

In building new kennels, the earth should be removed from 
the lodging-room floor, to the depth of a foot at least, and in its 
place broken stones, sifted gravel, or cinders substituted, with 
a layer of fine coal ashes, upon which the bricks or floor is to 
be laid in hot coal ash mortar. Bricks are preferable to stone. 
Outside the walls a drain about three feet deep should be con- 
structed, with a draining pipe of two inches bore at the bottom, 
and filled up with broken stones to within six inches of the 
surface. This drain is to be carried quite round the building, 
and will fall into the main sewer. For a roof to the building 
I prefer thatch to tiles, as affording more warmth in winter and 
coolness in summer, but as slate tfles are more agreeable to the 
eye, a thin layer of reed placed under the tiles will answer the 
purpose. 

Over the centre of the lodging rooms should be a sleeping 
apartment for the feeder^, which being raised above the level of 
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the other roof, will break the monotony of its appearance. At 
liie rear of the kennels should be the boiling house, feeding 
court, straw house, and separate lodgings for bitches. In front 
of the kennels, and extending round to the back door of the 
feeding house, should be a good lai^e green-yard, enclosed by 
a wall or palings. The former I prefer, although, perhaps, most 
expensive, for several reasons : hounds being able to see 
throngh the latter, wiU be excited by passing objects, and 
young hounds (for whose service the green-yard is more par- 
ticularly intended) are inclined to become noisy, by barking 
and running round the palings when any strange dog passes by. 
Having used palings at first in my own yard, I was obliged to 
remove them, from the following circumstance: — One day, 
whilst the young hounds were out at their usual game of romps, 
running round the palings, a mad dog chanced to pass by. 
One of them was bitten, and I lost seven couples, and but for 
the greatest watchfulness, I should have lost the whole pack. 
Upon this subject I shall make further remarks hereafter. 

In the boilmg house you will require two cast iron boilers, 
one for the meal, the other for flesh. K a spring of good water 
can be made available, by being conducted nrst into the boiling 
house and then through the kennels, by earthenware pipes, it 
will save much time and labour to the feeder ; if not> a well 
should be sunk near the boiling house. By having large wooden 
spouts under the eaves of the roof of the kennels, and tanks or 
water-butts to receive the rain water, enough may be saved to 
ivash the kennels ; but for cooking purposes the purest water is 
requisite. Allow of no stagnant pools near the kennels. To 
each lodging room there should be two doors : one at the back, 
with a small sliding panel high up, through which the huntsman 
may observe the hounds, without their seeing him; another 
door in the fix)nt, with a large opening cut at the bottom, high 
enough and wide enough foranound to pass through easily, 
and which should always be left open at night to allow free 
egress to the court. There must be another door also in the 
partition wall between each kennel, by which in the summer 
two lodging rooms may be thrown together. The benches 
should be made of pine or oak spars, and not naUed on to the 
fi*ame, but joined together by threes or fours. They can thus 
be easily taken up. and the frame moved aside, whilst the kennel 
is being washed down. The height of the benches from the 
floor should be about two feet, which will admit of tired hounds 
easily lying down. I need hardly remark, that a mop is very 
essential to the cleanliness of the kennel, and will be in constant 
requisition. Stone or iron troughs are best for the hounds to 
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have their water in. They should be placed rather high off the 
ground, for obvious reasons, and fresh water supplied every day. 

In some establishments there is a separate kennel for the 
young hounds, with a grass-yard attached for their own use, 
and it is certainlv very advantageous • but. with a little caution, 
the buildings and courts I recommend will be sufficient, and be 
the saving of considerable expense. 

In the hunting season the old hounds will not require the 
green-yard at all, as they should be walked out, five or six times 
a day, into a paddock or field, and not be allowed to lie about 
in the yard or courts, but shut up in their lodging rooms as soon 
as they return home, particularly the day after hunting. 

In the rear of the kennels should be a covered passage (into 
which the doors of the middle kennel should open) leading to 
the feeding house, which stands under the same roof with the 
boiling house, and is only separated from it by a lath and plaster 
partition or wall This passage is intended to answer the pur- 
pose of a warm bath, also for the hounds' feet after hunting, for 
which purpose the bricks are to be gradually sloped from each 
end to the centre, which is to be about a foot deep, and in 
which IB placed a Large flat stone with a plug-hole, to let off the 
water into a drain, as soon as the hounds are washed. On both 
sides of this passage will be a paved court, with a small lodging 
house at each end, one for lame hounds, and the other for those 
young hounds who may be seriously ill fiom distemper. 

In the feeding room should be also two large coolers for the 
oatmeal, when boiled, to be placed in. You may then mate by 
one boiling sufficient pudding to last two or three days, which 
will be a considerable saving in fuel. In clean coolers it will 
keep well for this time^ but not if placed in the feeding troughs. 
At the end of the feeding house is a door leading into the grass- 
yard, or out into the field. When hounds are very dirty, they 
may be passed several times through the passage bath • four 
buckets of hot liquor, with a handful of common salt, being 
thrown into the bath to keep it at a moderate temperature. 

A plan of these kennels is here annexed, the construction of 
whicn, where stone is plentiful, would not much exceed two 
hundred pounds. 

I now purpose treating of the purchasing of hounds, the oldest 
blood now extant, and the pa<;ks from which the best drafts are 
likely to be obtained, kennel management, breeding and rearing 
whelps, treatment of young hounds when first brought into the 
kennel, various kinds of distemper, with remedies and receipts 
also of the duties of huntsmen, whipper-in, and feeder, during 
the summer months. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Chflnge in the hours of meeting — ^Difference in the breed of foxes, and 
in the speed of the race-horses of the old and the modern school — Eclipse 
and Flying Childers — Number of stallions in 1777 — Faults in the pre- 
sent system of fox-hunting — Quotations from Markham — Condition of 
houncis in different countries — Beasons foi the change in foxes. 

We must now commence operations by either purchasing a 
ready-made pack of hounds, or forming one by drafts from other 
kennels. At the end of every hunting season there are gene- 
rally two or three packs submitted to the hammer by Messrs. 
Tattersall, or disposed of by private contract through their 
agency. Although horses still maintain high prices, even higher 
than ever, the same observation, for what reason I know not, 
does not hold good with regard to hounds. There are certainly 
many more packs of hounds kept now than formerly in the days 
of Meynell and Corbet ; but hunting men have increased pan 
passu also. In place of the forty or fift^ who, in bygone days, 
were wont to greet the master and the rising sun at the covert 
side, we may now count two or three hundred assembled at a 
favourite fixture in a good country, at the fashionable hour of 
eleven, about the hour when our forefathers returned from the 
chase to prepare for dinner. 

" Fashion in all things blindly rules. 
The jest of wise men, guide of fools." 

Still there is no reason why we should quarrel about hours, and 
our enlightened Nimrods of the present generation have so 
many arguments in favour of late hours : — " No reason why 
we snould get up in the middle of the night ; hunting was not 
intended for a labour, but a recreation /' " Scent is generally 
better as the day grows older," [query] ; " Sensible horn-, eleven ; 
plenty of time for breakfast and reading your letters before 
starting for the covert side ;" and, to crown all, " Foxes more 
likely to show sport, having had more time to digest their supper 
of last night." There is something in this last remark : what 
a cowardly crew our grandpapas must have been to disturb poor 
Mr. Eeynard before he had fully enjoyed his first nap, and so soon 
after dinner too ! Yet the said Mr. Reynard, although so 
unceremoniously treated, contrived pretty often to show them a 
Ught pair of heels, and beat them out of sight and hearing. 
Then they were such a set of slow coaches in those days, with 
their pigtails, mahogany boot-tops, and garters round their 
knees 1 Not a whit slower, my fashionable friends, than you 
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of the present railroad era, only, as Mr. Weller would say, 
" they had rayther a different notion of doing things." Foxes 
were not quite so plentiful, and altogether a different kind of 
animal — no Piccadillys, or French importations — ^but in most 
countries a fine large greyhound fox, long in the body and high 
on his legs, who was not to be so easily handled as the present 
mixed and degenerate race. In those days also, there were no 
large game preserves, where foxes could glut themselves with 
little trouble — ^they had to travel far in search of food, and 
sometimes went supperless to their kennels. Scarcity of foxes 
rendered it necessary to begin early in the morning upon the 
drag, and instead of riding and mobbing a fox to death, almost 
as soon as found, our forefathers made the most of him, not 
being very sure about finding another. The hurry-scurry, helter- 
skelter, taUy-ho, whoo-hoop system ot the present day is not 
fox hunting, but fox murdering. 

Hounds are not so much faster now-a-days than they were 
formerly, but the system is faster. I know this is debateable 
ground, and I shall probably be laughed at for such a remark. 
But let the fast men of the present day try the experiment ; let 
them match two couples of their fastest hounds against time, 
over the Beacon Course, at Newmarket, and see if they can beat 
Mr. Barry's Bluecap, who, in the famous match with Mr. Meynell's 
hounds, ran the four miles in a few seconds over eight minutea 
Colonel Thornton's bitch, Merkin, is said to have run the same 
distance in seven minvies and half a second. Beat this, mv fast 
young brother fox-hunters of the present day, and then laugh 
if you can ! 

What also is the comparative speed of the race-horse then and 
now? To all the sporting world, the names of Eclipse and 
Flying Childers must be familiar, and of the latter 1 find it 
recorded, "That in October, 1722, he beat Lord Drogheda's 
Chaunter, (previously the best horse of the day,) six miles, ten 
stone each, for one thousand guineas. He had already, at six 
years old, run a trial against Almanzor and the Duke of Rutland's 
ferown Betty, nine stone two pounds each, over the round course 
at Newmarket, three miles, six furlongs, and ninety-three yards, 
which distance he ran in six minutes and forty seconds • to 
perform which he must have moved eighty-two feet and a half 
m one second of time, or nearly after the rate of one mile in a 
minute. He likewise ran over the Beacon course, — ^four miles, 
one furlong, one hundred and thirty-eight yards, in seven 
minutes and thirty seconds ! ! It is reported that Flying 
Childers did not race until six years old, and that his extraordi- 
nary speed and power were fixst discovered in a severe fox chase. 
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80 that we have here the fact of the fastest thorough-bred horse 
of his day being taken from the hunting field to the course at 
Newmarket ; and if such a horse was the only one to live with 
the hounds to the end of the run, which is also related, it is a 
pretty good proof that the speed of fox-hounds in those times 
was not of that contemptible order, which our present fast men 
are pleased to assign to them. This may be called an isolated 
case, but I have good reason for believing, that amongst the first 
riders of the past generation, thorough-bred horses were gene- 
rally used, equal in speed, if not superior in stoutness, to those 
of the present day ; and tnat there was no lack of thorough-bred 
stock in this country during the past century, may be gathered 
from the fact, that in the year 1777 there were no less than 
eighty-nine stallions advertised. 

How is it, then, that we hear so much of these fast bursts, 
day by day almost, with fox-hounds in the fast countries, of 
which so little has been said or written in reference to nacks of 
the past genieration ; simply because the system of fox-hunting 
has been completely altered ; certainly, in this particular point, 
not improved. We all allow and call this pursuit of the fox a 
science ; neither is this a misnomer, when we take into considera- 
tion the tact, talent/ and knowledge which are requisite in a 
huntsman, to carry him successfully through a long and arduous 
chase ; but for a quick burst of fifteen or twenty minutes, going 
away from, a patch of gorse or small spinney, close at the fox's 
brush, there is no science in this, it is a mere rattling gallop 
at the tail of the hounds, which a well mounted stable-boy, who 
can ride well, is as likely to see the end of, as the most clever 
huntsman ; all that is here required is horsemanship, not head. 

In instituting a comparison between the speed of the past and 
the present packs, there are several points to be considered, which 
appear to have been altogether overlooked ; the system of hunting 
is entirely altered : the circumstances and condition of the animal 
hunted is altered also, if not the animal himself The country 
is in an improved state for scent, and the start is effected in all 
these fast things from patches of gorse and small spinneys, in a 
manner not recognised by the old school, and with an imfair 
advantage over the fox. I could (^uote many passages from the 
writings of Markham, who lived in the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James, to show that speed with fox-hounds was no novelty even 
in those times. One or two short extracts may suflSce : — 

"The light or northern hound has a head more slender, with 
ft longer nose, ears and flews more shallow, back broad, belly 
gaunt, joints long, tail small, and his general form more slender 
and greyhound-like ; but the virtues of these Yorkshire hounds 
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I can praise no farther than for scent and swiftness, for, with 
respect to mouth, they have only a little shrill sweetness, but 
no depth of tone, or music." The practice with the old 
school of fox-hunters was to let their hounds find their fox, give 
him a fair start, if from gorse or spinney, and to let the body 
of the pack then settle down to the. scent. Their object was a 
fox-chase ; not a fox-race ! What is the present system ? A fox 
is scarcely on his legs before huntsman, hounds, and whips, are 
all at him, and the moment he breaks, away go the first fiight, 
the huntsman and first whip, with only perhaos a few couples 
of hounds, hallooing and screaming close at nis brush. If a 
bad fox, he is blown in ten minutes ; and if tolerably stout, 
may hold on for thirty or forty; be what he may, he is bothered 
out of his tactics by this hurn/^scurry, and most likely a good 
run spoilt The fast men have their gallop, which is all they 
care or know anything about. The whoo-hoop succeeds, and then 
off they trot to find another fox, and treat him in the same 
manner, if they can. Now, to call this fox-hunting is a farce. 

As to the condition of hounds in the fast countries, they are 
fed lightly, drawn very fine, and, from the system of handling 
them, fully alive to the game, or fun of the thing, as much as 
their masters. At the first halloo or blast of the horn, their 
heads are up in a second, and off they go like wildfire ; and 
unless the horsemen are as much alive to the business as the 
hounds, and with them when they start, catching them after- 
wards, if the scent holds, is out of the question. The hounds 
of the old school were trained differently ; fed more heavily ; 
and prepared more in character with the work they had to do. 
Two runs in a day, each of perhaps two hours' duration ; but 
that these hounds, when trained, covM ao fast^ is sufficiently 
proved in the instance I have above adduced, of Mr. Barry s 
Bluecap running the four miles in eight minutes, against Mr. 
Meyneirs hounds, for 500 guineas; twelve horses only, out of sixty 
which started, and most of them thorough-brecL being able to 
be with them at the finish. The condition of foxes is not the 
same, nor the circumstances under which they are found, even 
were the foxes of the same breed now as formerly, which I am 
inclined to think they are not, in many countries at least, and 
Leicestershire is no exception. Foxes were not so numerous 
formerly as now ; they had, in former times, long distances to 
travel for food as well as companionship ; they have a choice of 
both now, at home, without the trouble of seeking them far 
a-field. A gentleman fox, like the Sultan, has the pick of a 
whole harem at once, without going many miles to meet his fair 
vixicma *' by moonlight alone,'* as in the olden time. From the 
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great prevalence of game preserves, a fox has no difficulty in 
supplying his larder with all the delicacies of the season, in 
which he revels and then goes to sleep. What condition, then, 
is he likely to be in, to run a burst before a lot of lean ana 
hungry hounds, which are at him before he has scarcely time 
to shake himself up out of his heavy nap ? Every allowance 
must be made, however, for huntsmen in the fast countries ; 
they have a very difficult game to play, and it is sometimes out 
of their power to show sport or have a run with two or three 
hundred horsemen, few of them sportsmen, rattling away at the 
tail of the hounds, all intent upon their own business, and eager 
for a front place; hounds and huntsmen must go on, or be 
ridden over. It is surprising to see how the body of the pack 
thread their way through the horses, when with the first few 
couples which get away with their fox, the whole cavalcade is 
in rapid motion. I have seen a field of three hundred horsemen 
go away with the fox and two couples of hounds ; as long as 
the scent holds good at head, the himtsman has nothing to do 
but keep as forward as he can, but should the fox turn short, 
right or left, he is then in difficulties ; a forward cast^ he is 
aware, or oiight to be, is the least likely under such circum- 
stances to recover the scent, but it is his only chance of getting 
out of the crowd which is pressing upon him. Knowledge 
of country, and the run of foxes generally, are his chief 
dependence ^ he must make a wide cast, right or left, as he may 
deem most likely to cross the line, and if that fails, the affiur is 
over, and the run spoilt In such a case, and in this only, I 
would advise the pack to be divided ; the huntsman and first 
whip trying both ways at the same time. Fast hounds, of the 
flash Ana dash order, will go over the scent, with horses pressing 
them, for two or three hundred yards, often farther ; hut guide 
hounds will turn with it, and seldom oe far off the line. There 
never has been any doubt amongst those of real practical know- 
ledge on hunting, that the pace of all well-bred fox-hounds is 
very nearly^ if not quite equal ; the difference in speed is easily 
accounted for, by the difference of countries, difference of treat- 
ment, and difference of scent : and this will appear most reason- 
able when we consider that all the packs of hounds now going 
are descended principally firom four or five large kennels. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

now to form a pack of fox.hoimds — ^Best kennels in the present day — 'Mi. 
Asheton Smith's, Duke of Beaufort's, Lord Fitzwilliam's, Earl of Yar- 
borough's, Lord Bentinck's, &c. — Faults to be avoided in forming a selec- 
tion, and treatment while youngs — Hare-hunters to be avoided — Mistakes 
of sportsmen respecting^ the identity of foxes and hares — ^Description of 
a lot of draft hounds, and of the respectiye character of each dog — Bad 
choice made by young huntsmen — Price of draft hounds as contrasted 
with that of good ones. 

I HATE, however, now been going too fast myself, and akirtmg 
decidedly. Hark back! to my subject — ^purchasin^ hounds. 
When a pack is sold at the hammer, it is generally in lots, so 
that yon may get a few couples of good hounds to begin upon, 
if you are not inclined to purchase the entire pack. Sometimes 
a very fair pack of hounds (not first-rate, of course) may be 
bought for about 500^., and there is a great advantage in having 
a pack made to your hand, although not anything, perhaps, 
very particular ; but to obtain almost any body of hounds which 
have oeen working together, is far better than undertaking the 
arduous task of forming one from drafts, and in the end less 
expensive also. You can soon improve them by infusing other 
blood, or adding occasionally a few couples from other kennek. 
In the event, however, of not having an opportunity of pur- 
chasing a pack, we must try and make one up with the oest 
materials at hand. 

It may be considered invidious by making comparison be- 
tween the many first-rate establishments now in existence ; I 
should, therefore, select from those kennels where the oldest 
and best blood is to be found, and also from those where I 
should be likely to obtain hounds suitable to my purpose. 
Whatever huntsmen may say about their old draft, look always 
with most suspicion upon hounds of three and four years old. 
They may tell you they are too high, or too low, too fast or too 
slow ; but the truth is, they are too faulty for them to keep. It 
is but fair you should have them with others. You take the 
draft as it is, and must make the best of it. The five and six 
seasoned hounds are the only ones you can depend upon in this 
lot : and if you obtain your drafts from the grass countries you 
will have a better chance, as they generally draft hounds, 
although very good, which cannot keep the pace in a flying 
country ; but they will make a very fair fight in a provincial or 
wooded one. These will form your body-guara — ^tried and 
veteran troops— upon whose steadiness you must rest your 
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hopes of final victory. I commenced in thia wajr myself; and 
being fortunate in bavins a friend wbo was doing tbe same 
thing, be agreed to take all I did not require at two guineas per 
couple. Having such a chance, I did not mince the matter ; 
but got together all the drafts I could lay my hands upon from 
good kennels, both young and old, so that I had the picking of 
nearly a hundred couples of hounds to begin with. 

The best blood at that time was to be found in the kennels of 
the Dukes of Grafton, Beaufort, and Eutland, Lords Lonsdale 
and Fitzwilliam, Sir Thomas Mostyn, and Messrs. Ward and 
Osbaldeston, from several of whom I obtained hounds. Some 
of the old kennels still remain, such as the Dukes of Eutland 
and Beaufort's, Lords Fitzwilliam and Yarborough's. Mr. Drake, 
I believe, succeeded to Sir Thomas Mostyn*s, and Lord South- 
ampton purchased the greater part of Mr. Osbaldeston's late 
pack. 

For a draft of voun^ hounds I think I should select the pack 
of the Wonderful Squire of Tedworth, for several reasons. First, 
he has some good old blood, having bought the Duke of Graf- 
ton's hounds; and before that he had been breeding largely 
from Mr. Ward's kenneL His hounds have a rough, mnty and 
woodland country to contend with, where they must hunt as 
well as run. In their performances they are like their master 
—second to none. They are not hallooed and hustled about by 
whippers-in, although the Squire is occasionally very cheery 
when things go well ; and that happens so often, that I hardly 
ever saw a dav with him when he was not cheery. His hounds, 
however, are left to do their work pretty much by themselves ; 
and I may venture to say that no pack of hounds in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, or Wales, can beat them in any respect They 
can show their speed at a racing pace over the Downs, and 
bustle along through the large woodlands, and over those con- 
founded flinty hills (which rattle like broken bottles), at a 
rattling rate indeed ; the wonder is, that they don't cut their 
le^ o£ The Squire hunts six days a week, and therefore has 
a large body of hounds in kennel — sometimes nearly a hundred 
couples ; he breeds largely also, and judiciously— the result of 
great knowledge and long experience. He has also a very able 
assistant in CsiteT, who came into his service with the Grafton 
hounds. 

I have had manv good hounds from Lord Fitzwilliam's ken* 
nel, which has so long flourished under the able superintendence 
of that first-rate huntsman, Sebright. Not having seen the 
Belvoir pack lor some years, I cannot say what their appearance 
or performances may now be ; but when I saw them some few 
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years ago, Goosev being huntsman, thev were at that time the 
cleverest pack of hounds for their height I had ever met with, 
and I have looked over a few kennels in my time. There is 
also a chance of obtaining some good drafts from Lord Henry 
Bentinck's kennel in Lincolnshire. His present pack is founded 
on the late Lord Ducie's, with an addition of some twenty 
couples from Mr. Wvndham. No man living was a better 
judge of the shape ana make of a fox-hound, and what his per- 
formances ought to be in the field, than Lord Ducie. He spared 
neither eicpense nor trouble in getting together well-bred hounds, 
and drafting largely again, and to his liberality in this respect 
many of his brother masters of hounds were deeply indebted. 
There are also the Duke of Beaufort's, a very old and popular 
sort, and deservedly so ; they are a fine lot of hounds, the dogs 
large and clever, with plenty of bone and power, straight on 
their legs, and, in short, what fox-hounds ought to be. The 
lady ijack, as near perfection as they can be. Under the able 
direction of Will Long, the present huntsman, who is not 
bigoted, Bs many are, to their own blood only, these hounds are 
greatly improved within the last few years, and have shown 
superior sport, not only in running hard, but overhauling their 
foxes in long runs with a ticklish scent. Long has a thorough 
knowledge of his business, fully appreciates old pedigrees, and 
is altogether well fitted to hola the situation which he now does 
with credit to the duke and satisfaction to the country. Lord 
Yarborough's are a favourite sort with many, and Lord Fitz- 
hardinge's, who both breed largely. I would begin if I could with 
the old drafts from the Duke of Rutland's, the Quom, Sir R 
Sutton's. Lord Fitzwilliam's, and Lord Henry Bentinck's, which 
I think likely to supply the most useful five and six year old 
hounds. For the young unentered hounds, I should go to the 
kennels of Tedworth, the Badminton, Lord Fitzwilliam's, and 
the Duke of Rutland's. To hunt two and sometimes three days 
a week, you must purchase at least a hundred couples of hounds, 
but you need not keep them longer than you are obliged. When 
you have bought the old draft, the huntsman will, I have no 
doubt, teU you what hounds are likely to answer your purpose ; 
view with suspicion the three and four seasoned ones, and if 
out of fifty couples of entered hounds, you can select twenty 
which will hola out through the season, you may consider your- 
self fortunate. Put forward twenty-five couples of unentered 
hounds at least ; be not over particular as to appearances, for 
huntsmen will not draft clever young hounds, unless above or under 
their own standard, but keep the best bred. You will have to 
contend with distemper and other maladies, and young hounds 
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are seldom safe until they have been rounded, and have passed 
over the summer months. 

The chief faults in hounds are, being too free with their tongues, 
which always increases with their years; running mute is 
equally objectionable ; next comes skirting or running wide of 
the pack ; this is also a great fault, and hounds which once take 
to a line of their own, are not only irreclaimable, but do great 
mischie£ When there are two scents, a skirter is sure to l^ on 
the wrong one : he will also cut comers, to get to the head by 
himself, and when joined by the other hounds, will dash and 
flash away again from off the line and lead the others astray. A 
hound which potters and dwells upon a scent, is also incorri- 
gible. Hanging in covert is another fault, but this may be cor- 
rected by a good whipper-in. Hounds often accjuire this habit 
from self-hunting when at their walks, or by bemg left behind 
in coverts when first entered, by a careless whipper-in : if, after 
a fair trial, they cannot be broken of this trick, it is better to 
draft them before others follow their example. Eunning riot is 
a common propensity, to which all yoimg hounds are liable, 
and this point must be settled between Jack and themselves. 
Some win require a good allowance of whipcord, others little or 
none ; but all ought to be steadv to their own game by the end 
of the first season ; this I consider a very fair latitude, beyond 
which I should not feel inclined to extend any indulgence on 
this score. A determined hare-hunter, if ever so good in other 
respects and handsome withal, will do much more mischief 
than he is worth. Let him go elsewhere, for it is folly to allow 
your whole pack to be unsettled for the sake of one hound. 
Nothing grates so much upon the ear of a true sportsman as to 
hear a rate immediately following the first tongue which is 
thrown ; and it is equally annoying to old steady hounds, 
damping their eagerness in drawing. A resolute hare-hunter is 
always keeping one in fear and trembling ; with a beaten fox 
before you, and a ticklish scent, he will assuredly flash away 
upon a hare and spoil the finish to a good run ; yet, strange to 
say, I have known huntsmen keep on brutes of this descrip- 
tion for the reason ''that they were capital when a fox was 
found." 

There are not wanting individuals in most hunts always up 
in the stirrups when a fox is on foot, and very subject to optical 
delusions, who will halloo the first animal they see, whether fox 
or hare, and with a ready-made mischief-maker, a smart scurry 
after a scut is no very unusual occurrence. Hounds when 
fresh and put upon their mettle by halloos, will flash away 
upon idmost any scent, that is, the young hounds will do so^ 
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and the old may follow on, though not relishing it. To make a 
pack of fox-hounds run well together, which is the great desi- 
deratum, they must be drafted both from the head and tail ; if 
there is an individual which has the speed of the pack, and can 
run out at head, he should be drafted : and old hounds in like 
manner which cannot run up with tne others. Old favourites 
and brood bitches which are not noisy, and do not hang upon 
the scent, may be used with advantage during the cub-hunting 
season, and up to the time of regular hunting, when they ought 
to be left at home. 

As a sample of the materials which generally compose an old 
draft, I make a quotation from the letter of a huntsman sent me 
some ^ears ago, after I had taken his draft, in answer to my 
inquiries about the ckaracten of the hounds, which were a 
very good looking lot 

Sovereign — ^very steady, but douk in his work. 

Efeadmig—^teiAyy but scores when in covert, (ie., cuts 
comers.) 

Badical—BiesLdy, but free with her tongue, (in other words, 
noisy.) 

Filgrimr-^hougkt to be dec^. (No mistake about him — as deaf 
as a post.) 

Jeopardt/--doea too little work. (There were some hopes of 
her improving, being young.) 

i\^^6^-— Lame in the stifle. (Case hopeless.) 

Yeoman — ^a good hunter^ but tires after a long day. (He 
would be of little service with an afternoon fox.) 

Bcml^foTid of hare. (That did not much signify with a 
good whipper-in, being merely a question between the two, 
who was master.) 

Fearless — Foclim, 

Creneralr^hangs in covert (Another case to be determined by 
the free use of whipcord.) 

Stigma — too muck in a hurry, OLittle chance of improve- 
ment, this case beyond the power of whipcord to cure.) 

Whirlmndr^& good hunter, but tires after a long day. 

P.S. Have an especial eye to Gerveral amongst sheep and 
larrd)s. 

The pith of a lady^s letter is said to be in the postscript, and 
often in a gentleman's too. This latter hint about General, 
settled his fate at once, and his travelling ticket was made out 
accordingly. The lot were altogether, (although handsome to 
the eye) as loose a sample as to character as any young gentle- 
man just commencing business in the fox-hunting department, 
with a country fiill of riot and short of foxes^ could wish to 
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have the pleasure to pick and choose from. This, as to charac- 
ter, may be considered a fair average of the amiable dispositions 
of the old draft, or entered hounds, with a lame one or two 
thrown into the bargain. H-owever young masters of hounds may 
plume themselves upon the good looks of hounds they purchase 
as draft, thejr may rest assured they will find upon trial no 
more than their money's worth, if that, out of the lot, calculating 
every tolerable individual at ten guineas, and under this sum 
no man will ever obtain a passable entered fox-hound, except 
by accident From change of country and change of masters, 
hounds may, and often do alter their tactics a little at first, but 
floon relapse into their old habits, and to avoid the trouble and 
expense of keeping them, perhaps for some time to little 
purpose, not to speak of the contaminating influence of bad 
exaniple, my practice was, to pick out their characters at first 
starting, and if any huntsman once deceived me in tliis respect, 
c^ter the purchase was made, he never had an opportunity of 
doing so a second time. It is always best to know the worst at 
once. 

There has generally up to this time been one fixed price for 
draft bounds — ^three guineas a couple — and these are reckoned as 
the huntsman's perquisite or rather part payment of wages. This 
is the fixed market price for the article, it is no fault of the 
huntsman if they are all bad, as the draft is generally made by 
the master of the pack himself, and handed over to him for dis- 
posal ; the price is that of an unsound or faulty animal : any 
good, well-bred, and handsome fox-hound, at a very moderate 
calcmation, is certainly worth ten pounds. Bulging hounds and 
ixMng drafts are two very distinct things. 

In large establishments where there is generally a superfluity 
of numbers, young hounds are often drafted, which do not enter 
readily^ ana others which manifest too great a predilection for 
running improper game, and as there are plenty without these, 
it is perhaps quite as well to put them away at once, to save 
further trouble, and not to incur the risk of unsettling the other 
young hounds. Those who are forming a new pack are, how- 
ever, glad to have such hounds, and as tneir kennel may be con- 
sidered a penitentiary for the reclaiming of bad characters^ more 
time and attention is necessarily employed in endeavouring to 
reform these outcasts from better society. I have had many 
supposed incorrigible hare-hunters, which, when broken, turned 
out excellent hounds; but, with skirters, babblers, and such 
like, there is no hope of amendment. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 



Huntsmen, whippefrs-m, and feeders — ^The distemper, its prerention better than 
its cure— Means thereof— Exercise and air the best means of prevention—- 
Story of a donkey. 

If vou intend hunting your hounds yourself you will require 
a clever and steady man, who has filled the situation of first 
whipper-in or huntsman, whose character will bear investigation 
as to sobriety and respectability ; a good temper is also indis- 
pensable. As the breaMng-in of the young nounds will pro- 
bably devolve upon him, take care he is a quiet and patient 
man with hounds, and you will see such conduct exercise a 
decided influence over the pack. The best hounds may be 
spoiled in much less time than many imagine, by a hurry-sfcurry 
fellow, and a wild pack soon brought to their senses by a quiet 
and sensible man. Hounds possess much more discrimination 
than they are given credit for, and soon assimilate themselves 
to their master. If he be steady, they will be steady also ; if 
wild, they will be wild too, and ready for riot and mischief 

You must look out also for a whipper-in. Choose one from a 
good stock, and who has been bred up in a hunting establish* 
ment. Such are to be found — sons of respectable huntsmen, 
who may possibly not have had the opportunity of advancing 
them very far in their own line of business, from no vacancy 
occurring in their master's establishment There is, I think, 
great and undue importance attached to li^ht weights in the 
present day. I confess it has no weight with me, and never 
had. Anything in the shape of a whipper-in under eleven 
stone, I should not object to, if he were active and a good rider. 
I do not mean by this a hard rider. I hdve had both light and 
heavy men, and found the latter did not take more out of their 
horses, and were altogether better riders over a stiflfly enclosed 
country. The best whipper-in I ever had stood nearly six feet; 
but he was a very wiry and elastic fellow ; no useless lumber 
about him, but all bone and muscle. He lived with me many 
years, was an excellent servant, rode well up to his houndis 
across country, and never killed or injured a horse the whole 
time he was m my service, which he only left to take a hunts- 
man's place. The man wno succeeded him was a light weighty 
and in my own opinion a veiy bad rider, although always up 
with the hounds. He played the rogue with his horses, and 
killed one of the best of them before the season was over. 

The feeder should be a yoimg active man, not afraid of work. 
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sober, good-tempered, and fond of animals. When your young 
hounds come into kennel he will have plenty to do, if the 
hunting season is not over. 

We hear every year of the fearful ravages committed by the 
distemper, and no wonder ; the wonder is that so many live 
througn it. In place of the free air of the country, with the 
wide fields to roam over, for health and exercise, the young 
hounds are suddenly transferred to a prison, highly fed, but 
without the necessary accompaniment to health — afresh air and 
exercise. They soon sicken, as a matter of course. Prevention 
is better than cure — although I do not mean to say the distemper 
can be prevented altogether from attacking young hounds when 
brought into the confinement of a kennel yard ; but it may be 
ameliorated, and the hounds prepared to resist its attacks, by 
careful and judicious treatment I know some old and good 
sportsmen have an idea that high feeding is alone sufficient to 
withstand the ravages of this dreadful maladv. Nature un- 
assisted will do much^ but wisely assisted will do more. Some 
kennels are lightly visited by this scourge of the canine race, 
others suffer with severity. In some seasons, also, it is more 
virulent than in others ; but where a large lot of young hounds 
come in from their walks, almost at the same time, the dis- 
temper will soon break out among them, in some shape or 
other. Air and exercise, with good and not over high feeding, 
is the best preventive, or rather preparation for its attack. As 
soon as x)ossible after they come into kennel, within a week at 
least, put the couples on them, and have them out, a few 
couples at a time, if only for an hour in the day. 

Let the feeder have another man to help him at this time 
with a boy, if hunting is not over, and keep the young hounds 
out as long as they can every day. Do not be a^aid of their 
running cur dogs, or worrying sheep, or committing any such 
enormities. They have been used to these since the day they 
were first sent out to walk : but it is no wonder, when, after 
having been pent up for a month or two within the prison walls, 
without seeing another living object but themselves and the 
feeder, they should run after the first animal they see ; whether 
cur dog, sheep, or donkey. 

I heard of a lot of young hounds, which, if report speaks true, 
did actually pull down a young animal of this last harmless 
race, and that not so very long ago either, even in these scientific 
and enlightened days. It happened in this wise. I tell the 
story as it was told to ma The huntsman and two whips were 
out with the young hounds, then considered sufficiently steady 
to dispense with couples ; at the turning into a wide green lane 
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suddenly appeared the light and airy fonn of a young animal of 
this much aespised race ; one look at the company sufficed, and 
awav he went down the lane, trotting, capering, and kicking up 
his neels; the ground being undulating, sometimes his ears only 
appeared. The attention of the young hounds became excited, 
and one or two tried to obtain a nearer view of the retreating 
object. Sundry objurgations of the whipi)er-in seemed only to 
increase their curiosity, and when he was in the act of cutting 
Jumper's head off, or trying to do it, with ina heavy whip 
on one side of the lane, Foreman at the other made a fair 
bolt of it, and away went the party as if running for the St. 
Leger. The huntsman hallooing, whippers-in swearing and 
rating, made the hounds think the game was up in right good 
earnest, and they of course could not do less than add their 
voices to the chorus. Donkey, thinking matters beconung 
serious, no longer carried his head jauntily from side to side, 
looking over his back, and giving an occasional note on hia 
trumpet, but frightened at the din in his rear, he laid his ears 
back upon his shoulders, and set off as fast as his legs would 
carry him, blowing his horn furiously all the way. The whipper- 
in being mounted only on a pony, stuck the spurs in with fury 
to head them, but as misfortune seldom comes singly, little 
Mischief happened to get in the way, and down came pony and 
whipper-in crash together, Jack undermost. "Heres a go," 
roars the huntsman ; *' pick yourself up. Jack, as soon as you 
can, for there's a row and no mistake; you naven't no bones 
broken, I hope T " I ha'n't no bones broken that I am aware on 
just yet," murmurs Jack ; "but somehow or other, 'taint so easy 
to get up again;" and no wonder, the pony's fore foot was in 
Jack's coat-pocket ! Matters were soon adjusted, however, and 
Jack was up, and off to the rescue, like mad, muttering more 
anathemas against Jumper and Foreman than all the cardinals 
put together against Protestant recusants. "If I don't sarve 
out Mr. Jumper and Foreman for this spree, my name's not 
Jack ; and that infernal polkering donkevj if them young-uns 
haven't already settled his business afore I gets up, Til cut him 
into shreds." 

Fortunately there was not much mischief done to the donkey 
(except being pulled down) when the huntsman reached the 
scene of action, and the hounds, satisfied with their freak,, 
seemed quite ashamed of themselves. Jack wreaked his ven- 
geance upon Jumper and Foreman : and thus, as he thought, 
the whob affair was ended — ^the least said about it the better. 
But it was not so snug as Jack fancied. Upon riding through 
the village of B a day or two after, sundry greetings from 
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the unwashed urchins saluted Jack's ears, such as ^'E-aw, e-aw, 
who hunted the donkey V* ** Come," says Jack, " drop that 
salt, my fine fellows, or rll drop my double thong upon some of 
ye, and make ye sing a di£ferent tune." 

Misfortunes will happen in the best regulated fiEunilies some- 
times. Idleness is the parent of vice, and when the younjg 
hounds are over the distemper, they cannot have too much air 
and exercise ; but if, as I have said above, thev are walked out 
by the feeder every day, with an assistant ana boy, the^r wont 
care much about cur dogs or donkeys, and save Jack's whipcord 
as welL When the hunting is over, the huntsman will have 
nothing to do but attend to the kennel The old hounds will 
be glad of a little rest from their labours of the past season, and 
his attention may be directed almost exclusively to the young 
hounds. Let him keep them out half the day. if possible, early 
and late, with the horses in the morning, ana walk them out 
several times during the day. 

The summer is a more busy time with a good huntsman than 
the winter, and he will require three hacks or ponies^ for himself 
and assistants, to give the hounds proper exercise. 
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Kecesatr of jadieiooB breeding^-Choioe of bitches— Fine ■ymmetry of tiie 
fox-hound— Popular mistakes of the present day—Mr. Ward's skill in 
breeding — ^Time of breeding — Curious Tariations in the generations of 
bounds — Necessity for choosing good sires— Difference between **fiMt" and 
** quick " hounds— Management and feeding of the brood bitches — Selec- 
tion and treatment of the whelps — ^Diet ai^ medicine for puppies — Pre- 
miums for best brought up hounds at walks — Names should be giTen 
early to each yoimg hound— Proper habits in a feeder exemplified-— 
Symptoms of, toad remedies for, the distempers and for inflnTnTna^rimi of 
the lungs. 

As the efficiency of the pack will depend upon judicious breed- 
ing, I should recommend your not making use of any hounds 
for this purpose until they have been fairly tried, for two 
seasons at least, in the field ; by this time their real characters 
will be developed, and there is not much ri^ of their altering 
afterwards. 

The bitches you breed from should possess certain points of 
symmetry, or they will not produce fine progenv. Without 
length in their flimka and width over their loins, they will no| 
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prove good brood bitches ; and without such, no pack of hounds 
can be kept up to a proper standard. 

The symmetry of a fox-hound, to be perfect, should be nearlv 
as possible as lollows : — Head rather wide than narrow, neck 
long and clean, shoulders l^ng well back, muscles behind the 
Bhoulder blades full, ribs wide rather than deep, back lon^ with 
good loins, fore legs short and straight, and standing clear of 
the body at the elbows, feet round, plenty of muscle in the 
thighs, hams long, hocks short to the foot. Many fancy narrow 
heads, and a deep rather than wide chest. That is the grey- 
hound shape. Such hounds maj run a cjuick burst to perfec- 
tion, but for hard work and lastmg qualities, give me the vdde 
libs, with plenty of room for the play of the lungs. 

One hears a great deal in the present day about snake heads 
and swan-like necks, and very pretty they are to look at. Much 
contempt, also, is thrown upon what \s facetiously called John 
Ward's neckcloth. Yet, notwithstanding, there is a good deal 
of neckcloth still to be seen in many hounds ; and I do not find 
that these old-fashioned-looking gentlemen are a bit worse than 
their more dandified-looking brethren. 

Mr. Ward was, undoubtedly, one of the best breeders of fox- 
hounds in his day ; some of them, it must be confessed, were 
rather throaty, with large heads as well, but the frame-work 
was generally correct They were, however, good at their game, 
steady drawers, good and quick hunters, and stout to the last 
They were too large unquestionably for the flinty country they 
hunted, and their feet suffered severely ; but when they changed 
their country, no pack of hounds ever showed more sport 
They could do what many packs cannot afford to do — ^ve their 
fox a fair start, and make pretty sure of catching him after- 
wards. Good heads and necks are very desirable for appearance 
cuJ^e, but they are not to be considerea essential points. 

Hie earlier you can begin breeding the better. November is 
the earliest month for coupling, but whelps bom after May 
seldom arrive at perfection. The season exercises a decided 
influence over young animals of almost evenr kind, I believe — 
certainly over horses and hounds. Of this I saw a remarkable 
instance in two litters of puppies by the same sire and dam, in 
two successive seasons. The first litter, produced in the month 
of February, were very clever, with good legs and feet; the 
second litter, bom in June following, were just the reverse ; in 
fact^ out of the five whelps saved, there was not one with 
straight legs. As they were a venr favourite sort, they were, 
notwithstanding, put forward, and they turned out quite as 
good as their better fiftvoured brothers and sisters, but from 
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physical deficiency could not stand quite so hard a day*s work. 
1 gave one of these hounds to a friend, in whose kennel he re- 
mained many years, and he said he would do more work up to 
a certain time than any five couples he had. From another of 
these hounds I again bred, and nis stock was straight on their 
legs and clever. It is a generally received opinion that like 
begets like, but colour, shape, and disposition will often run 
back (as huntsmen term it) to generations that are passed For ' 
many years I had a favourite sort of black and white hounds 
with tanned faces ; but on one occasion a perfectly white whelp 
made its appearance. Looking back for an explanation of this 
phenomenon, I found that her great grandmother had been also 
white. 

Fox-hounds, if well bred, will give little trouble in breaking, 
and there is not much fear of their turning out well afterwards. 
Those who breed largely are nearlv sure of a fine looking entry 
of young hounds ; but those who breed with caution and judg- 
ment will have the best pack of hounds. Nothing iiyures a 
pack more than the failure of the two-seasoned hunters. The 
first season young hounds do not often exhibit their real cha- 
racters ; but m the second, if there is anything amiss in the 
pedigree, it will generally come out. Be therefore very careful 
in selecting stamons for your bitches ; choose those of well- 
tried good character, good drawers, quick hunters, and hard 
workers, but never use a flashy hound, and never put an old 
dog to an old bitch. A young bitch will often produce a fine 
litter oi whelps firom an old dog, but the ofispring of old bitches 
will be generally small and light of bone. A ramous breeder 
of race-horses once said of a favourite mare, that it was of no 
consequence what horse she was put to, for she always produced 
a winner. This is not the case with hounds : they follow the 
character and shape of their sire as much as tneir mother, and 
if there is any peculiarity about him, it will generally be seen 
in his descendants. 

You need not pay much attention to speed, which is thought 
too much of in the present day. All nounds go fast enough, 
but a fast hound and a quick one are widely different I would 
rather breed &om a good hound who always kept a fair place 
in the pack, without exhibiting himself too much in iront. 
We have plenty of dash and flash in the fox-hound already, and 
at times too much of it for sport. When a fox turns short, he 
is often lost by those dashing gentlemen going over the scent 
by half a mile or so. When foxes are plentiful, you can, of 
course, go and draw for another, and lose him perhaps in the 
same way. 
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As soon as your brood bitches become at all heavy, the^ 
should be removed from the kennel, and put into the paddocs 
intended for bitches and their whelps. In my plan for kennels 
there are two low sheds, one facing the south, the other the 
west, for this purpose, llie larger you can afford to make this 
paddock the better, but if the bitches can roam at large, it is 
far preferable for them, than being confined within ever so large 
a place. Air and exercise will greatly contribute to the health 
of the mother and her offspringj and, if possible, the brood 
bitches should always have their liberty, care being taken that 
they are shut up before the evening. To prevent their rambling 
about in search of food, they should be fed regularly twice a 
day, at eight or nine o'clock in the morning, ana four or five in 
the evening. They should not have too much flesh in their 
meal, but if skim milk could be substituted for flesh, they would 
do better on this diet. By over and injudicious feeding I have 
seen bitdies so feverish that their hair came off. and the whelps 
when produced were scarcely worth keeping. It is a good plan 
to give them a few Epsom salts in liquor, once or twice a week 
before whelping. Thev are intended more as an alterative than 
as physic. After whelping I ^ve a tablespoonful of castor oil, 
with bleep's head brotn, or milk mixed with oatmeal, for two 
or three days. From that time there is little fear of their doing 
well, and as the whelps increase in size, the mothers will become 
ravenous. I do not object then to their having raw flesh occa- 
sionally, not in lumps or in large quantities, but let the feeder 
cut most of the flesh from the bones, and then give them the 
bones to pick. 

In selecting the whelps for keeping, take the longest and 
heaviest, unless you are particular as to colour. Five are a 
sufficient number for any bitch to rear if you wish them to be 
of a good size ; but for the first two days I should leave six or 
seven with the mother, provided she has abundance of milk, 
not otherwise This is only to provide against accidents^ for 
bitches, if young, wiU often overlay and kill their whelps. Be 
care^, however, not to keep more than five with the mother, 
after two or three days have elapsed at farthest, or you will 
spoil the whole litter. If you want to raise your pack to a good 
standard, which is not to be done without fine brood bitdhes, 
keep only four whelps with the mother, all bitches, and provide 
some wet nurses for the others if they are of a favourite sort 
A terrier will bring up two as a makeshift, but I generidly 
prefer a hound about whose own whelps you are not over par- 
ticular, coming in at the same time with a favourite bitch, and 
you may then save nearly all the litter, at least eight or nine 
between the two. 
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Bitclies sometimes produce a great many at a litter. I had 
one that brought into the world the extraordinary number of 
seventeen, but she died from exhaustion. Once coupling is 
sufficient if the bitch is put to the dog when at the turn of ner 
heat. When the whelps are a few days old, the dew claws 
should be cut off with a sharp pair of scissors, and a bit of the 
taiL 

Puppies are very subject to worms^ which, if not destroyed, 
•will prevent their growth, and often produce fatal fits. You 
may give them occasionally a dessert-spoonful of linseed oil 
when a fortnight old, and when a month or six weeks old, if the 
worms are not destroyed, add a teaspoonfiil of spirits of turpen- 
tine to the oil, and give it in the morning fasting. As soon aa 
the puppies can lap, let them have some milk and their oatmeal 
mixed together three times a day, which will relieve the 
mother. Give it them warm, and remove what they do not eat 
at once. 

There is a little white louse by which puppies are generally 
tormented ; they form into bunches on the neck and back, and 
will produce mange unless speedily removed. Bape oil, thick- 
ened with sulphur to the consistency of cream, will destroy 
them, and not mjure either the whelps or their mother. I have 
heard of tobacco water and other things being used for this 
purpose, but there is no necessity for any such noxious reme- 
dies. If the first dressing of oil and sulphur does not destroy 
the lice, dress again in a few days, and with the addition of a 
small proportion of spirits of turpentine. At two months old 
the whelps are fit to go out to walk. Many huntsmen keep 
them till they are a month older, but I see no advantage in it. 
They are certainly stronger at three months than at two months 
old, but they are not likely to get a bellyful of good oatmeal 
porridge, with plenty of meat and broth mixed with it, three 
times or even twice a day at their walks, or perhaps none at allj 
and will feel the want of this strong diet more severely. When 
sent out to a form house at two months old, they will get a 
tolerable supply of milk and whey twice a day, which at that 
age is naore smtable to them, and I think they improve faster, 
and are not so likely to be checked in their growth. There is a 
very great difference in quarters. Some farmers take a pride 
in sending the young hoimds home well grown and well fed ; 
with others they have a very rough time of it. It must be con- 
fessed that a fox-hound puppy is often very mischievously 
disposed, and some little acknowledgment ougnt to be made to 
the farmer*s wife, in the shape of a gown, bonnet, or shawl, 
when such has been the case. Giving premiums, also, is an 
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encouragement to have the young hounds well kept, and I 
found it paid wonderfully;, for the best dog 4^., second 3/., 
third Zl,, lovLtth 1^., and the same for bitches. 

It is a good plan to give names with the whelps when first 
sent out to their quarters ; they will be more handy when re- 
turned to the kennel^ and come readily when cdled. When the 
young hounds come m, everything is strange to them, and many 
are very shy and sulky. It is now that you wiU see the use of 
having a good-tempered and cheerful man as feeder; such a 
one will soon gain the affection and confidence of the young 
hounds ; animals soon find out those who are fond of them. 
Let the feeder be with them as much as possible ; if he takes 
some broken biscuits in his pockets, or bits of meat, and plays 
and romps with them for only an hour on each dAy, on the 
third day they will follow him anywhere. This may appear all 
very childish, and great nonsense to many ; wiser men, how- 
ever, than your humble servant " Scrutator have been caught 
romping and playing with children, and if you wish your hounds 
to be attached to you, you must treat them in the same way. I 
once saw a huntsman at high romps with the young hounds in 
the summer. He was out in a paddock behind tiie kennels, 
tossing up bits of biscuit high in the air for them to catchy 
throwing some to a distance, and playing all sorts of tricks with 
them ; it ended by his going to the end of the paddock and 
having a race home with them to the kenneL A friend of mine 
who was with me, witnessing this game, exclaimed, " What a 
fool that fellow must be,** " Well," I said, " you may think him 
so; but, with all his folly, he can do more with his hounds, both 
in the kennel and in the field, than any man of the present 
day." "Why," he replied, "he will set them fighting, with all 
this nonsense." "Tell him so, then, and hear what he will say.** 
" Well," he said, " Mr. Huntsman, you seem out of breath with 
jrour exertions. I should think that romping most likely to end 
in a general row." "No fear of that, sir; we have our school 
time as well as play time, and I can cneck them in a moment if 
I see any disposition to quarrel" 

These hounds would do anything for him : if he called one 
by name he would bound to him with the greatest alacrity, and 
try to jump on his shoulders, dancing round and fawning upon 
him like a spaniel. He never had a whip in his hand in the 
kennel, nor would he ever allow a whipper-in to help draw 
hounds^ as I have seen in many kennek. He could separate 
the dogs and the bitches, when all standing together, at a word, 
by ordering the dogs to one side and the bitches to the other 
Bide of the yard^ I have seen this attempted by other huuteh 
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men, but it was not done without trouble and the assistance of 
the whipper-in. All that he did was by kindness, good temper, 
and perseverance, and vnthout the whip. Some of my reaaers 
will say, " What is the use of all this r You shall know. His 
hounds were remarkable for good conduct and steadiness in the 
field, and seldom missed their fox. They drew beautifully^ 
steadily, and quickly, were very handy when making their cast^ 
no whipper-in being required to turn them : one word from 
their huntsman and a wave of his hand would bring them to 
any point he wished. To their master's cheer, or " halloo," they 
would dash like wild things, and when at the end of a long and 
hard run they heard his cheering voice, with the well-known 
ciy of "Have at him again," every hound seemed renovated 
with fresh vigour, their bristles would rise, and the fox's fate 
was soon sealed. More than this, it is the auty, as well as the 
intere^ of every man to treat all animals under his care with 
kindness, and not to get out of temper with them ; severity ia 
seldom required. 

The distemper is generally preceded by a huskv cough. At 
this the first stage of the complaint, an emetic should be ad- 
ministered ; many give warm salt and water. It is a simple 
and safe emetic, but I consider emetic tartar preferable. It acta 
almost immediately upon the stomach, and upon the system 
also, equalizing the circulation of the blood, reducing fever, and 
is an aperient. From two to three grains, or four, according to 
the size and strength of the dog, may be given in two table- 
spoonfuls of warm water or broth. {Aa I am writing both for 
feeders and huntsmen, as well as their masters, it is necessary 
to explain, as I proceed, the why, when, and wherefore, certain 
medicines are to be given.) The emetic being intended to a|Ct 
upon the bilious matter contained in the stomach and eject it, 
it follows of course that it should be given in the morning fast- 
ing, or it will have no effect beyond making the dog vomit. 
The efficacy of medicine is often lost by its being given at sax 
improper time. Sometimes, too, when the dog is fiaccioiis^ it 
is not naif given. If the first dose does not produce vomiting 
within cm hmr^ give two grains more. This is enough ; if it does 
not act one way, it will another. Put the hound by himself 
and let him have some sheep's head broth, with the meat (if he 
will not take the broth witnout it), two hours after ; soon^r^ it 
may be ejected. It the emetic has had good effect, and pro- 
duced vomiting, give at night, about eigjht o'clock, three grains 
of calomel and two grains oi crude opium, made into a pill, 
or mixed up with butter or lard. Take care the hound is not 
exposed to wet or damp with this medicine, nor must be have 
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access to cold water. Early the next morning give him a tabl^ 
Bi)oonf al of castor oil, an hour after some warm sheep's head broth, 
xoilk and water, and warm whey, if you can get any. Whey at 
this particular period is better than an^rthing, and of itself will 
half effect a cure. On the third morning^ snould the dog con- 
tinue to cough much, repeat the emetic, with the pill of calomel 
and opium at night as before, When getting better, give him 
eight grains of rhubarb and five of carbonate of potash every 
other aay, an hour before feeding in the afternoon. When 
hounds refuse their food, and before the distemper shows itself 
the following is a good recipe: — One ounce of aloes, three 
quarters of an ounce of iron rust, two drachms of carbonate 
of ammonia. Make it into a mass, and give a pill the size of a 
hazel nut, fisksting ; repeat the third day. This requires no con- 
finement^ and the dog may drink cold water if he likes. 

There is another species of distemper, by huntsmen calkd the 
yellows, or jaundice, which, unless at once checked, will end 
nitally m three or tour days, sometimes much quicker. The 
symptoms are drowsiness and loss of appetite, succeeded by a 
vellow appearance of the whites of the eves ; the gums become 
highly innamed, and the whole skin will soon assume a yellow 
hue. If the dog is high in condition, bleeding at the very first 
vnU doaood; but if the yellow hue has alreadv spread over the 
skin, bleeding then will most likely prove fatal. Give an emetic 
first — three or four grains of «metic tartar in warm water. Two 
hours after, give the following made into a pill : — ^Three grains 
of calomel, two grains crude opium, three grains emetic tartar. 
The following nu;ht give another pill as rollows : — Six grains 
turbeth mineral, half a drachm of assafoetida, ten grains of C^ 
tile soap. Eepeat this the third day ; keep the dog warm and 
from cold water ; diet, sheep's head broth, with meal or whev, 
little or no meat. The fourth night, if the symptoms are sub- 
siding, give two grains of calomd, and three grains of James's 
powders. 

Young hounds are also attacked sometimes by inflammation 
of the lungs ; symptoms, difficulty of breathing, short cough, 
heart beating quickly, eyes and gums red and inflamed, nose hot 
and dry, with great restlessness. Here bleeding freely at first 
is the chief remedy, and it must be repeated if necessary. Give 
a pill at night, composed of three grains of calomel and three 
grains of James's powders. Early in the morning half an ounce 
of Epsom salts in warm water. If the inflammation continues^ 
give three grains of James's iwwders every four hours durine 
the next day. The dog must not be kept too warm ; but cold 
water, and even exposure to cold air, would be lAtaL Calomel 
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is a very efficaciond medicine with do^. but they are differently 
affected by it : with some, two grains will have a powerful 
effect. I nave, therefore, in these prescriptions followed the 
middle course. No doctor would prescribe for a patient with- 
out seeing him ; and, as so much depends upon the strength 
and constitution of the patient, a good deal of discretion must 
be left to the huntsman and feeder. With proper and judicious 
treatment, ten out of a dozen hounds may be saved by using 
the remedies I have prescribed. When a young hound is weak 
and dainty, give him the yolk of a fresh egg in the morning 
without the white. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Judgment to he exercised in feeding — ^Bleeding and dressing— Prejudices of 
huntsmen — ^Beckford's remarks on dressing — Economy as to use of meal 
—Injudicious bleeding — Use of vegetables durinff the summer — Brushing, 
swimming, and feeding — Babies canina, or hjcfrophobia — Fits occasion- 
ally mist&en for it — ^Cures of hydrophobia mentioned by old writers. 

As I have before observed, prevention is better than cure ; and 
where attention is paid to the diet of hounds, relaxing from the 
high state of feeding which is required in the hunting season, as 
soon as that season is over, the strong measures resorted to in 
many kennels for keeping hounds free from mange, and other 
maladies, may be rendered totally unnecessary. High feeding 
is, with both old and young hounds, highly prejudicial to their 
health, in the spring and during the summer months, but it is 
rather a difficult thin§ to convince huntsmen of this fact, as 
they all like to see their hounds fat and in high condition during 
the idle months. It is the practice in some kennels to bleed 
their hounds and dress them with some severe ointment, as soon 
as the hunting season is over. 

Some few years since I paid a visit to a gentleman who has 
been for many years a master of hounds, and is so still, and a 
capital pack of hoimds he has. Being at that time from home, 
I went to the kennel to see the hounds, as a matter of course. 
The huntsman appeared very reluctant to admit me, saying the 
hounds had been dressed a day or two before, and were not fit 
to be seen. All his excuses, however, would not avail* for 
having travelled some distance, I resolved to have a look at 
them. Truly enough^ they were not fit to be seen, for this 
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huntsmaiiy somewliat notorious for his sharp dressings, had 
dressed them to so much purpose that their legs were swollen 
to double their usual size, ana the poor animals were suffering 
severely. I remonstrated with him upon the absurdity and 
cruelty of subjecting his hounds to such torture, and asked him 
what his object could be in using such powerful and noxious 
ingredients, of which I was satisfied his ointment must be com- 

Sosed. His reply was, *^ It makes them look fine in their coats 
uring the summer months, and the effects of the dressing are 
over in a few days." My rejoinder was not at all palatable to 
this great man m his own opinion, as I gave him to under- 
stand Uiat I considered a similar dressing might be applied 
much more satisfactorily to himself, with tiuring and feathering 
to boot, than to the poor animals wnich 'were submitted to his 
tender mercies. 

Prejudices are very difficult to remove, especially with hunts- 
men, who consider themselves a privileged class, and unfor- 
tunately ignorance and obstinacy often go hand in hand toge- 
ther. A man who is above being taught, or too conceited in his 
own opinion to benefit by that of others, whether peer or pea- 
sant, you may at once set down as an ignoramus. The nest 
reason, perhaps the only one assigned for some of these prac- 
tices, is that Mr. So-and-So, the duke*s huntsman, used to treat 
his hounds in this manner; and thus things continue from 
huntsmen to whippers-in for vears, without inquiry. Mr. Beck- 
ford also may be quoted as high authority, but if I recollect 
correctly, his remarks upon the subject of aressing hounds are 
rather ambiguous. I may be considered very presumptuous in 
venturing to call in question such high authority, but it is quite 
evident from manv observations made by Mr. Beckford, that 
although practically acquainted with all that related to the 
management of hounds and horses in the field, he was only 
theoretically so with regard to the kennel regime. On dressing 
hounds he remarks — *^ The oftener hounds are dressed I suppose 
the better they will look /' he does not say that he either minks 
or considers tney would look better, but merely supposes. In 
another case his feeder gives him information about boiling 
oatmeal and merely scalding barley meal. You may say such 
knowledge is only necessary for the feeder and huntsman, and 
I quite agree with you, if you have your ten thousand a 
year, and care little about the expenses of your hunting esta- 
olishment. 

I am not writing (as I stated at the commencement) for great 
men, who can afford to keep up great establishments, and who 
are not supposed to condescend to such trifling matters, but to 
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a man of moderate means, and to one who has the management 
of a subscription pack, it will make some little difference 
whether his meal bul amounts to 250^. or 500/. in the course of 
the year. 

Ab to dressing hounds, then, systematicaUy and periodically, 
I merely state my own opinion, and that formed after manv 
years' experience and observation of all such matters. A pack 
of fox-hounds ought never to require dressing alM sia Sk general 
practice. 

As to periodical bleeding, or, correctly speaking, as it used to 
be callea, hlood-letting, the practice is, I hope, nearly, if not 
quite exploded. I never shall forget witnessing an exhibition 
of this hioodrletting on a great scale by a huntsman, who was 
considered A 1 in his profession. He was standing in a small 
yard, well littered with straw, lancet in hand, with two assist- 
ants holding the hounds, a couple at a time, with the blood 
pouring from their jugular veins, and the whole place covered 
with gore. Seeing no basin, or any vessel to measure quantity 
by, I asked this learned gentleman if he bled his hounds until 
they dropped, or how he was to determine when a sufficient 
quantity had been taken to suit his taste. He seemed to treat 
my question with contempt, remarking that he knew his busi- 
ness perfectly well, and how much blood each hound ought to 
lose. With all due deference to his opinion, I ventured to 
suggest that some of his patients looked as if they did not 
require blood-letting at all, and his rage was great when I 
offered to operate on himself as exhibiting decided appear- 
ances of plethora. 

When tne hunting season is over, let the food be mixed thin, 
instead of stinting the hounds in the quantity, and give them a 
dose or two of Epsom salts. They should also have, once a 
weekj sulphur and cream of tartar in their food. One pound of 
each IS sumcient for about thirty couples of hounds. If any 
hound should break out in spots, or exhibit appearances of 
mange, give him, for three alternate nights, a teaspoonful of 
^thiop's mineral, mixed up in lard, and the next morning half 
an ounce of Epsom salts in some warm liquor. Giving hounds 
physic in their food is, as I have before stated, very objection- 
able. When salts are given, they should be mixed up with 
broth only ; but when sulphur or cream of tartar (intended 
only as an alterative) is given to the whole pack, they may be 
fed late in the evening; and in this case it may be mixed with 
the meaL 

During the summer months vegetables are very useful to 
keep hounds in health. Whey is also very cooling. I used to 
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S've young nettles in the spring of the year, boiled with tiie 
iah ; and, later in the^ summer, cabbages. I have also given 
mangel wurzel ; bat this must be used with great caution at 
first, and requires a good deal of flesh to counteract its laxative 
propertiea Potatoes also, when steamed, and mashed up, are 
good food, but if boiled^ the water in which they are cooked 
should never be given with them. During the summer months 
my hounds had always whey once or twice a week. I got it at 
a neighbouring dairy farm, and used to pay 5s. for the meal, 
which was sufficient for thirty couples of nounds. 

It is a good plan to have hounds brushed over when they are i 
shedding their coats ; and as at this time the mange will some- 
times niake its appearance, turn the hair back, &om the stem 
up to the head with one hand, and sprinkle a little plain sul- 
phur with the other^ so as to get into the roots of the hair : 
smooth it down again, and, two days afterwards, give the houna 
a good brushing with the flesh-brush. Some huntsmen are very 
fond of swimming their hounds in the summer months. Once 
or twice it can do no harm ; but if had recourse to often, it will 
make their coats coarse, and produce mange. The old and 
young hounds should take at least three hours' exercise vdth 
the horses alternate days, before breakfast When they return, 
they should be fed lightly, and have their dinner at four or five 
o'clock in the evening. I have alwajrs fed my hounds twice a 
day; their breakfiast was strictly a breakfast only — a small 
bucket of pudding to two of broth for ten couples of hounds, all 
let in together ; but if any hounds were thin, and bad feeders, 
they were fed more liberally. I found hounds do better upon 
the same quantity of food given at two different meals, than at 
one only. During the summer months hounds cannot be out 
too much. Mine were nearly all day out of the kennel, except 
at breakfast and dinner hours ; in the heat of the day under toe 
shade of trees, and at other times walking about. Nothing is 
so conducive to health as plenty of air and exercise. 

With all due humility I now approach a subject which has 
arrested, if it has not occupied^ the attention of the cleverest 
medical men of all ages, and in all climes — rabies canina^ or 
hydrophobia— and which has hitherto baffled the skill of all 
It is difficult to account for the appearance of this dreadful 
scourge, of the human as well as camne race, or to say for how 
long a period the virus m^ remain dormant in the system, 
before made to exhibit itself by some exciting cause. My own 
opinion is, that it may remain so for months certainly, and I am 
inclined to believe for years • and I will give my reasons pre- 
sently for so thinking. When hydrophobia has once broken 
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oat, in either man or beast, I believe it hardly ever yet has been 
sobdued, but I think from what I have observed, that its 
paroxysms may be much alleviated, and, I should say, success- 
roily reduced, but I must leave to the medical profession to 
determine by what treatment and medicines From its so un- 
frequently occurring, I am induced to think that very great 
attention of late has not been paid to hydrophobia, and being 
considered an incurable disease, remedies have been thought 
hopelesa That it may be prevented breaking out for many 
years in a subject who has been most severely bitten by a mad 
dog, I can attest. Many instances have been cited to the same 
«Sect by writers on this subject, and if we are to believe certain 
authorities of the old school, the Ormskirk medicine was an 
infallible remedjr. Beckford talks of a whole pack of hounds 
belonging to a mend of his being bitten, and not one goin^ mad, 
which had been dosed with large (quantities of Turbith mmeraly 
also of a man who was cured Ir^ Sir Qeoi^ge CoVs medicine. A 
learned writer, in the reign of King James the First, thus speaks 
of madness : — " In hounds and dogs which &11 mad the cause is 
that black choler hath the mastry in his body, which choler 
once roasted in them through vehement heat, it overcometh the 
body, and maketh him to run mad, for the black choler. which 
is so strong, infecteth his brain, and so from thence goetn to all 
the other members, and maketn him venomous." He afterwards 
gives a list of medicines, which if not instructive^ may be 
amusing to the reader, and I will leave him to determine which 
is like^to prove most efficacious^ Here it follows: — **Also 
calami nt, the seed of wild tares, sea onions, water-cresses, herb- 
grace, salt arifltolochia^ nuts with rue, the roots of asperage, and 
the seed balsamum, vinegar, and the milk of an ass, child's 
urine, the stones of a hedgehog, the stones of a stag or an 
ass dried and drank; also castorium, garlic, gentian, mint^ 
dittany." 

From this dish of delicacies I leave our learned medical prac- 
titioners of the present day to make choice. Much has been 
written on this subject by other learned doctors firom time to 
time, and Dr. Mead professes that, **in the space of thirty years 
he had an opportunity of giving his plan a trial no less than 
one thousand times with uniform success." Rty it is that ail 
these wonderful remedies have either been lost to the present 
unenlightened generation, or not dul^r appreciated In the 
Medical Journal many cases are mentioned as having been 
successfully treated by our different medical men of later years, 
and I have little doubt that if remedies are applied immediately 
the bite is inflicted, a cure may be effected* 
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How mbies arises, it is for me impossible to determine, but 
that it may be caused by want of water, improper food, and long 
confinement, there is, I believe^ little doubt ; and I should say, 
it is more likely to break out m the spring months, when the 
weather is very variable, than at any other season of the year. 
We must also bear in mind that dogs are sometimes affected by 
fits, precmly in the same manner as if labouring under the 
rabies canina; and of this I relate an instance which occurred 
to a dog of my own some three years since, and which I have 
still. May not other dogs have been similarly affected, and 
destroyed as mad 1 I went out on the moors for a walk, in the 
month of May, being accompanied by a man who carried my 
fishing-rod and basket, and a terrier which had been given me 
about a fortnight before. This dog had been tied up in the 
stable of the public-house where I was staying, but he had been 
let out every day for a run, and I fed him myself to make him 
know me. He was a young dog, not a twelvemonth old, and 
had got over the distemper. When we had walked about four 
miles, and were on the open moor, the day being somewhat 
sultry, the dog suddenly began jumping round us, as if in play, 
and then barking and biting at our legs. My companion, 
although a strong and resolute man, was sJarmed, and said the 
dog was going mad. I told him not to be frightened, for it 
was only a fit, which dogs were subject to after they had had 
the distemper. Thinking the fit would soon be over, I pull^ 
off my coat and caught the dog up in it, intending to carry him 
to some water, which I saw near me, but I could not hold him 
long, and as ne began foaming at the mouth and struggling 
violently to bite, I was puzzled what to do with himjTSeing 
without gloves. My companion, seeing me much excited, then 
took thedogfirom me, and tried to hold nim, but he could not do 
so, and he begged me to let him kill him, as the dog had bitten 
him in the hand. " No," I said, "you shall not kill him, or we 
shall be fancying ourselves going mad, and the very idea will 
be enough to ma^e us miserable for some time to come. Let 
him go at once." Away he went, like a shot out of a gun, as 
far as our eyes could follow him on the open moor, and we lost 
sight of him. " There " said my companion, " I suppose you 
are satisfied, sir, that the dog is gone mad." "No, Irephed, 
" I am not at all satisfied about it, and more than that, I hope 
to satisfy you, before the day is over, that such is not the casa" 
I then went down immediately to a small hamlet, which lay 
under the hills, got some hot water, and fomented the man% 
hand, and then a]pplied a strong mustard x)oultice, which I 
changed once or twice, and we were^ after some refreshment^ a 
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little more composed. I then begged my corapanioii to go 
quietly home. " Pray, sir," he said, " what may you be goiiuf 
to do on these mountains alone T "Why," I said, " my frieno, 
I shall walk these hills, and search the ravines as long as I can 
see, or until J find the aog, if it is till midnight." " Tiien, sir^** 
he said, ''I shall go with you; I don't care much about this 
scAtch, and I should like to know the fate of the dog, and if 
you do not think he was mad, we shall find him." ^ We accord- 
ingly made a circuit of the country, making inquiries of every 
man we met with, but no tidings could we near of the missing 
animaL At six o'clock in uie evening, we were on our 
homeward track, and called at a keeper's house to know if he 
had seen or hea^xl anything of him ; still no tidings. I then 
determined, althou^ pret^ well tired, to go ^ain to the veiv 
spot where we had lost him, and search the ravines, although 
my companion was very much averse to this proceeding, and 
he told me afterwards he was afraid of finding him. We walked 
and searched for two hours more, when in going down a ravine, 
whistling and calling the dog by name, his head suddenly 
appeared above the heather and gorse, close to the side of the 
stream. He had fallen, in his fit, down the steep bank into the 
water below, which had restored him to his senses ; he crawled 
out into the heather, and there laid for nearly eight hours. He 
was quite recovered, but stiff and frightened. 

Now, had this occurred in a thickly populated district, the 
dog would most probably have bitten other animals wliilst the 
fit was upon him, or any one he met in his way, and would un- 
questionably have b^en destroyed as a mad dog. I reached my 
quarters about ten o'clock at night, gave the dog a dose of 
lalomel, and made him up a bed in the comer of my bed-room, 
leaving the door partially open for him to go down stairs if he 
liked. When I got up in the morning I found the dog had been 
down stairs, jumping round the servant girl, and frighteniug 
the landlady as welL From what I heard from my companion 
<xf the day before, a consultation had been held by the village 
gossips and the landlady, and it had been resolved nem. con. 
that my dog was certainly mad, and ought to be destroyed 
My worthy nostess soon made her appearance, and urged me 
to destroy him at once. To this I gave a flat denial, laughed at 
her fears, and told her that, for the satisfjEu^ion of the man that 
had been bitten, as well as my own, the dog should not be 
touched by her or any one else, but I did not afterwards trust 
him out of my sight day or night In a few days the dog was 
quite well again. 
I have been rather particular in this case, to satisfy the 
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nervous and timid that a dog may exhibit all the appearances 
without being in the least anected by rabies canina. 



CHAPTER XVI 

Infltances of decided hydropliobia in tlie author's own kennel — ^Treatment of 
a bite under such circumstances. 

I WILL now relate some cases of decided hydrophobia which 
occurred among my own hounds some few years since, lliere 
was a large yard dog confined in the stable yard by a long chain 
to a box ; but I had given directions that he should always be 
let loose two or three times a week, at least, whilst I was absent 
from home. I have reason to think this was not attended to, 
and perhaps water not given to him regularly every day, as I 
had ordereKl The day I returned the dog had broken looser 
and bitten some of the old hounds about the place. My whipper- 
in, being a sensible man, had caught him and shut hun up m a 
place by himself, and immediately brought me the pleasing 
intelligence that he believed the dog mad, and he could not tdS 
what mischief had been done. Singular enough this dog, after 
biting other dogs, rushed up to one of my children, who was 
walking out, and tried to lick his hand. He was a great favour- 
ite with the child, who, seeing him covered with foam and dirt, 
pushed him off, saying, "Get away, Nep, you are so dirty." 
The dog left him immediately, and jumped into a pond near. 
A few hours after he was taken up by the whipper-in, and con- 
fined in an outhouse. To prevent accidents, some of the tiles 
were taken off the roof, and food and water let down in buckets. 
Nothing, however, would he touch after the first day, and on 
the third he died raving mad, having torn everything to pieces 
within his reach«. For safetv, all the loose dogs aJbout the place 
were shut up or destroyed, but I had still an idea that he 
might have bitten some of tne young hounds through the rail- 
ings, as they were generally out in the green-yard. So it proved. 
We watched them carefully, and two of them soon showed 
symptoms of rabies. They were removed directly, placed in a 
loose box, and died in three days afterwards. Others soon fol- 
lowed, and I then sent off for a very clever surgeon in the 
neighbourhood, who was fond of the chase, and whom I had 
before consulted on the distemper. As soon as he arrived I told 
him the circumstances^ and that he would probably have many 
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patients to try experiments on. He shook his head, and said 
he was afraid he could do no good. To commence, however, 
we dissected the two dogs which had died. In the stomach we 
found only sticks and straw, and the brain exhibited no appear- 
ance of inflammation, which we had exi)ected. 
"Now, doctor," I said, " let me introduce you to your living 

Eatients. "Well," he said, "I think I must decline that 
onour ; I never had any very great desire to walk into a tiger's 
den, but I should take the tiger's for choice, in preference to 
going into a den of mad dogs." " Come," I said, " doctor, don't 
be nervous ; but if vou wont venture in, I will, and you shall 
hold the door outside." We went, therefore, to the cfoor, with 
the whipper-in, but the moment he opened it, and shewed his 
face, both the hounds flew at the door like savages. " This will 
never do," said the doctor: "take your gun and shoot them at 
once, or we shall have miscnief done. Such advice did not suit 
my humour just then, and I confess I was guilty of a sort of 
foolhardiness common in our youthful days, and which prompts 
- us to do acts which we should repent in cooler moments. I 
wished, moreover, to try experiments, as I feared the whole 
pack might go mad, and they were very valuable. " Well," I 
said, "I have a strong impression that these hounds, knowing 
me well, will not bite me if they can help it ; at any rate I wifl 
try the experiment I therefore put on two pairs of gloves, 
took a short thick stick under my arm, and, notwithstanding 
all the doctor and my man could say to the contraij, opened 
the door, leaving them outside, and walked boldly in. Their 
^es glared fiercely as they advanced to meet me, but I called 
them by name, went up, and began talking to them in my usual 
tones, and patted them on the head. They appeared to know 
me quite well, wagged their tails, and then laid down sulkily 
in the comer. Satisfied so far that I could now give them 
medicine, without much fear of their biting me, I left the den, 
and retired with the doctor to consult what to prescribe. 

After having locked the door, the doctor and myself returned 
to the house, to deliberate upon the best course to pursue with 
our mad patients. "Well, he said, "lean prescribe, but I 
tell you my candid opinion, that all the medicme in the world 
will not cure them, and stilt I advise vou to give them a dose of 
powder and shot, as the best and shortest recipe." "This I 
have told you I snail not do," was my reply. " Very well," he 
said, "now there is another difficulty. You have heard, I dare 
say, of one taking a horse to water, &c." "Yes^" I replied, "I 
think I have heard that story once in mv life, if not oftener." 
"There, then," he sai^ "we shall be toiled, for I see your 
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whippewn is no great favourite, and I question whetlier any 
man of common sense (putting yourself and him out of the 
question, as I consider you both bordering on insanity) would 
undertake such a job — ^in short, you could not ask a man to 
run such a risk." " I am quite of your opinion, doctor; and as 
one of the fools cannot do it, the other must— -so now to 
business." 

His prescription was from ten to twenty drops of laudanum 
(according to the violence and frequency of the convulsions.) 
three times a day, which I gave them. I had some strong broth 
made with sheep's heads, the meat stewed with it, of which 
they would take a little occasionally, but with great difficulty 
in swallowing it The laudanum had the effect of reducing the 
paroxysms after the first day, and by its continual use the dogs 
Decame listless and drowsy. On the fourth day, however, I 
found them dead, but so quietly had they died that they were 
curled up as if asleep, and had gone on without a struggle. 
Several others were seized and treated in a similar manner, 
with doses of laudanum and morphine, but with the same result. 
I then tried prussic acid, beginning with four drops and going 
up to twenty. This powerful medicine had a most decided 
effect in alleviating the paroxysms more quickly than laudanum, 
but nothiijg could arrest the progress of the disease. All my 
patients sank gradually, but died without convulsions ; nature 
appeared completely worn out. 

I had now lost fourteen hounds by this terrible disease, all 
young, strong, and healthy, only a few days before. For a week 
no new cases appeared, ana we began to think we had nothing 
more to fear. The whole pack had been, of course, weu 
watched, and Epsom salts, with other alteratives, administerecL 
A month passed and another without any symptoms again 
appearing, and my whipper-in and myself were congratulating 
ourselves, thinking all danger was now past. Just, however, 
nine weeks after its first appearance, as we were feeding the 
hounds, a young dog chopped at his food in the trough in an 
unusual manner. I always attended at the feeding hours, and 
called the hounds in by name myself At once my attention 
was rivetted on this hound. I called for a pair of couples, put 
them quickly round his neck, and told the whipper-in to shut 
him up immediately by himself " Why, sir," he said, " what's the 
matter with him T " Only this," I said, " that he will be raving 
mad to-morrow morning" — ^and so he was. This was, however, 
the last case that appeared, and but for my quick detection of 
the slight alteration of manner in this dog when feeding, the 
"whole pack must have inevitably been destroyed, as he would. 
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no doubt, have bitten most of them daring the night, or early in 
the morning. 

The thing that alarmed me most, however, was the feeder 
being bitten quite through the wrist by this dog. He was in 
the habit of going about the kennel with his arm cjuite naked 
up to the shoulder, although I had often cautioned him about it 
The whipper-in came running to me directly, to say that the 
feeder haa been bitten through and through on his naked arm. 
A fearful wound it was, and bled profusely. This I encouraged 
by warm salt and water, applied as long as I could get any 
blood to flow. I then made him suck the wound, and when dry 
I put some lunar caustic immediately into it The man was 
greatly alarmed at first, but I succeeaed in soothing him to a 
certain extent, made him go home, and gave him a strong dose 
of calomel A doctor was sent for directly, who said I had done 
quite right, and he could do nothing more except cut out the 
part bitten or cauterize it I told him in my opinion the 
cutting out of the part would be useless, and 1 thought the 
caustic I had put into the wound would produce sufficient 
inflammation and suppuration ; and so it did, for a fearful arm 
he had the next day. We then kept on with drawing poultices^ 
and other ointments, until the wound was healed, which took 
some time. He had calomel and alteratives continually, but 
having set his mind upon a good sea dipping, I saw he would 
not be satisfied without it, and I accordinglv sent him down 
with a Mend, and between him and the boatman he was- 
nearly drowned. The dog by which he had been bitten 
died mad. 

This man lived in my service several years afterwards, was 
married, and returned to his native village. I saw nothing of 
him until about eight years had elapsed, when he again came to 
work for me. He was then much altered, perhaps from hard 
work and hard living, and had become weak m body and almost 
silly in mind. I gave him a cottage to live in, and made him 
as comfortable as I could. His health, however, gradually 
declined, and just nine years after he had been bitten he died. 
Those who attended him at the last said he died in fits, and 
barked like a dog. I cannot vouch for this as a fact, but his 
wife is still living, and the man who sat up with him at night 
During the four years he lived with me after being bitten he was 
as usiial, but I made him take alteratives at the return of the 
season when he had been bitten. Sliould it be really the case, 
that this man died from the eflects of the bite inflicted nine 
years previously (and this fact could be set at rest by the exami- 
nation of those who attended him in his last illness), two points 
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will be established ; one, that the virus does Temain in the 
system for a length of time without bein^ exhibited ; the other, 
tnat the disease may be prevented breaking out, by the periodi- 
cal use of medicines. I should think also very much depended 
upon the nature of the wound, whether only skin deep, and 
wnether inflicted on the open hand and arm or through the 
clothes. In cases of this superficial nature I think the actual 
cautery (if much blood does not flow) used immediately, and 
then drawing poultices and stimulating ointments would effect 
a cure. 



CHAPTER XYir. 



Canker in tlie ear — Spaniels and Newfoundland dogs particularly subject to 
it — ^Treatment of it — ^Treatment of red mange — For sore breasts — For 
cute or bites — Barbarous treatment of bruised feet — Bemedies for rheu- 
matism — Use of oatmeal as food — Manner of keepine^ it — Its superiority 
to all other diet, even for labouring men — Manner of boiling it — OarcaEes 
of horses which have died of disease to be avoided — *' Gh*aves" little better 
than poison — Insides of sheep form wholesome diet — Bad carcases oftoi 
purcluised for the sake of the perquisites — No occasion for the whip at 
feeding hours— Ought to occupy at least an hour. 

Doos are very subject to canker in the ear, which if not speedily 
cured will cause deafness ; and I have known it break out when 
neglected into sores all over the ears, head, and neck. Spaniels 
and Newfoundland dogs are more subject to this than other 
dogs. Give from two to four grains of calomel at night, and 
some Epsom salts in the morning ; afterwards sulphur, two or 
three times a week. An ounce of sugar of lead, dissolved in a 
quart of rose or rain water, makes a good lotion, and if perse- 
vered in for a few days will effect a cure. Shake the bottle well 
before using it, then warm one or two teaspoonsful of the liquid 
and gentlv insert it into the ear. 

When dogs are affected by the red mange I commence with 
bleeding and a dose of calomel afterwards, then give a teaspoon- 
ful of ^thiop's mineral every other night for a week, or a tea- 
spoonfol of powdered nitre, one of sulmur, and one of cream of 
tartar, mixed up together in lard. Dress with the following 
ointment : two parts of rape oil. one of spirits of turpentine, a 
small quantity of soft soap dissolved with the turpentine^ and a 
sufficient quantity of sulphur to make it as tmck as cream. 
For swellings or sore breasts in bitches, which often arise from 
neglect when their puppies are removed, the following is an ex- 
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cellent recipe, and will draw to a head as well as heal : a spoon- 
ful of honey, one of flour, one of sweet oil, one of weak white 
wine, and an eggy yolk and white. Put these all together in a 
saucepan oyer the fire, and keep stirring it one way all the time 
till it is thick. Use it as a poultice warm twice a day till the 
swelling breaks, dress with it in the same manner till the wound 
is perfectly cleansed; then spread the same cold as a salve on 
white leather, and use it as a plaster till the wound is healed 
This is a most excellent recipe for boils or swellings in man and 
beast, which require to be brought to a head and healed. For 
bad cuts or bites, fomenting first with some warm liquor from 
the flesh copper, and a small quantity of salt dissolved in it, is 
the safest and surest wav to ensure a cure ; and this alone, with 
the dog's tongue, will be sufficient in many cases. In others 
Pryar's balsam, with an equal proportion of brandy, may be 
applied. 

In flinty countries, where hounds' feet are much bruised, 
I have known huntsmen adopt the barbarous practice of cutting 
the ball of the foot, by which means the hound is totally inca- 
pacitated from working for some days, at least. Foment first 
with warm water or liquor until the inflammation subsides, and 
then apply some spermaceti or elder ointment ; on the following 
day alum or salt water to harden the foot. 

For sprains or rheumatism the following is a good recipe :-* 
3oz. of spirits of wine, 4oz. of spirits of white lavender, 4oz. of 
oil of onganuuL and ^oz. of camphor. 

The best food for hounds is unquestionably good old oatmeal, 
a stock of which should be kept in hand. The best time to lay 
it in for the ensuing season is about Christmas, when it is 
generally cheapest The Irish and Scotch are considered 
superior to the English. If pressed down in casks, or placed in 
good binns, it will keep well for a twelvemonth or two years. I 
Lave tried wheat meal, Indian com, and barley. These may do 
in the summer months, but hounds cannot work upon them in 
the hunting season as upon oatmeal No race of men are more 
hardv, or can do more work than the Scotch labourers, who live 
chieny- upon this food ; and it has been ascertained that oats 
contain more muscular matter than wheat. The coarser the 
oatmeal is, the better ; it should be well boiled for an hour, 
stirring the while, to prevent its catching at the bottom of the 
copper. I had once a lazy feeder, who used to let the meal boil 
sometimes without stirring it, and the consequence was nearly 
fatal to himself, as from this nedect the copper burst, and 
scalded him severely. Other feeders I have known who con- 
tinaed pouring in oatmeal, until it became so thick that they 
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could stir it no longer; but this makes a sad liole in the 
master's pocket A certain quantity should be given out daily, 
and I would recommend you to keep the key in your own 
pocket. One pound of good old oatmeal is stiMcient for any 
middle-sized hound. Less will do with small hounds, when 
well boiled, with the addition of meat and broth. The thicker 
the pudding is made, the more liquor it will take when being 
mixed up. 

It is the custom in some establishments to take all horses, 
dead or alive, diseased or healthy, which are brought to the 
kennel. I need scarcely observe that, if you wish to teep your 
hounds healthy, you must not feed them upon unwholesome 
food ; and I would recommend you not to give any horses which 
have died of disease to your hounds. Purchase the horses for 
the kennel, and keep them for a week or two before they 
are killed. In some localities dog horses are scarce, in others 
almost too plentiful * the average price is from fourteen shil- 
lings to a pound, come huntsmen, when flesh is scarce, give 
graves : T would nearly as soon give poison. It is the most 
foul, heating fix)d that ever was destined for the stomach ot a 
dog. The insides of sheep, well washed, and afterwards boiled 
until quite tender, are not only a good substitute for horseflesh, 
but better and more nutritious food than half the horses which 
are used in the kennel. 

The huntsmen or feeders in large establishments having the 
perquisite of the dog horses, i, e., skin, bones, <fec., are often 
induced to take in horses unfit for food, and in greater numbers 
than necessarv. The skin of a horse is worth from six to eight 
shillings, the bones from two shillings to half-a-crown, and the 
hair something also. The huntsman of a scratch pack of 
harriers once told me he kept his hounds for next to nothing. 
Living in the neighbourhood of two large towns, in a coal dis- 
trict, he could buy a dog horse for about ten shillings. The skin 
he sold himself in the market, for which he obtained from 78. to 
8s., and the bones and hair made 2s. more, so that the flesh cost 
him nothing, and upon this alone^uring the greater part of 
the year, his hounds subsisted. This was a very economical 
way of keeping hounds, but my brother fox-hunters will hardly 
agree that a pack of fox-hounds should be similarly managed. 
lUw flesh, it IS well known, will soon make a very poor hound fat, 
but you c^not work upon it in the hunting season. I have, 
however, often given it to bad feeders and old hounds to 
improve their condition^ when not required to work. 

In the summer the teeding hour snould be rather late, say 
four or five o'clock ; houuds wHl tJxen be more likely to remain 
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qniet during the night. I have before remarked that I always 
gave my iionnds a little thin lap in the morning about eight 
o*clock. When feeding, there is no necessity for either hunts- 
man or whipper-in using a whip. I have often seen huntsmen, 
and I believe it is their usual practice, to feed by the whip as 
much or more than bv the voice. You see them standing at the 
door, pointing with tne whip to each hound as he is called in ; 
and hounds, in their eagerness for their dinner, with their eyes 
fixed upon the huntsman and his whin, often mistake a sign 
made for another as intended for themselves^ and get a good cut 
for their pains. I had always some very thin switches or li^ht 
hazel sticks, not thicker than my finger, kept in the feedmg 
house ; but never allowed a whip to be used at dinner hours. I 
threw the door open after looking well over the lot of hounds I 
was about to feed, and then called each hound bv name dis- 
tinctly as he was to come in ; if one rushed in unbidden he was 
ordered back again, and if he did not obey, the whipper-in or 
feeder gave him a gentle reminder with the switch. Hounds 
are very sensible animals, and soon understand what is required 
of them, if their master is quiet and steady with them, and does 
not get out of temper. In Beckford*s time, huntsmen used to 
flog their hounds whilst feeding them to teach them their 
names, and he quaintly observes, "that if they had not always 
a bellyful one way, they seldom failed to get it the other." 
The confusion 1 have also witnessed at feeding time in some 
kennels viras disgusting. I shall only observe, that any man 
who cannot feed ms hounds without knocking them about with 
the whip, brightening the timid and driving the others in and 
over the troughs, is not fit to hold the situation of huntsman. It 
is not my wish to exact too much or more than I think any 
man of moderate common sense can attain to, but nothing 
can be done with dogs or animaU of anv kind m the way of 
instruction unless common sense is combined with quietness 
and cool decision, without violence or any exhibition of temper. 
The best plan for most huntsmen to pursue (and it is one I in- 
variably adopt myself) is to feed only five or six couples of hounds 
at a time. The feeding troughs having covers with ninges, can be 
kept on or let down at pleasure, and the food will remain warm 
enough during the whole time of feeding. I generally allowed 
an hour for feeding the whole pack, and walking them out^ and 
it ought not to be done in less time. 
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CHAPTER XVnL 

"Food sboold he p ropo rti oned to work," and regulated accxyrdlng to the 
■eaaon— Tissues of the bodj exhausted by yiolent exercise — HIub* 
trations of mode of treatment, and ^*^"g of the "puddings*' — Ne- 
cessity of air and exercise — Walls of kennek to be frequently whitewashed 
— Mbbob of prerenting fleas, ticks, and dust — ^Proper kind of straw to be 
used — ^Use of neatsfoot oil superseded by cleanliness — ^Use of sulphur — 
Frequent brushing highly useful — ^Precautions to be taken in washing 
dog»— The use of the warm bath after hunting doubtful, as also the prac- 
tice of swimming dogs in ponds and rivers — ^Example of the latter — 
Causes and treatment of eruptire diseases — ^Vacations and commencement 
of training season — Cub-hunting — An anecdote — Number of hounds 
necessary. 

In the treatment of horses and honndsythe maxim "thc^tfood 
^uxuld be proportioned to work^ ouj^ht to be steadil]^ kept in 
view, and there is a £ict in connexion with the feecfing of all 
animals, of great importance to be attended to, well known to 
scientific cattle breeders, that warmth is to a certain extent 
equivalent to food. 

The animal body may be compared to a fdmace, which must 
be kept up to a certain temperature, and, according to the ex- 
ternal heat or cold, will the furnace require more or less fiiel, 
that is, food. We know also bv experience that we are more 
hungry, and can eat more in cold weather than in hot. Upon a 
cold frosty day in winter a ^lass of hot brandy and water after 
dinner would make a man ieel only comfortaole ; but the same 
quantity of hot and hat in summer would throw him into a vio- 
lent perspiration and make him feel UTtcomfortable. The quan- 
tity and quality of food necessary to keep an animal in a certain 
state of condition will vary according to the circumstances 
under which he is placed, the temperature to which he is 
exposed, or the amount of exercise he receives. Violent exer- 
tion exhausts the tissues of the body, and this is the reason why 
the flesh of a hunted hare is particularly tender. From these 
facts and experiments will be seen the necessitjr of feeding 
horses and hounds during the winter months as lughly as pos- 
sible, and keeping them warm also. They have to contend, at 
the same time, with cold without, which diminishes the vital 
heat, and the exhaustion of the bodily tissues or matter within, 
by the severe exercise of hunting. In other places I have 
advocated a more liberal and rational treatment in feeding 
hounds during the hunting season than is adopted in many ken- 
nels, and I now adduce some additional facts in support of jny 
^eory, or isxoi^ correctly speaking, practioa 
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Throngliotit the many years I kept fox-hounds, they were 
always fed in the season upon the thickest and strongest food. 
When the hunting season is concluded, the pudding may be 
reduced by a liberal allowance of broth, and in the heat of sum- 
mer, nettles, cabbages, and mangel wurzel will very much tend 
to keep the hounds cool, and save the stock of oatmeaL A pack 
of foxnhounds have very little respite from their labours, and in 
some kennels barely two months m the year are allowed them 
to recover fix)m the effects of the past season, during which they 
can be said to be at rest. These are the months of Ma]^ and 
June ; but in some countries it is still, I believe, the fashion to 
kill a May fox ; but, taking the average of the hunting conn* 
tries, we may assume these two months to constitute the period 
generally assigned for quietude and relaxation from all work. 
The young hounds are now supposed to occupy the chief time 
and attention of the huntsman, as the hunting packs require 
only sufficient exercise to keep them in health. By the aid of 
alteratives and vegetables, mixed with their food, there is no 
necessity for either bleeding, dressing, or severe doses of physic • 
rest is what the old hounds require most, and this they shoula 
enjoy uninterruptedly for these two months at least, and if 
lightly fed, they will not put on too much flesh. 

I have always been an advocate for keeping hounds, both 
young and old, out in the air as mudi as possible during the 
summer, walking them out five or six times a day, a practice 
which tends greatly to their health, and the cleanliness of the 
kennel also. The walls should be white-washed frequently, 
which will prevent ticks and other vermin harbouring in them ; 
and with dean straw changed every third day, there mil be little 
fear of the hounds being annoyed by fleas, which are always 
generated by filth. There is an idle practice with many feeders 
of leaving a certain quantity of the short straw on the benches 
as bedding, and then adding clean straw to it ; and thus it is 
suffered to remain often for some time until it becomes a perfect 
hotbed for the production of fleas. The dust also works its way 
to the hound's skin, and induces itching and mange. Every morn- 
ing, when the hounds have left the kennel, the bedding should be 
thoroughly shaken up into one comer, and the benches well 
brushed over before it is replaced, and every third morning the 
whole cleaned away, and fresh straw put on. This requires to 
be particularly attended to during the summer months. 

There is also a ereat difference in the straw. None of course 
but wheat straw should be used, and that should be of a coarse 
description, and not much broken by the thrashing machine. 
These may appear trifling matters, but they are of much more 
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consequence than many suppose. There is no necessity for mb* 
bing a dog all over with neatsfoot oil, as I have seen recom- 
mended, two or three times in the year, if these little tnfle» are 
attended to. In a well conducted kennel of fox-hounds, ticks 
and fleas have no chance of existing to any extent, if they do at 
all, and, although persons ignorant of the great attention here 
paid to cleanliness might suppose these vermin would be con- 
stantly generating amongst such a number of dogs when lying 
and sleeping together, thev would be surprised to find the coat 
of a well tendea fox-houna more free from this nuisance than a 
ladjr's parlour dog. With the aid of a little plain sulphur 
sprmkled down their backs, which is to be thoroughly brushed 
out again on the third morninc, clean straw, a healthy kennel, 
with the occasional use of the white-washing brush on the 
walls, our fox-hounds are seldom troubled with such unpleasant 
visitors. 

The brush I consider a great auxiliary in promoting circula- 
tion and keeping the skins of hounds as well as horses, m a clean 
and healthy state, and the oftener it is used the better they will 
look. When requiring cleaning the brush should be dipped in 
spirits of turpentine. It will not occumr much time to brush 
over twenty couples of hounds, and this I used to have done in 
the summer months, whilst they were out of the kennel under 
the shade of trees. My old kennel huntsman, who lived many 
years with the late Mr. Ward, generally carried a brush in his 
coat i)ocket, and employed his leisure time in making his 
favourites look smart, by brushing them over when walking 
about the park. He was very attentive and particular as to the 
good a{)pearance of the pack, as we had many visitors to the ken- 
nel during the vacation time, and, if any particular hound did 
not look clean enough to suit his fancy, tne wash tub was put 
in requisition, and a thorough ffood scouring with soft soap and 
hot water administered. The Bounds subjected to this ordeal 
were, however, wiped thoroughly dry afterwards, and then 
brushed and combed with a small tooth comb, which the old 
gentleman always carried in his waistcoat pocket, and I sus- 
pect, applied as well to smooth down his own grey locks. 

In those dayB the warm bath after hunting was not in fashion, 
at least in our kennel, and I have stated elsewhere that, after 
having fairly tried the experiment, it was given up, because in 
the cold winter months I considereKl its use attended with more 
injury than benefit to the hounds, simply for this reason, that 
they could not be thoroughly dried afterwards, except at the 
expense of much more time and labour than could be con- 
veniently spared. That which cannot be well done is scarcely 
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worth while to do at all. The foot bath, however, was always 
used freely, and the brush when the hounds were dirty. Swim- 
ming in ponds and rivers I have also heard highlv extolled as 
conducive to the health of dogs, but I cannot say that my expe- 
rience has led me to any such conclusion, but quite to the con- 
trary one. A cold bath or two occasionaUy, during the summer 
months, can do no harm, but the practice of swimming dogs 
often proves prejudicial to them. This I saw proved to demon- 
stration one season with my own pack. The summer was a hot 
one, and my old huntsman, although no water fancier himself, 
thought it would do his pets good to have a dip every other 
morning, or at least twice a week. He carefully avoided 
bringing his own nose in contact with this to him obnoxious 
element (and it would have hissed again like a red hot poker if 
he had), but walking the hounds oyer a bridge upon which he 
stationed the whip to prevent their returning, he called them 
across the stream, and this was rei}eated two or three times each 
morning. They nad then three miles to return to the kennels, 
by which time the hounds were tolerably if not quite dry. In 
tne autumn, after all this swimming, the hounds broke out in 
spots, and became so mangy that they required to be dressed 
and physicked, and again in October we were absolutely obliged 
to stop work, and have recourse to another dressing, and the 
free use of alterative medicines before we could get their skins 
dean from eruptions. Several were attacked with canker in the 
ear also, which I have always considered as a species of mange, 
originating from the suppression of the proper secretions of the 
body, an overheated system, the use of improper food, or 
checked perspiration of the skin ; for, although we know that 
dogs chiefly perspire by the tongue, yet there is always an invi- 
siMe action of the pores of the skin, which any sceptic may be 
easily convinced of by the efBiuvia which arises from a mangy 
lot of dogs huddled together in some unhealthy kennel 

For all eruptions of the skin, mange, and canker in the ear, 
alteratives are the chief remedy, and without their use no per- 
manent cure can be effected. I have used for this purpose 
sulphur and cream of tartar, equal parts of each, antimony and 
^tMop's mineral, with a dose of castor oil or syrup of buckthorn 
afterwards on the following morning. In the summer and 
autumn months, when the weather was hot and sultry, Epsoin 
Kalts were generally used in my kennels, both as medicine and 
in smaller quantities as alteratives. 

With the month of June the holidays, or rest-time, with the 
old hounds expired, and in July we commenced training them 
again for the hunting season. We began with two or three 
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hours' exercise with the horses ever3r morning, gradually ex- 
tending the time and distance, walking first, trotting after- 
wards, and then winding up with a good canter across tuif 
When, after a brisk gallop over the downs, the hounds' mouths 
shut almost immediately upon nulling up, we then considered 
them in tolerably good wind ana condition to commence opera- 
tions in cub-hunting. For this purpose our home country was 
as severe and trying to hounds as could well be selected, the 
hills being nearly as steep as the roof of a house, and the coverts 
abounding in blackthorn, so that we were obliged to have them 
in thorough good trim before encountering these difficulties. 
In case of the hounds slipping awav with an old fox, there was 
little chance either of one being able to stop them in a hurry, 
there being scarcely any drives in the woods where we might 
view a fox, or get to the hounds. There were no little isolated 
spinneys, where we could pick up a brace of cubs in half an 
hour or so, as is the case in many countries, or fine, flat, open 
woodlands, but all our cub-hunting coverts were of the roughest 
and most uncomeatable description, and for tearing hounds to 
pieces, as bad as gorse brakes. In such places hounds could 
not be stopped, and if they found an old fox they would have 
their wicked way with him, for half a dozen miles or so, be- 
fore we might have it in our power to get up with them, often 
streaming away across the country, through standing barley, 
over whi^ I have had many a gallop * but our farmers, almost all 
to a man, were of the right sort, ana never made complaints of 
an outbreak of this kind. 

Upon one occasion we had, at the commencement of cub- 
hunting, as severe a day as often occurs in the regular hunting 
season. On the outskirts, and just adjoining our neighbour's 
country, there had been a litter of cubs bred, in some pretty 
little brakes, lying nicely together, and far away from any other 
woods^ and as both Jim and myself were of opinion that they 
were m rather a ticklish situation^ and not ukely to remain 
there very long, we resolved on paying them a visit as early as 
possible, expecting an easy day and an easy prey ; we accord- 
ingly took all our young hounds to rattle these cubs about, but 
we were destined to catch a Tartar in the shape of an old fox;, 
and the dressing he gave us was not easily forgotten. We had 
drawn all the other coverts blank, when, at the end of the last 
brake we had to try, an old fox went immediately away, and 
at first we were unable to stop the hounds; but, as he merely 
took a short ring and returned to the coverts, we thought we 
might probably manage to catch him without any very great 
exertions, and we had no other place to draw. The scent was not 
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particularly good, and we had about an hour's work badgering 
about the coverts; then the old gentleman, not relishing the 
hustiing we gave him, went away over the open fields into 
our neighbour's country, and, taking a wide circuit, made his 
point for some other small brakes, about two miles distant from 
where we found him. Here the scent improved, and we were 
congratulating ourselves upon the prospect of the speedy ftd- 
filment of our sanguine hopes in eating him, when a fresh fox 
interposed to save his life, and away went the hounds up wind, 
as hsixd as they could tear away for about five miles, before we 
could get up to stop them. When we did so, neither Jim nor 
myself were in a very agreeable mood ; we therefore kept our 
thoughts to ourselves for awhile, looking over the hounds to see 
if there were any missing. They were all right " Well, sir " 
said Jim at last, "this is an awkward piece of business, with 
all the young hounds out too, to be done in this manner, and 
that litter of cubs ! I thought how it would be with that man 
tiiat looked after them so well. The young hounds wont be 
much the better for this morning's work any way.'* " That's 
just my opinion, Jim, if we leave off in this manner ; so come 
along, we must have that old fox's head to finish with." " It can't 
be done, sir, I am afraid," replied Jim; "we have five miles at 
least to go Dack to the brakes where we changed, and by that 
time he may be five miles another way." " Very fikely," I said, 
" but I will try and get up with him again." So off we went. 
Our hunted fox, having nearly enough already, was not sorry 
for the shady shelter of the wood on this hot day, and there he 
waited our return. We were soon at him a^ain, and, after two 
or three quick turns, he broke away, with the hounds close in 
his wake, for the coverts in which we had first found him in the 
morning, and there we at last finished him off, much to Jim's 
satisfaction, and all parties concerned. 

Taking the time of year and the heat of the day into con- 
sideration, it was a tough piece of business for young hounds, 
which had only been out three or four times before. We had 
been at work on and off for more than seven hours, and had 
our hounds not been in good hard condition, we could not 
have overhauled this hardy old fox. A small quantity of Epsom 
salts was given the following morning, and in a couple of days 
the hotmds were all right again. 

The lesson of this day, though a severe one, was not lost 
upon the young hounds, and they gave us very little trouble 
afterwards ; our general practice, however, in the cub-hunting 
season was to stop from an old fox, if possible^ and stick to the 
eobs ; for a hard day without blood^ if prejudicial to an old pack 
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of hounds, is mucli more so to the young. Having gone so far 
in the business, on the above occasion, I knew it would not do 
to leave off beaten. After a severe day at any period of the 
year, but especially during cub-hunting, it was our custom not 
to feed heavily upon the hounds* return to the kennel ; they 
had then a certain quantity, and were fed again in three or four 
hours' time. During the early part of the season, in our home 
country, I had generally a meal of whey reserved for them 
at a farm-hoose, on their way home from hunting, which is 
both cooling and refieshing in hot weather. In many hunting 
establishments the number of hounds is often too large for the 
country, and this is one reason why they are fed so lightly, not 
having sufficient work to keep them in proper condition with- 
out very thin food. I had rather keep fewer in number, 
feed higher, and work them harder, by which a ^at saving 
in oatmeal would be effected, and I am quite satisfied better 
sport ensured. Young hounds cannot well be hunted too often, 
as long as they hold their condition, and then three days a 
week are not too much for them. 1 have heard a very sood. 
sportsman say that he never let his young hounds rest as long, 
as they could get off' the benches, and sometimes had them 
turned out when unwilling to ^o. This was carrying the thing 
too far, but the other extreme is equally bad. 

To prove my assertion, I may mention an instance which 
came under my own observation with a pack of hounds some 
few years since. Money being then of little consideration with 
the master; a very large body of hounds had been kept up, just 
twice as many, or nearly so, as the country required, and tneir 
sport had never been very particular. Being, however, subse- 
quently offered a large price for a certain number of couples, he 
was induced to part with them, and lus pack was reduced from 
nearly eighty to about forty couples, and still he continued to 
hunt three and four days a week, never being able to take more 
than eighteen couples mto the field. With this short comple- 
ment of hounds, well fed and often hunted, they had better 
sport than for many preceding seasons, and killed more foxes. 
We all know that some countries lame hounds more than 
others, but, in my opinion, fifty couples of ^ood and ef&dent 
hounds, taking young and old together (brood bitches and stud 
hounds being excepted), are a sufficient number to hunt any 
country in England four days per week. I know a first-rate 
gentleman huntsman who was induced last year to part with 
some of his hounds for a high consideration, and he has been 
working through this severe season, with barely thirty couples, 
three days a week, and in a country where foxes are not very 
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esifflly brought to hand. Moreover, he has killed more foxes, 
and enjoyed better sport, than any of his neighbours. 



CHAPTER XrX. 

Bounding and education of young hounds — ^How to avoid their run- 
ning deer — Mr. Ward's practice — Severity not necessary — Good 
behaviour of the author's own pack through a preserve — ^Exercise highly 
essential — Cub-hunting — ^A noisv whipper-in of no use — Earth-stopping 
— ^Wages to earth-stoppers in different parts of the country — ^Dirorent 
breeds of foxes in England, France, and Germany. 

The yonng honnds should be well over the distemper, and ac- 
costomed to go without couples, before they are rounded ; the 
loss of blood from this operation is sometimes excessive, and I 
once lost several young hounds firom their being rounded before 
thoroughly recovered from the effects of distemper. It should 
not be deferred too long, however, and a cool day should be 
chosen for the purpose. The hounds should be fed early in the 
morning, or they will become sick and faint from loss of blood, 
and perhaps eat nothing afterwards on that day. 

Preparation for the hunting season now commences. The 
young hounds will be kept separate from the pack until about 
a month before the camijaign opens. In the meantime they 
are supposed to have received their proper education. When 
for the first time taken among deer, it is safer to have them in 
couples, to prevent mischief If you have no deer yourself, 
permission may be easily obtained from your neighbours to al- 
low your young hounds to exercise an hour or two once or twice 
a week in their parks. They will soon become accustomed to 
them ; and the huntsman, by crossing them over the scent, will 
instruct them not to stoop to it The scent of the deer is the 
sweetest of all game, and I have often seen young hounds, even 
so late as March, when thev ought to be quite steady, flash 
away at a wild deer, although they would never think of run- 
ning them in a park. It was a general rule with the late Mr. 
Wardy whose hounds were proverbially steady, never to allow, 
even m the hunting season, more than four or five couples of 
young hounds to go into the forest at a time, or into any coverts 
where deer were known to resort. Prevention is better than 
cure, and every precaution should be tsdsen to keep a pack of 
fox-hounds steady to their own game. I remember seeing a 
tame doe in Mr. Ward's kennel, which fed out of the same 
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trough with the hounds. I had also, when I first commenced 
keeping fox-hounds, tame rabbits and a hare which lived in the 
kennel with the hounds. I had a great deal of trouble with 
these hounds, coming, as they did. from several kennels, to pre- 
vent them killing the rabbits, but oy my constant attention and 
watching, they soon found out that they were forbidden fruit, 
and the rabbits and hounds became friends. Having at that 
time little to do, I tried many experiments with hounds, and I 
could make them do almost an^hin^ I told them. If any of 
my readers imagine this was effected by the whip, or hardi 
means, I beg to undeceive them — no severity was ever had re- 
course to. Others may sav it was only waste of time and 
unnecessary, and that hounds can be made quite steady enough 
without any such trouble. This I admit ; but my situation at 
that time was a peculiar one. I had a lot of draft hounds got 
together from different kennels, with which I had to commence 
a new country unaccustomed to fox-hounds, and with scarcely 
a fox in it 

There were many large game preservers, and one in particu- 
lar, who had some very fine coverts in the heart of the country. 
When I caUed upon him, and asked his permission to draw his 
coverts for a fox, he appeared astonished at my impudence, and 
said he was quite sure there was no such animal as a fox there, 
and he could not allow his pheasants and hares to be driven 
about and killed by my rough dogs. I told him my hounds 
were much better bred than he supposed, and were too polite to 
touch his hares, if requested not to do so. Upon this point he 
was very incredulous, sajdng, that although my hounds might 
not run his hares, they would chop tliem up if they came in 
their way. "Well, sir," I said, "I will make an agreement 
with you, and it is this, that if one hound I bring with me kills 
a hare, or even snaps at one, I will never ask to draw your 
coverts again, and you yourself shall be judge." This j)roi>osal 
seemed to tickle ms fancy, and he at once a^ed to it, think- 
ing, I have no doubt, that he should get nd of me and the 
hounds too. A day was fixed for a private rehearsal, and I ac- 
cordingly made my appearance before his house with about 
sixteen couples of hounds. The old gentleman (being a grey- 
hound breeder himself) came down to look them over, seemed 
pleased with their appearance, and ordered his pony round to 
accompany me to the scene of action, which was some small 
coverts with high underwood (always a ticklish place for riot), 
and literally swarming with hares. I saw, by a quiet smile ex- 
changed between the master and head-keeper, tnat they con- 
sidered this to be the first and last appearance of my hounds 
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on this hitlierfco forbidden ground. They had laid a trap for 
me, by taking me first to this hollow covert, but they were, like 
some other dever people, caught themselves. When ready for 
action, I coolly asked the old gentleman how long he wished 
me to take in drawing this particular wood^ as I would keep 
the hounds there as long as he pleased, having intended theiti 
to be at his own disposal the whole day. '*l^ot longer than 
necessary," he replied. As soon as the hounds were IJirown 
in, the wood seemed almost alive with game; I never saw be- 
fore or since such a quantity in so smidl a space, — ^the hares 
rushed about like mad in all directions, running against each 
other and the hounds, and one or two scream^ out " HaUoo," 
said the under-keeper, who was with me, *' they have killed one 
or two hares. Tm sure." ** No,'* I said, "they have not; it is 
only your bellows-headed brutes trying to knock my hounds off 
their legs, and then crying out because they are hurt" After 
searching in every direction, no dead hare, however, could be 
found, and when I had let the hounds run over the whole 
covert, every comer of it, I called them together, and brought 
them all out for their faces to be inspected, that any marks 
of blood might be seen if they had ofiended« The old gentle- 
man appeared satisfied, and the keepers looked blank. " Well,** 
he said, "you have won the day. "No, sir," I replied, "I 
have only won half an hour yet — ^the day is yours, and your 
keepers may catch us tripping before it is dark." "No," 
he said, "that shall not be; I like both your conduct and your 
hounds too. Take your hounds home now, and if you have 
nothing better to do, and can dispense with badbelor's fare, 
come and dine with me this evening." I did so, and from that 
time an intimacy subsisted between us until the day of his 
death, which was deplored by all his acquaintances, rich and 
poor, since, notwithstanding ms partiality for game, he was as 
kind and good-hearted a man as ever hved. Permission to 
hunt his coverts was a passport also to others^ and at publio 
coursing meetings and other places he always gave me and 
my hounds a good character. 

Whether hounds are strictly steady or not^ in these days, 
is of little consequence. Fox-hunting is now established upon 
a different footing. Public opinion with some men is every- 
thing, and there is many a man who wishes fox-hunters and 
hounds at the bottom of the sea, obliged to meet them with a 
smile, and openly give orders to his keepers to preserve foxes. 
His secret orders are another affair. 

Toung hounds cannot have too much exercise; they should 
go several miles a day, in every direction roimd the kennel, to 

I 
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make them acauainted with the country ; through towns and 
villages which lie in their way, and to all the places of meeting: 
They may also draw plantations and small coverts where hares 
abound, or be taken through warrens. They should be crossed 
also over the track of hares, when thev are not in view. By- 
such means young hounds may be made handy and tractable be- 
fore hunting commences, and the better they are instnicted, the 
less trouble they will give afterwards. Begin cub-hunting as 
early as you can. Draw off about twelve couples of your old 
and stanch hounds, more if they can be spared, and put them 
and the young together, to form a pack. This is far preferable 
to putting a few couples at a time into the body of the pack ; 
and by this arrangement you will prevent the one and two sea- 
son hunters from being again unsettled. Tlie old steady hounds 
will by their example soon teach the young what they are to 
do, and by Christmas this pack will become as steady as the 
other. It will also save your three and four seasoned hounds from 
summer work. I generally began cub-hunting early in August; 
in some countries you may begin earlier. Take your young 
hounds the first time to an easy place, where there is a good 
litter of foxes, and not much riot The whipper-in should first 
examine all the earths, to see that they are properly stopped, 
for they are often opened by badgers and fox stealers, after the 
earth-stopper has left the covert Then throw your hounds 
quietly in and let them work themselves ; don't be in a hurry, 
and allow no hallooing and hustling. Young foxes, at tiiis sea* 
son of the year, are weak, and easily brought to iiand ; there is 
no occasion, therefore, for a huntsman to be in a hurry. If 
there are rides in the coverts, where the young hounds can oc- 
casionally catch a view of their game, you may give them a 
turn every now and then ; but if your hounds are well bred, 
they will generally join with the cry after the first ten minutes, 
ana in that case they are better left alone. The whippers-in 
will be so stationed as to check them ft-om running improper 
game, and that is all that is required of them. Allow of no 
hallooing and cracking of whips, which will serve only one pur- 
pose — to frighten the young hounds and disgust the old. When 
a hound is running riot I have often heard a whipper-in halloo- 
ing with all his might, and cracking his whip, and I can con- 
ceive little Mischief safe in the high covert, chuckling within 
herself and saying^ "All that is very fine, Mr. Jack; but I don't 
care two straws for your cracked voice, and I shall have my 
fun out" 

Now, T have known a quiet sensible man go down at once to 
.where the riot was, without saying a word^ wait quietly his 
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lity until little Mischief thought the coast was dear, 
an^ had come out into shorter wood, and then pounce upon her 
like lightning, with one or two cuts of the lash. Instead of 
rating her at the top of his voice, with a considerable quantity 
of dam9(mpie in addition, he would merely tell Mischief to 
leave that fun alone, for the next time she did it he would break 
half the bones in her skin. I have known such a whipper-in, 
when the young hounds were all in a charm, running riot 
together, sit as quietly on his horse as if nothing was the. matter, 
until he saw they were in his power ; he would then dash at 
once in among them, like a hawk into a flock of birds. I have 
heard him, also, when he could not get at them, telling them 
what they might expect when they met. His usual rate, ^' What 
next, I wonder, hev,you mischievous cursT in his strong, an^y 
voice, was generally a sufficient hint, and all were quiet He 
never struck a hound unnecessarily, nor mistook «Jupiter for 
Juno, and did not very often get out of temper; but when he 
did strike a hound, it was to such purpose that he did not soon 
forget it. His look, too, and manner, when not pleased, were 
too decided to be mistaken, but I never heard him crack his 
whip once in a week. 

An idle, stupid fellow, with a good voice, is one of the greatest 
nuisances that a pack oi hounds can be exposed to. He fancies 
he has always something to do, and something to say ; with not 
sufficient tact to catch hounds when at not, and punish them 
in the act, he generally waits his opportunity to vent his iU- 
humour upon them when out of covert, or perhaps when assem- 
bled round the huntsman. Such a fellow will do much more 
mischief than good : draft him at once. A whipper-in has no 
right to strike a hound out of cover, much less when flying to 
ms huntsman for protection. Hu presence ought to be his 
security. II young hounds will not come out of cover when 
called by the huntsman, it is the business of the whipper-in to 
go into the covert and drive them out ; not stand outside halloo- 
ing, that his musical voice may be heard. 

In cub hunting there is no necessity to eat up a whole litter 
cS. cubs at once, as I knew a famous Leicestershire huntsman 
boast of doing. One or two at most are quite sufficient to kill 
in one day. Young foxes will often get tired altogether, after 
the hounds have been running and changing them for an hour 
or two. There is no merit in killing them then ; therefore, 
when your hounds have caught one, im;er an hour's work, take 
them home. That is quite sufficient for the first day. After 
the younff hounds have been out two or three times, and begin 
to know meir game, you may then take them to large woodlandi» 
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where they will have more work to do. The more they scratch 
their &ces, the better they will tura out in the end. By hunting 
the lan^e coverts during the months of August and September, 
you wul not only break your young hoimos in, but foxes will 
fly from them in the season and give you better chases. Every 
litter of foxes, however, should have a turn before October. It 
will teach them to set out of the wby of shooters and their dpga^ 
and make them seek other places of refuge. 

It has been asserted by some masters of fox-hounds, that 
main earths being generally known to poachers as well as 
keepers and earth-stoppers, are unsafe places for cubs to be bred 
in. They are. however, seldom laid up in such placea The 
vixen generally deposits her young in some bye earth or large 
rabbit pipe, away n:om the main earths^to which, when a month 
or two old, they will often remove. JFoxes which have been 
bred underground will find earths somewhere, or use drains, 
from which they may be much more easily taken than from a 
large head of main earths. Stopping up these large places of 
re^e for the whole season, as suggested by some writers on 
fox-hunting, is, in my humble opmion, a very objectionable 
plan ; your foxes will then go wide away into your neighbour's 
country, or seek shelter in less secure places. The larger ahead 
of earths is the better. They should aU and always be kept 
open, unless when required to be stopped the night before hunt- 
ing, and invariably be opened again the same evening, and 
every pipe cleaned out. 

The earth-stopper, or keeper, who has the charge of these main 
earths, should be well paid for his trouble in looking after them, 
and it is the business of the whipper-in to pay them a visit 
occasionally, to see that no tricks are played. It is no such easy 
matter to get a fox out of a strong head of earths. Poachers do 
bolt them into purse nets with a good dog, and sometimes a 
hurge net is set up all round the earths, with sticks and bells ; 
but it takes time to do all these things, and a good earth-stopper 
should visit the earths once a dav, either going or returmng 
from his work. A man who has a large headof earths to attend 
to, ought to receive five shillings at least for each stopping out 
at night, and half-a-crown for putting them to in the morning. 
As all our sport depends so much upon this work being done 
properly, it is good policy, if no better motive exists, to reward 
these men handsomely, as it is in their power not only to pay 
themselves by selling foxes, but also to spoil a day's sport by 
carelessness or inattention. Much will, of course, depend upon 
the country you hunt, and the master of the coverts, whether 
he is at heart a real well-wisher to fox-hounds or not Li soiae 
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oonntries the fees to keepers and earth-stoppers form a very 
heavy item in the expenses of the establishment^ which the 
master has to bear. In others a separate fiind is raised for this 
piupose. In some day districts, such as the Roothings of EssesL 
foxes are often bred above ground, in old hollow stools, or laia 
up in gorse coverta These foxes are always the best and 
stndghtest runners, trusting to their stoutness and knowledge 
of country to beat their pursuers. 

There are three breeds of foxes common in Qreat Britain. 
The large light-coloured greyhound fox, generally found in the 
north of England, Scotland, and Wales, — ^also on the wild hills 
of Devonshire, and in some other counties ; the bulldog fox, 
dark-coloured, with a large head ; and the cur, a small red fox, 
to which I think we are indebted to our Gallic friends the 
oth%r side of the Channel There are, of course, mixed breeds 
to be found in every county, but these three are, I think, or 
were, distinct species. The greyhound fox has almost disap- 
peared, where some years ago he was well known, and the large 
importations of French foxes have certainly proved a very poor 
substitute. They cannot or will not run, and lie down when 
the .least blown m the open, until the hounds are upon them. 
They are also always prowling about the fetrm-yard, and do more 
mischief than the^r are worth. 

When commencing a new country many years ago, I obtained 
some foxes from Germany — ^and a nne lot of cubs they were — 
in colour and size resembling the old gre^^hound fox, but much 
thicker in their coats and larger in their heads. They came 
over from Frankfort in the bottom of an old boat, a lid being 
made to it, full of air-holes, and they reached me more than one 
hundred miles from London in good health and condition. 
After having kept them a few days in a large airy bam, I 
had them taken into the best part of my country to some strong 
earths, where I appointed a man to look after them and feed 
them re^gularly everv night with rabbits, at nine o'clock. These 
my whipper-in had to carry twice a week in a sack, fifteen 
miles, from llie 1st of June to the 1st of September. 

Young foxeH, if turned down in a strange place, require regular 
feeding every night till they can catch their own prey, which is 
not quite so soon as some people imagine. It is quite true that 
young foxes, in their natural state, feed upon beetles and mice, 
but cubs turned down, if not regularly fed, will wander away 
anywhere, and be soon starved to death or lulled by sheep dogs. 
Should they, however, escape such a fate, and contrive to exists 
it is ten to one but they become mangy, and ruin half your good 
foxes. The mange in foxes is veiy different to the mange in 
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dogs ; with the fonner it invariably proves fifttal, and is very 
contsHgioua Of the duties of huntsmen and whippers-in in my 
next ; what they should^ and what they shovld wA be. 



CHAPTER XX. 



On the duties, temper, and character of a huntsman — ^Mistakes of young 

ielve»-^ 



huntsmen — ^A really ?ood pack of hounds vill kill foxes by themseh 
Good whippers-in onen make bad huntsmen — Laid up ill, and mj 
whipper-in turned huntsman — ^Field pleased at first — Soon wanted my 
return — ^The pack, on my resuming my place— Anecdote of John Ward — 
A good receipt for a conceited whipper-m — Jack and the Ghost. 

A HtrarsMAN who is to be entrusted with the chief direction 
and management of the pack, which is very much the custom 
in the present day, I need scarcely remark, should be a man of 
undoubted good character, and strictly sober. He should be 
young, active, and intelligent, with natural talent for his busi- 
ness ; quick, without ever being in a huny; quiet, but decisive. 
A good horseman he of course must be. This does not mean a 
hard harey tstarey rider, but one who, without distressing his 
horse, can always be wnere he ought to be — ^with his hounds. 
If he has a good voice so much the better ; but a noisy fellow is 
my abomination. He should be good-tempered and quiet with 
his hounds, giving them time always to make their own cast 
firsts before he attempts to interfere. We must make all due 
allowances for the excitement inseparably connected with a 
fox-chase, and it is therefore more requisite to have a man with 
a cool head at that most critical perioo, the first check. I have 
seen huntsmen so flurried at an unexpected check, that they 
were all abroad, catching hold of the nounds in tneir hurry, 
without allowing them time to make their own cast, and carry- 
ing them oW at once, to make a scientific display of their mis- 
lalled genius. Others, who are jealous of being overtaken 
when having a good start, will commit the same blunder by 
over haste, and in trying to beat the field only beat themselves. 
More haste less speed. 

I once heard of a very dashing huntsman, who hunted a pack 
of hounds near one of our learned Universities, and whose field 
Was often greeted by the sons of Alma Mater. These young 
gentlemen being out for the day, and requiring a good gaUop to 
digest their Latin and Greek, generally tipped the huntsman 
pretty freely, and they had their burst accordingly; for Joe 
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would give them a rattling cast forward when the scent failed, 
or, pretending he heard a halloo, go full tilt to the next covert, 
two or three miles ofL 

We cannot put old heads on young shoulders ; and young 
huntsmen the nrst season will often commit all kinds of blun- 
ders. Their situation is a novel one, and, naturall]^ enough, 
tiiey try to exhibit their genius. 1^ desire to cUstinguish 
themselves will generally cool down, or it ought to do so, after 
the novelty has worn ofL It is very laudable to endeavour to 
gain the good opinion of their master and the gentlemen of the 
country by the display of every talent they may possess ; but 
this may be carried too far. A conceited huntsman is a mon- 
strous nuisance. An observant man will soon find out that a 
good pack of hounds know their business better than he can 
teach them, and will allow the hounds to displajr their genius 
before he displays his. It has been asserted by mgh authority 
that a pack of hounds, if left to themselves, would seldom kiu 
a fox. My opinion is, that a reaUy good pack of hounds would 
seldom miss one. Everything depends upon the system pur- 
sued, and the education of the pack. The present system of 
lifting hounds to halloos and over fallows, naturally disposes 
them to be indifferent about a bad scent. Expecting assistance 
either from a halloo or a cast forward, they will give themselves 
little trouble in working out the line of scent over bad ground ; 
and I have seen them looking up at their huntsman, as much as 
to say, " There, we have done enough ; now you must help us." 
Let these hounds change masters, and receive no assistance, 
thev would soon put their noses down, and, although at first 
make but a poor fight with a flying fox, they would soon work 
through difficulties, and learn to depend upon their own exer- 
tions. Well bred Bounds will alway^s get forward with the 
scent, and make the most of it when it is failing. A little assist- 
ance will go a long way, but it never should be given until 
absolutely required, which is very seldom. 

It does not necessarily follow that a first-rate whipper-in will 
make a first-rate huntsman— very often the reverse. A really 
good whipper-in sometimes makes a wretched huntsman. Their 
duties are widely different, and their genius or talents are to be 
employed in a very different direction. I knew a capital 
whipper-in who refused to accept a huntsman's situation, and 
his reason was not a bad one. " I have been now^" he said, 
" many years in my present place as first whipper-m, and am 
proud to sav have given satisfaction to my master and the gen- 
tlemen, and know my business tolerably well ; but if I took a 
huntsman's place, and &uled, which is very likely, I should not 
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like to go back again to be whipper-in." This man reasoned 
rightly, and knew himself better, perhaps, than he then thought 
It so happened that the eatablishment in which he had actea so 
satisfactory a x>art as whipper-in, was soon afterwards broken 
up by the death of his master. The huntsman retired, and 
being very strongly urged by the new Qiaster and the coimt^ 
ffentlemen to hunt the bounds, he reluctantly complied, but his 
forebodings came true ; he failed in^his new situation as hunts- 
man, and after a year's trial gave it up in disgust, and retired 
upon his earnings. This is not a solitary case. 

It has been asserted by Beckford, that a first whipper-in 
should be able to hunt the hounds occasionally — ^in fact, be a 
second huntsman. This I admit should be the case : for a 
whipper-in, who has had many years' experience, and been 
looKing on at the game so long, must be a monstrous goose 
not to be able to handle the cards at a pinch, when the hunts- 
man might, from accident or illness, be unable to be at 
his post 

I nave known, however, a good deal of mischief done in a 
very short space of time by one of these would-be huntsmen ; it 
happened with my own hoimda From an accident, I was laid 
up for about a month in the heart of the season, and of course 
my first whip was obliged (not very reluctantly I fancied) to 
fill my place. He was one of the best men in that capacity I 
ever had, or almost ever knew, but too hastv and impatient to 
make a good huntsman, before he had cooled down a little. The 
hard riders of my field were very fond of him, and in high glee 
(so much for gratitude) when they heard of my being laid on the 
shelf for some time, and Master Jem to play first fiddle. 
" Now," they said, " we shall have it all our own way ; with the 
Squire on his back, and Jem with the horn, wont we have 
some clipping bursts, and no hold hards, with a kill in the open, 
after a twenty-five minutes' burst !" I gave my whipper-in cer- 
tain advice as to his behaviour with the hounds, but I could see 
he was rather too much prepossessed with his own anticipated 
grand nerformances to pa^r much attention to it, and he leic my 
room for his first essay, with grand ideas of what he should do. 
Evening came, and Jem to make his report, but no fox's head. 
Scent was bad, and the hoimds would not attend to him. 
•* Never mind," I said, " this is only what I expected ; better 
luck is coming." 

The next fixture was in our best grass country, with a good 
fiyinff fox or two in it Having cautioned him a^in not to be 
in a nurry with the hounds when they came to <£eck, Jem set 
out on his second trial When he returned it was very lute. 
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and, as I expected, he had had a good day. Upon his appear- 
ance in my room, I asked, " What sport T "Oh, sir," he said, 
" we have had a capital ran." " WelL" I said, " and you have 
brought his head uome this time, 1 hope." " No, sir, I am 
sorry to say I have not We had a ca|)ital burst over the grass 
up to the hills, and were running into him, as everybody 
thought, in the open, when, after leaving the last hedge on 
the edge of the downs, the hounds suddenly threw up, and 
we could never hit upon him afterwards. I made a wide cast, 
but could not recover the scent, and I cannot think what became 
of him." "Well," I said, "I think I can. Whilst you were 
making your wide cast into the next parish, the fox being per- 
haps blown, and having laid himself down in the ditch, gave 
you the slip. Master Jem : that's all about it." " Well, sir," he 
said, " 1 thmk you are rignt, after all. We were rather hasty, I 
must confess, and some of the hard riding gentlemen woiud 
have it that the fox was forward ; but I wont listen to them 
another time." 

For a month Jem had it all his own wa^, but his high- 
wrought expectations were not realized. Few foxes* heads 
returned to the kennel door, so few that his fast Mends began 
to inquire a little more after the old squire's health. They had, 
however, occasionally a fair day or two, and, upon one occasion, 
the thing they had been expecting to have every day — a burst 
of twenty minutes, as hard as they could go, witn a kill in the 
open. The whoops, I am told, were something extraordinary 
upon the accomplishment of this feat, but it ended in a row. 
One of Jem's fast friends, a sporting doctor, who idways rode 
&8t and furious^ happening to beat Jem in pace, was up first, 
and jumping on his horse, dashed in among the hounds for the 
brush, and began laying about him with his whip. This roused 
Jem's ire, who was second in the race, and perhaps on that ac- 
count not in the best of humours, and he retaliated upon the 
doctor's shoulders. A fight would have taken place but for 
others coming up and interfering. The doctor was so irate, that 
he threatened to report Jem's conduct at head-quarters ; out I 
heard nothing more of it, both being too much excited at the 
time, I believe, to know what they were about. 

Towards the end of the month, calls from my sporting Mends 
became rather more numerous, and several sat some time with 
me, seeming very anxious to know when I should be well 
enough to take the field again. " Oh l" I said, "in about another 
month; but you don't want me, you have Jem all to yourselves. 
By the bye," 1 said. "I have a strong idea that I shall find the 
hounds wonderfully improved." " Oh l" they said, " Jem is all 
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very well, and a capital whipper-in, but, somehow or other, wi 
don*t get on quite so well as we thought, and we want you out 
again. Although not much flattered^ I thought it necessary to 
make my appearance as soon as possible, and I did so imme- 
. diately I could sit in the saddle. My first fixture was to draw 
some rather large woods, where there were plenty of foxes, and 
I was most cordially greeted by my expectant friends once more 
at the covert side, all so ^lad to see me. " How do ye do, old 
fellow — hope you re all right — can't do without you T and all 
that sort oi trash. I am too old a bird to be caught with cha£ 
We soon found, and had a brace or leash of foxes on foot For 
the first twenty minutes or so the hounds rattled away as usual, 
but after that I saw two or three at a time stand out in the 
rides, when they came to a momentary check, and looked about 
As soon as the ground was rather foiled, more did the same 
thing, and presently the whole body came to a stand, with their 
heads well up. Then a halloo from Jem — at it again for a short 
time ; then a scream from somebody else — to him again : so the 
thing went on for nearly an hour, and, I must confess, I was as 
sulky as a bear with a sore ear. 

There were the same hounds in appearance I had been so proud 
of only a month before, and what were they then 1 Jem took 

Eretty good care to be out of hearing distance, but I met with 
im at last Just as I did so, another halloo from the top of 
the covert. " There, sir," he said, " he is gone away at last** 
" No," I said, " he is not, at least not mpfox ; and now one word 
with you. I am huntsman to-day, not you ; now mind what I 
say. The hounds shall not leave this covert until jrou hear my 
horn autgide. They shall go to no halloo but mine, if ten foxes 
break covert ; they shall be stopped every time. These are my 

n'tive orders.' You know your duty as whipper-in— do it" 
. seeing how matters stood, murmured something about a 
gooa run spoilt, which I told him was my concern, and not his, 
and executed my orders. Still the screaming went on, as soon 
as any fox made his appearance at the edge of the wood, and 
being at one timo in a ride verv near the outside, I heard one 
man exclaim, " 1*11 be hanged if I don't halloo till he does come." 
In a moment I was outside, and riding up to this gentleman, I 
said, "Now, sir, I am come, pray what do you want with me f 
*• All I have to say, sir, is," he replied, " that a fox is gone over 
that field, and your whipper-in stopped the hounds, saying such 
were your orders." " Very true, sir, such are my orders. ** lien, 
I suppose," he said, " you are going to keep the hounds in covert 
all day, and spoil our sport." "No," I replied, " I am not, 
although you and others have nearly spoilt my hounds by hal- 
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looing and driving for the last month ; yet I mean to give you 
a ran by and bye, if you have patience, but I will have no more 
hallooing. My hounds are ranning one fox, which I intend to 
stick to, and you are hallooing another.*' I returned to my 
business with the old fox, which I had seen several times before 
the hounds, and by riding with them through the wood, high 
and low, I kept them at him, and we had it soon all to ourselves, 
without another fox remaining. The scent improved, and find- 
ing his quarters too hot to hold him, the old fox at last broke 
away over a fine ^ass vale, and we ran into him in the open. 
My noisy firiend directly came up, and said he was sorry he Dad 
offended me by hallooing, and thanked me at the same time for 
the run we had given him. "Now^" I said, " I will show you 
the fox you wished me to follow m the morning; he is only 
gone across a couple of fields into another large wood, where I 
Uiink we shall get upon him again^ and you will then see whether 
you or I know most about spoiling snort." We accordingly 
went to this covert, and soon ^ot upon nim, but, having had a 
tolerable dusting in the morning, he showed no disposition to 
try his old quarters again, even across two fields, and we soon 
disi)osejl of him. Congratulations now poured in, and we went 
on satisfactorily after this da,y. Jem quietly settled down to his 
work as usual ; in fact, I think he was not sorry to do so, his 
d^piU as huntsman not having quite satisfied either himself or 
Mends. 

After a few years more he obtained a first-rate place as hunts- 
man, which he wished, however, to decline, and would have 
done so, but for my pressing and almost forcing him to accept 
it. The month's probation he had had with me was not lost 
time, for he had good sense enough to see the errors he had 
committed by over haste and excitement, and he is now hunts> 
man in a large establishment where, I tnink, he cannot fail to 
give satisfaction. There are, however, many first-rate whippers- 
m who know they are not likely to make nuntsmen, and they 
show their sense by sticking to their own line of business. I 
have known many establishments where huntsman and. head 
whip were both growing greyheaded together. 

Ajb I have before remarked, weight and height ought not to 
be of so much consideration. Character and talent are the first 
requisites. Unless a lad has naturally good abilities and a de- 
cided taste for that line of life, he wQl never, with all the 
instruction he may receive, turn out anything extraordinary. 
He must ^so have decision of character and command of tem- 
per, with sober and industrious habits. In my time, I have had 
several pupils in this line, but only two ever turned out to my 
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satisfaction. There are many temptations thrown in their way, 
and therefore^ unless they have decision of character to resist 
them, they will certainly faiL I once wrote to the famous John 
Ward for tlie character of a whipper-in who had left his service ; 
his reply was in these words, and quite sufficient to satisfy 
me. — 

''Dbab Sis,— In reply to jour letter, I beg to eav, that if John B^^ — n 
had been worth keeping I should not have pa^ed with him. 

« Tours truly, J. Wabd." 

Whippers-in should be cleanly ^o, but not conceited. My 
father once cured the conceit of his whipper-in, for a time, at 
least, in a very summarjr way. Jack was a spruce lad, but had 
rather too hijgh an opinion of his ^ood looks, and one fine 
morning, having a new and dandy pair of top-boots on, he could 
not keep his eyes off them. The governor told him to mind 
his business and not his new boots, or he would have them 
blacked over, tops and alL the next aay ; but it would not do. 
Jack had never oeen fitted so nicely before, and he could not 
help admiring them notwithstanding. The hounds were running 
in covert ; Jiuck, galloping along on the outside with his 1^ 
stretched out and head down, at a sudden turn came full tut 
against the governor, who was riding in the contrary direction, 
and he woula have unhorsed him, but my father, having caught 
a glimpse of Jack coining along, had prepared for the charge, 
and met him with such a facer from tne double thong, that ne 
knocked Jack clean out of the saddle, and spoilt his good looks, 
for that day at least This cooled Jack's conceit for some time; 
but, bein^ a good-looking youth, the ladies of our establishment 
below stairs did their best to spoil him. 

Jack had also a rival, in the shape of a footman, who often 
tried to frighten him with stories about ghosts. Our house, 
being an old-fashioned structure, was of course haunted, as all 
such places are supposed to be. One dark winter's night, 
when Jack was doing up his horse after hunting. Mr. Thomas 
proposed to the fsdr ladies to tiy Jack's courage by exhibiting 
nimself as a Rhost at the stable-door. He accordingly shrouded 
himself in a long flowing rob^ as those worn in the East, for 
which purpose the tablecloth sufficed, and rubbing his face over 
with phosphorus, sallied forth to frighten Jack into fits. 
Arrived at the staole-door, the ghost commenced a low moaning. 
Jack listened, but, as he told me afterwards, he could not make 
out at first wnere it came from. "The wind," thought Jack — 
another groan. "No, 'taint wind; 'tis one of the horses in 
the other stable." Jack went to see, thinking he had got the 
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firet No, he was all right. . "Well,** thought Jack, "something 
out-side it must be. rll look out : who's afeaid T Jack wasn't; 
but certain ideas about ghosts did obtrude themselves notwith- 
standing, and I have a notion Jack was far from being easy in 
his mind on that score. Jack peej>ed cautiously out, saw some- 
thing white, and quicklv popped his head in again. " Tis one 
at last, sure enougn !" thought Jac^ and his hair be^an to feel 
rather uncomfortably stiff on his head— in short, his hackles 
began to rise as his courage began to faU. " Well !** thought 
Jack, "this wont do, at any rate. I must get out of the stable 
somehow, for it is near supper time, and I shall be laughed at 
by Mary, m have another peep. Another groan, rather 
louder than before. "Come," says Jack, "matters is getting 
rather serious ; something must be done." Jack didn't fancy 
opening the door by any means again, so he thought of the key- 
hole ; looking through cautiously, he could only see something 
white, but at that precise moment the ghost could not suppress 
a chuckle, to think how he was frightening poor Jack. " WeU,** 
thinks Jack, "I didn't know that ghosts laughed as well — ^I 
have it now, 'tis that fool Thomas. Well, Mr. Thomas, 111 see 
if I don't make you ^an to some purpose presently ;" so Jack 
takes hold of the twitch, a short stick with a bit of cord at the 
end. " Now for my game." He accordingly opened the door 
very cautiously, as if afraid to look out, and the ghost, em- 
boldened by success, popped his head in with a "boo !" "Take 
that for your boo, then,* said Jack, and down came the twitch 
with all his might upon the ghost's head ; a real groan followed, 
and down went Mr. Thomas, tablecloth and alL It was a 
settler. Jack dashed a bucket of water oyer him to bring him 
to, and the discomfited Thomas made his appearance at the 
supper table in a pitiable plight, and with a oroken head into 
the Dargain. Thus ended all about the ghost stories^nd Jack 
rose in the estimation of the fair for his courage. This affair, 
however, rather increased Jack's conceit, and my father threat^ 
ened to make out his travelling ticket more than once or twice. 
At last it VH18 done, and poor Jack left us aU, in sorrow. In 
despair he enlisted in a marching regiment, which embarked for 
Incua, and we never heard of or saw him again. Alas ! poor 
Jack, how many a gay and gallant lad like thee, seducea by 
that phantom^ Glory, nas left his bones to moulder in a foreign 
land! 
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CHAPTER TTT. 

The duties of a whipper-in as to earths — Second whip; youths too fond of 
using it — How an old sportsman usually broke them in — ^The Pastor and 
Farmer Coulter — ^Tom, my whipper-in — Patience required in a master 
of hounds — Heading foxes — ^Every man out not a sportsman — ^Temper 
must be restrained in a master ; swearing quite unnecessary — ^Myself, 
when young, and Farmer Steers — On we yeomen and larmers of 
England; injudicious and unjust abuse too frequently lerelled at them. 

Evert man who has read Beckford must remember the anec- 
dote of Will Crane, who swore at his whipper-in because he did 
not get forward when the head earths at Daventry were open. 
Many may think the huntsman to blame ; but as it is the espe- 
cial business of the whipper-in to carry out the orders about 
earth-stopping, he must have known what earths were open and 
what stopped, and when a fox is taking a line for a well-known 
head of earths it is his duty to put forward to the place. 

I have heard of various duties required of a first whip, but a 
famous Leicestershire squire, who once hunted the Melton 
country, set his man to draw a gorse covert on foot. The hounds 
were not working to his satis£a.ction, and he hallooed out to his 
whipper-in, " Come, Jack, get off, and scratch your legs a bit." 
For a second whipper-in it has been said that any lad will do 
who can smack a whip. The smacking a whip is the last 
accomplishment I should require in any young gentleman who 
aspired to the honour of distinguishing himself in the profes- 
sion of the noble science. No greater nuisance can happen to 
a pack of hounds than a lad wno has acquired the knack of 
cracking a whip well. He is perpetually seeking opportunities 
of displaying his skill, and old Boxer would as soon almost have 
to deal with a rattlesnake.. On foot he does not care much 
about the urchin, and gives him to understand by surly growls 
and bristles up that he had better keep his distance, but on 
horseback he is out of Boxer's reach, and is a perfect tyrant) 
flicking him in the legs when he wants to stop behind for cer- 
tain purposes, and trying to ride over him into the bargain. 

An old sportsman I knew well had a very good plan of break- 
ing in lads for whippers-in. Upon putting a whip into his 
pupil's hands for the first time, he generally gave him iust a 
taste at starting, with " Well, Jack, does it hurt T — " On. yes, 
sir, it do uncommon." " So I thought, my lad ; now mini you 
don't use it too often with the hounds, for they can feel as well 
as you." Then, if he saw one riding his horse too hard up hill 
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iand his happened to be a very hilly ooontry), he would give 
Fack a bye-day on foot. I have seen Jack puffing and blowing 
like a grampus up the hills, and the squire urging him to greater 
exertions wnen he was ready to drop. " Oh ! sir, I cannot go 
no faster, Pm blowed already." — " Oh, you are, are you, Mr. 
Jack 1 then I suppose you will recollect that your horse may be 
blowed as well as you another time." These practical lessons 
generally had the most decided effect ; the threat of repeating 
the dose proving sufficient to check any little ebullition of 
temper, either with whip or spur. Nothing like practical illus- 
trations with some minas, whose comprehensions cannot or will 
not take it otherwise — as the worthy pastor, who could not make 
Farmer Coulter understand the nature of a miracle without a 
personal experiment 

Farmer John had often pestered his worthy rector for ex- 
planations about miracles, but he never could quite get at the 
gist of the matter ; so, bothering him one morning again, on 
going to church, the doctor told Mr. John Coulter if he would 
wait in the porch after service he would give him a most con- 
vincing proo^ as every other had failed. Accordingly, haviiu^ 
disposed of his canomcals, the worthy rector quietly approached 
the porch, where John was waiting for the explanation. Mr. 
Coulter was looking musingly into the churchvard, with his 
back to the door, when his pastor quietly approacnin^, lent John 
such a kick in the rear as nearly to lift him off his legs. " Oh 
dear, sir, how you did hurt." — " Well, John, it would have been 
a miracle if I had not — are you satisfied now what a miracle 
is r — " Quite, sir,*' replied John ; " but next time don't ye kick 
quite so nard.** 

I was obliged to employ a similar argument once with a 
second whipper-in I had, who was occasionsdly addicted to 
taking rather more of aqua vitse than was good tor his health or 
understanding. My first whip being sent out on business, Tom 
was left in charge of the hounds, with strong injunctions not to 
leave the kennel until his return. It was during the summer 
months, and rather warm weather. Some aentlemen came to see 
the hounds, and Tom, having performed the part of master of 
ceremonies to their satisfaction, was by them invited to take a 
glass at the public house, that they might suck Ids brains a little 
about the hounds. Tom took a tolerable supply of suction, as 
much, or rather more, than he could carry home quite comfort- 
ably, and made for the kennels again. Here, having little to do, 
he thought he would employ his time in putting the old and 
young hounds together, to judge himself how they would look. 
Happening to pass by at the time, and hearing a great deal of 
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growling and noise among the hounds, I stei)ped in, and theie 
was Mr. Tom in the midst, surveying tnem with much apparent 
satisfaction. " What the aeuce are you about with the noiinds, 
Tom?" I said ; " and how dare you set them all by the ears in 
this manner ? you are drunk T " No, sir, I'm not ;" said Tom; 
" I only wanted to see how they would look together ;" and he 
began to grin idiotically. "Now, Tom," I said, "drunk you 
are : tell me where you have been, and go home, for here you 
shall not stay another moment." " I aint drunk," repeated Tom, 
"and know what I am about very well." "Then," I said, 
"we'll soon prove that beyond dispute;" so I gave him a gentle 
push, and down Tom went to grass without delay. "Come, sir," 
said Tom, "I wont stand that" "No," I said, "that's clear 
enough, you can't stand it, and that was only a push that a boy 
of ten years old would have stood ; but," I said, " look out now 
for squalls, for 111 repeat the dose if you don't tell me at once 
where you have been making yourself drunk in this shamefal 
manner in the middle of the day." Putting my fists up, Tom 
did not require any more forcible arguments of this sorL but 
said at once, "Well, sir, I wont deny it any longer, I am 
drunk ;" and he then told me the story about the genUemsn 
taking him to the inn, and plying him with brandy and water. 
"Well, Tom," I said, "there is some excuse for you, and I 
think the gentlemen, as you call them, much more culpable. Go 
home, and go to bed, and if you take a cooling draugnt which I 
will send you, nothing more shall be said this time at least" 

Tom, although only under-whip, was ^uite as old and big a 
man as myself; but I do not wish to justify my conduct in 
striking a servant at alL I was out of order as well as Tom, and 
so I felt afterwards. Boys, however, must have a practical 
lesson or two to break them in, and some will not do wi^out 
many such. A wiser head than mine has laid this down as a 
rule, and there are few who will not someiimes require it 

Masters of hounds are often abused for their quickness and 
impatience in the field. Having been one myself I. may, £rom 
ezi^erience, say that they are often placed in situations which 
reouire almost the patience of Job. I allude to those particur 
larly who hunt their own hounds. Those who look on at the 
game cannot feel as those do who are eagerly engaged in it 
See a man on a ^ood scenting day with a good fox before the 
hounds trying to break away, but headed in every direction \sy 
some coffee-housing fellows, smoking their cigars or talking 
politics, while he is working like a slave to show them the sport 
they do not deserve. The fox breaks, perhaps, for half a field; 
some outrigger heads him back again, and veiy often a good fox 
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is ihns killed in covert which would have left the members of a 
dgar divan far enough in the rear had they given him a chance. 
I have known some men head a fox back because they were 
QduaUy (rfraid of a run. It is quite true, although it sounds 
strange. It is absurd to suppose that every man who makes 
his appearance at the covert side is a sportsman. Some go for 
one reason, some for another ; but there is not one man out of 
twenty who either knows or cares anything about the hounds or 
the sport Thus a gentleman huntsman with one aim in view, 
to afford satis&ction to all, not only finds little or no assist- 
ance from those who ought to accord it, but is often foiled in 
all his endeavours, and called a fool into the bargain. A young 
gentleman who hsui mounted his scarlet for the nrst season, was 
once finding fskult with my performances, and turning to an old 
and experienced fox hunter, said, *'I don*t think that chap 
^eaning me) knows anything about his business." '^ How the 
deuce should hef replied my friend ; '* he has been all his life 
nearly at it, and I never hes^ he was considered a fool, either 
at school or college ! I" This satisfied the young gentleman, who 
had been rather unmocetrfvl in his little go the last term, and had 
left Oxford in disgust because it was too a^ aplace for him. 

Some masters of excitable temi)er cannot help giving a bit of 
d^nson pie sometimes, but it is better left alone : and if a man 
cannot hunt his hounds without swearing, I should advise him to 
let others do it who can keep their temper. I once, when young 
and ardent, administered a dose of this kind to a veiyworthy 
fiumer, without at that time knowing who he was. We were 
running the only fox left in that part of the country, and he was 
trying to break where this man had posted himseli with some 
omers. I had hallooed to them before to leave the spot, but they 
either did not hear me or understand what I meant, and at last 
one of them turned the fox back, right into the hounds' mouths. 
I could hold it no longer, but out came a rattler at Farmer Steers 
for a fooL "What's that you are saying, young gentleman T 
cried the farmer; " I didn't come out to be d— d." The rejoinder 
was on my lips, "Then ^o home and be d— d," as a certain 
sqnire once said to a sporting tradesman who was doing mischief 
in the New Forest ; but I checked myself and said no more. Not 
80, however, the farmer, who was well to do in the world, and 
lived on his own farm. He talked it over prettv freely after- 
wards, and was in a great rage, declaring he would notice me off 
his land, and kill every fox in the country. This he need nofe 
have added, as the one we had just eaten happened to be the 
^ Last of the Mohicans"-— just thereabouts. 

About a fortnight after this occurrence I went again intathflr 
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same ootmtry to trv every inch of covert, hearing another fox 
had been seen. Farmer Steers having cooled a little in the 
meantime, and being although a great man a good-hearted one 
as weU, came out to the place of meeting, but looking very 
much offended. There was a large assemblage of bold yeomen, 
on good-looking horses, who civilly took off their hats as they 
came up to Iook at the hounds ; but Mr. Steers approached not, 
and was eyeing me with fixed attention from a little distance. 
His friends went up and shook hands with him. and I could 
see something was said in reference to me; but Farmer Steers 
shook his head. I guessed how matters stood, and acted upon 
the hint without hesitation. Qoing straight at once to where 
he was sitting with his friends, I held out my hand to him and 
said, ''Come, Mr. Steers, it is not my wish or disposition to 
make enemies where I ought to make friends, ana I will not 
hunt this or any other country without the goodwill of the 
fanners as well as the landlords. I was wrong in a moment of 
excitement to swear at you the last time we met, and I can only 
say I have been sonry for it ever since. Will you shake hands r 
" Will I?— yes, I will, young gentleman, and more than that, I 
was in the wrong as well, in spoiling your day's sport. I have 
thought of that since, or you would not have seen me out to- 
da^." Joy lit up the £abces of all around at this happy recon- 
ciliation. All was satisfaction, and I heard many exclainL 
''That's right, I like him for it," for Mr. Steers was about heaa 
man in those parts, and possessed a small fox covert, which at 
that time I was not aware of From that day the fEurmers 
proved themselves my stanch and unwavering friends. For 
many, many years they supported me "through thick and 
thin," and 1 can say with truth I shall always remember them 
with feelings of the deepest regard. 

There is no finer race of men on earth than the honest, true- 
hearted yeomen of England. In all fox-hunting countries they 
are the first to suffer, but the last to complain. Quicquid ddirani 
reges plectuntur Achivi Their wheat ia trampled to piec^ 
young clovers often ruined, fences broken down, ana their 
poultry carried off by foxes : this and more they put up with, 
toithotU whining about it to their landlords. Are they not 
entitled to some consideration 1 Let every master of hounds 
bear in mind these things, and remember that the fiurmers are 
entitled to civility, at least and more respect than is often paid 
them. I always treated them with cordiality wherever I met 
ihem, either in the field or the city, and they repaid me with 
interest. Many a good litter of foxes was carefully looked 
after by them, and young hounds sent home in blooming con- 
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dition, free of expense; a cordial welcome offered also to 
myself horses, and hounds, whenever I approached their 
houses ; but ox this I did not often avail myself, as time was 
pressing, and I made a point of never stopping anywhere until 
the business of the day was over. Many of them in those happy 
days had all their well-earned enjoyments around them — ^and 
whv should they not? Are tradesmen and shopkeepers alone 
to nave their days and hours of recreation, ana farmers, for- 
aootlL who work as hard, or harder than any. to be always 
plodaing and working at the plough tail 9 Foroid it, common 
justice 1 I like to see the cultivator of the soil mounted on a 
good horse, and taking his day's amusement, which are not 
many in a season ; but what are the remarks which often un- 
justly assail themi ''Look at your tenant, Mr. So-and-so; he 
IS mounted on as good a horse as yourself; times must be good, 
or his rent too low.** 

Who ever heard of a farmer, however, becoming a millionaire 
by farming, or saw one sitting in the House of Commons 1 But 
£rom everv other trade there are representatives in that house. 
Builders, bakers, tinkers, and tailors, cotton spinners, brokers, 
railway jobbers — ^not Jews yet, nor Turka. but infidels ana 
heretics enough, and why not farmers] '* Oh, they are repre- 
sented by the landlords, are they T The next election will, I 
think, teU a different story. I hope to see some of mv friends^ 
the farmers, representing their own body ; and I will engage 
they can give as good an opinion on most matters as many 
honourable members who are now guiding the destinies of this 
once great country. There are hundreds of clever men out of 
this great body of a^culturists whose diffidence alone has 
hitherto kept them in the background. They are not the 
stone^hearted brutes which their enemies would have the world 
believe them; nor would they, taking them as a body, feed upon 
the vitals of the poor to make themselves rich 

Can the pretending and canting philanthropists of the present 
day place their hands upon their hearts and say with truth, 
that the whole and sole object of their advocating certain mea- 
sures has been for the benefit ordy of their poorer brethren, 
without the slightest reference to their own advancement? 
Why, then, are the honest yeomen to be taunted only with 
motives which are foreign to their nature, and to be likened by 
one ndsed from below their own rank by some fortuitous cir- 
cumstances, to the clods of the valley? The farmers of Old 
England are not the enemies and oppressors of the poor^ but 
their friends. Their motto ever has Seen, " Live, and let live ;" 
not perish, ye degraded and hsJf-starved workers at the loom. 
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that jovT masters may ride in gilded coaches, or live in glittei^ 
ing tinselled palaces. The farmer and his workmen have one 
common and united interest* together thev rise for their 
morning work, together bear the heat and laoour of the day. 
together rejoice or repine, as things go well or ill No hard 
taskmasters are they ; nor spurn from their door the old man. 
who has become grey-rheaded in their service. Together master 
and man are seen approaching the house of Qod on the Sabbatii 
morn, and side by side they are often laid in the narrow house 
appointed for all living in the evening of that day when all the 
trials and troubles of tibis world are ended. Such was the case in 
olden times, and such are the feelings which still exist between 
the farmer and labourer. The present race of farmers may not 
labour with their hands so much as did their fathers, but their 
heads have little respite. Their hearts are still in the ri^t 

Elace — ^the mantle of integrity has descended unsullied from 
ither to sons ; and their boast yet is, and I trust ever will be. 
in the words of the old song^ '' that it still £rom a spot shall 
be£:ee.** 



CHAPTER XXTL 



Hour of feedings— Difference of food and treatment— Animal food neoesBMy— 
Number of hounds to form the hunting pack in field— On draftme 
hounds — One fault not to be OTerlooked— In what the streneth of a pa^ 
of fox-hounds consists — Pack of hounds that hunted hare and fox — ^Horses 
and hounds of old school — ^Pack dividing, and each killing their own fox. 

HAYiNa now settled what the qualifications of huntsmen and 
whippers-in should be, I shall proceed to treat of the qualificar 
tions of the hound — ^the hour of feeding, number of hounds 
requisite to form the hunting pack, and other details. The 
general hour for feeding in most establishments is about eleven 
o'dock— iJie prevailing opinion being that hounds should be 
sharp set (as tne term is) before hunting* They have thus fom> 
and-twenty hours before they conmience work, and often to 
wait for nearly thirty until fed again ; for, supposing they kill 
only one fox in the day, what is that among twenty couples of 
hounds, the usual complement in the field) Hardly a taste 
for each. 

From lon^ experience and observation I am satisfied that 
fox-hounds, if treated differently, would last much longer than 
they usually do under this half-starving system of the present 
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day^, and not so often be beaten by their afternoon fox The 
tinLe of feeding shotdd, in mv opinion, depend upon the distance 
hounds have to travel before hunting, and the hour at which they 
^nerally commence drawing. There is also another considera- 
tion, whether they are carried to the place of meeting in a van, 
or have to travel on foot ^ 

The hour of meeting in the present day is generally about 
eleven o'clock during the regular hunting season, with most of 
our great fox-hunting establishments. In that case, when a van is 
kep^ hounds may be fed about twelve o'clock the previous day, 
but when they have to travel on foot, I should feed them at two 
o'clock in preference to twelve. Dogs being carnivorous 
animals, and possessing strong powers of digestion, require 
animal food to sustain them in fall strength and vigour to the 
period allotted to the life of the canine race. We have only to 
compare the duration of life in the spaniel, pointer, or any other 
spjecies of dog which is accustomed to his liberty, and fed indis- 
criminately with flesh, bones, and offid from the butcher^s shop 
or the kitchen, with the life of a fox-hound, and what is the 
result I One is worn, out and drafted generally before he attains 
the age of seven years, whilst the other is still almost in his 
prime. The age of a dog I compute £rom twelve to fourteen 
years. The difference between them I attribute to the difference 
of food and treatment I shall be probably met, however, with 
the observation^ that fox-hounds work much harder than any 
other species oi dog, and, therefore, are sooner worn out This 
I cannot quite admit : but, were the case so^ it would be an 
additional reason for different treatment 

All huntsmen know that hounds which are kennel-sick, or 
lose condition without an^ ostensible reason, if let run about for 
a few weeks recover their usual strength. Look also at the 
brood bitches; although suckling perhaps a full complement of 
whelx^s, they soon become full of flesh, and even very fat Now, 
what is the reason of this alteration 1 Simply this — ^the dog at 
liberty picks up bones, scraps^ &c., and the bitches aregeneially 
fed twice a day, and get flesh occasionally. Animsd food is as 
necessary to keep dog^ in fiill health and strength as oats are to 
keep horses in condition. I shall be told that fox-hounds have 
plenty of animal food with their meat ; but in what state is this 
animal food presented to them? When it is deprived of all the 
jtiices and nutriment it once contained, i e. boiled to rags. I 
know that the broth or liquor, as it is termed, is nutritious, but 
the food of hounds is generally mixed up too thin. The day 
before hunting^ at least, their food ^ould be given as thick aa 
they can eat it, and were it always so prepared during the 
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hunting season^ I am satisfied most packs wonld give a better 
account of their afternoon fox. When I kept fox-honnds thev 
were iJways treated in this manner, and, as I nave before stateo^ 
had always a tittle thin lap for breakfiEtst, being fed regularly twice 
a day through the year. The result of this treatment was, that 
my hounds lasted for many years longer than they usuall^r do : 
and although we had long distances to go, and once or twice a 
week left off generally more than twenty miles from the 
kennels, I never saw them beaten. Moonlight rides were very 
frequent, but the hounds were up to the mark, and returned home 
cheerfully, with their stems well up. They have been running as 
late as twelve o'clock at night, in lar^e woodlands where we 
could not stop them, the owls giving view-halloos all round us. 

Beckford truly remarks, **A half^starved hound will never 
kill an irffcemoon fox." We often see in BdTsLife extraordinary 
accounts of runs, twenty or thirty miles, but they want the 
finish. It is no use distending the stomachs of hounds with a 
quantity of liquid. They require the greatest amount of nutri- 
tious matter, combined in the smallest quantity. 

The number of hounds to form the hunting pack in the field 
should not exceed 20 couples ; 16 or 18 are qidte sufficient, the 
efficiency of the pack not depending upon numbers, but the 
individual merits of each hound. Young hounds of the first 
season are seldom of much use, and often do a great deal of 
mischief; they must not, therefore, be considered as rendering 
any service, or conducing to the strength of the pack, but be 
rather treated as looker&on. Never take out too many ^oung 
hounds together — ^four or five couples are enough at a time — 
until they are become quite steady. Some young hounds are 
slow to enter, and I have known them remain at the horse's 
heels for months, without showing anv disposition to join the 

r\xk. Such are often drafted by the huntsman as useless, but 
have found them turn out better in the end than those which 
have at once set to work. Precocious talents do not often stand 
the test of time so well as those of slower development. There 
is only one fault for which I should at once draft a young 
hound : his being noisy or too free with his tongue — this fault 
generally increases with his years^ and is, in my opinion, Ihe 
greatest a hound can possess. 

Having an aversion to sending my brood bitches long dis- 
tances to other kennels, it was my custom to take a few couples, 
or even the whole unentered lot of young hounds, from a 
kennel with which I wished to cross^ with the prospect of one 
or two of these young hounds proving of service to me after- 
wards, and I had thus an opportunity of juc^ing from my own 
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observation of the qualities they possessed, instead of trusting 
to the representation of others. 1 derived great benefit from 
this course of proceeding, in many instances : but I once had a 
lot of yonng hounds sent me from the Cheshire kennels, some 
years ago^ so thoroughly noisy, that, although they were fine^ 
good-looking hounds, and in appearance what fox-hounds ouffht 
to be, yet I was obliged to draft the whole of them for this 
cause. The first day I took them out cub hunting, some began 
throwing their tongues as soon as they entered the covert, where 
there was no game of any kind ; these I put away at once, and 
the rest followed. 

I had^ however, great luck on other occasions. From Lord 
EitzwiUiam's kennels, Seabright sent me one season four un- 
entered hounds, three of which turned out excellent, and I bred 
from them all^ the produce being not only clever, but as good 
bounds in their work as any man ever possessed. Two of these 
hounds from Lord Fitzwilliam*s became very great favourites, 
and never left m^ kennel In many large establishments the 
breeding system is carried on to a verv injurious extent, and 
there is little cause to wonder at young hounds proving faulty, 
when the characters of their parents have never been fully 
ascertained. ^ 

Beckford justly remarks, " That too large a body of hounds 
is a very useless incumbrance** — ^it is not only a very useless 
and expensive incumbrance, but the honnds cannot be suffi- 
ciently worked to prove any excellences they may possess. It 
is said that great talents are called forth by great occasions. 
Many hounds are seldom tried sufficiently to prove their real 
characters, before th^ are bred from, if good-looking, and in 
the present day good looks are often taken in lieu of, or as an 
acknowledgment o^ good deeds. 

I think I have before remarked that hounds should never be 
used before they have passed through two seasons at least, and 
their characters have become thoroughly established. I have 
heard of nearly a hundred couples of whelps being bred in some 
laxge establishments in one season. Where such is the case, 
there must be a good deal of casualty work. The strength of a 
pack of fox-hounds consists in the number of three and four 
seasoned hunters, and to keep up this, you must enter a suffi- 
cient nmnbOT of young hounds eacJi year. The distemper varies 
very much according to the season ; it is, therefore, the wisest 
plan, when you have a good lot of young hounds safe over the 
distemper, to keep as many as you can. By putting them with 
a certain number of old hounds you can form two distinct 
packs, promoting the young, as they become steady, to your beat 
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lot Toung hounds which are very riotous the first season I 
have often found turn out the best afterwards. We must recol- 
lect that at their walks they have little attention paid them, 
and are at liberty to follow any game that comes in their way^ 
but, by quiet and decided treatment, they will soon be broken 
firom these bad habits. 

A very experienced and clever gentleman huntsman told me 
he never cared about his young hounds running hare ; he said 
he generally left them alone, and when they had their fun out. 
as he called it, without encouragement, they very soon found 
out their mistake, and became steady to fox of their own accord. 
This latitude is somewhat extensive ; I am not, however, pre- 
pared to assert but that there is a good deal of reason in it 
Dogs are sensible animals^ and soon discover what they are 
required to do. If young hounds would always break them- 
selves tinthin a given timey we might allow them, as my friend 
said, to have their fun out, and I have no doubt they would 
become steadier afterwards, by finding out their own mistake : 
but this would only happen in the event of their not getting 
the blood of the hare, for, if allowed to kill their own game and 
eat it too, I have an idea that on a blank day with fox they 
would have recourse to their old pastime, particularly as hare 
is more ddicate ealdng. The steadiest fox-)iounds, when puss 
comes in their way (out of sight of the whipper-in) in hi^ 
cover, will have a sly snap at ner, and, as the Irishman said. 
** small blame to them " when as hungry as hawks. Beckfora 
relates an instance of extraordinary discernment in a fox-hound 
which joined his pack of harriers one day, and hunted and ran 
with them as if he had always been accustomed to that game, 
but when he saw tins hound with his own pack he was perfectly 
steady from hare. 

In bygone da3rs my father had a pack of fox-hounds with 
which he hunted both hare and fox ; they commenced the sea- 
son with hare, as foxes were then scarce in the countnr, but after 
Christmas they began hunting fox, and were from that time to 
the end of the season steady to a fox scent, often passing 
through woods where hares abounded without taking any notice 
of them. These hounds were of Lord llgremont's blood, a 
famous sort in those days, and could run as well as hunt 

It is the fashion to abuse both the horses and hounds of the 
old school ; the first are supposed to have been poor, slow, half- 
bred animals, and the hounds as never having oeen able to go 
much faster than turnspits. In answer to this, I can only state 
I have heard my father say, that in his younger days he never 
k^t a horse which was not quite thorough bred and had becai 
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tramed as a race-horse : but he had more than assertion to prove 
this, in the shape of aoout twenty cups and plates which had 
been won by his own hunters. 

It 19 the custom with many huntsmen to take out a large 
body of hounds into woodlands at the beginning of the season; 
there is no objection to this when foxea are plentiful and you 
do not wish to break away. They may be chopping and chang- 
ing nearly the whole day, sometimes the bodv of nounds holding 
to one fox, but more often split into several lots, each pursuing 
their own game, until hounds and foxes are nearly all beaten 
. together. A good long woodland da^, with blood at the end, is 
of great service to young hounds, as it shows you what they are 
made o^ and hounds mat are not afraid of scratching their 
fiices in the covert will seldom disappoint your expectations 
when they run over the open. When,however, the regular sea- 
son commences, I would not exceed twenty couples even in the 
largest woodlands. Tbey are more likely to hold together than 
a larger body of hounds, and when foxes run their foil, which 
they will often do, the ground is less tainted : and even should 
they divide, eight or ten couples of good nounds are quite 
enough to kill the best fox tnat ever wore a brush. I have 
known on more occasions than one my pack divide, and each 
kill their own fox. I had also three hounds which once broke 
away after one fox, whilst the pack were running another, and 
without any assistance, or an individual with tnem, they ran 
their fox through several large woods, a distance of ten miles^ 
wd killed Viirn by themselves. This would disprove the asser- 
tion made by some, that a pack of hounds, if left to themselves, 
wonld seldom account for tneir fox. ReaUy good hounds would 
seldom miss one. In the days of my strength and prosperity I 
would have backed any five couples out of my pack, barring the 
first yearns entry, to find and kill their fox bv themselves, with- 
out any assistance, throughout the season, taking bad and good 
scenting days together. Hounds are too much hallooed and 
hnstled in the present dav to admit of their being intrin- 
sically good, nor are they sdlowed sufficient time by many hunts- 
onen to eidiibit the good qualities they may possesai 
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CHAPTER XXTTT. 



Place of meeting— Where it is best— The master should keep and follow biri 
own counsdi — ^Fox without a brush — Bun with the same, and death — 
Hour of meeting to be strictly attended to — ^The proper place for firrt 
and second whip— Confidence of hounds in a huntsman; cruelty and 
roughness utterly misapplied — ^Different ways of drawing— -FoxeSy like 
dogs, sleepy in wmdy weather. 

HAviNO now disposed of the business of the kennel, as well as 
having treated of the number of hounds necessaiy to form the 
hunting pack, we will follow them from the time of their 
leaving the kennel in the morning until they arrive at the covert 
side, or rather, I should say, the place of meeting ; for the covert 
side should never be fixed upon as a place of meeting, for many 
reasons. In the first place, if you meet at the covert side, the 
chances are much against your finding a good fox there ; he will 
be disturbed by people passing by or through the covert, and 
leave it before the hounds are thrown in, or, being upon his legs 
some time before the hounds commence drawing, tney will be 
hunting a stale dra^ to get up to him, whilst he is taking ad- 
vantage of some hedgerow, to leave the covert and his pursuers 
far behind. It is difficult to keep foot people out of a wood 
where the hounds are to meet ; and poachers will take advan- 
tage of it, either to open the earths, or catch your neighbours 
game. 

The place of meeting should be a mile or two from the covert 
you intend drawing, and so situated, if possible, as to avoid 
always the same line of woods, or knowing hands will wait i^ 
the covert-side until the hounds come, and not go to the place 
of meeting at ^ I was often asked, when I had made my 
fixtures at certain places, the line I intended to draw, but my 
reply generally was, that I could give no positive information, 
as so much depended upon circumstances over which I had no 
control ; as. for instance, our running into any of those coverts 
before the day fixed^ the quarter the wind might be in. &c., &c 
Occasionally, to oblige gentlemen who came from a long dis- 
tance, I have departed from this rule, but, as a general practice, 
it is the best plan for a master of hounds to keep Ids own 
counsel, and not pledge himself beforehand to any particular 
line, wnich, when the time arrivesL it may be most inconvenient 
for him to pursue. There are, nowever, exceptions to most 
general rules, and it is sometimes necessary to break through 
our pre-concerted plans to satisfy the compmnts of farmers, or 
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suit the conyenience of some stanch patron of the noble 
science, by going ont of our way to draw a particular covert 
which they maybe anxious to see drawn. There are many 
tricks played upon masters of hounds, and sometimes the day s 
q)ort delayed or spoiled, by acceding too often to such appa- 
rently reasonable requests, but which may be dictated only oy 
the most selfish motives. I have been made the tool, or rather 
the fool o^ sometimes, to drive the game from one man's pre- 
serve into anothei^s. Farmers also have taken me away to 
avoid having some particular field trodden by the horsemen, so 
that such deviations should be adopted with caution. He who 
tries to oblige all will find himself in the same predicament as 
the old man and his ass. 

There are, however, some few real sportsmen with most packs 
of fox-hounds, whose recommendation may be listened to, and 
who are not likely to mislead you by any selfish considerations. 
I received a letter once from a young and promising nobleman, 
now, alas I no more, who was a very zealous supporter of our 
hunt, informing me that a fox without a brush had been com- 
mitting sad havoc in one of his tenant's farmyards, and had 
taken up his abode in a neighbouring spinney. Foxes were not 
over abundant in those days, and I knew we had no such animal 
belonging to our country. I therefore wrote in reply that I 
would with pleasure make the appointment We met accordingly 
some distance from the covert, and as soon as the hounds were 
thrown in, the chicken4dller quickly broke covert, and sure 
enough the appendage so much coveted by the ardent followers 
of the chase was wanting. I saw at one glance, as he broke 
away, that he was a traveller— a large dark-coloured fox. hi^h 
upon the leg, and the strides he took convinced me we snould 
have some trouble to handle him. Making directly for a large 
wood, in which there were some strong earths, most probably 
the residence of the lady he had travelled so far to visit, he tried 
them first as a place of refuge, but finding them closed, with 
' no admittance here," he went straight away into my neigh- 
bour's country. The first unusual feat he performed wasw in- 
stead of taking to the water^ to jump on to a coal barge which 
was moored in a canaLand jump on again on terra firma with- 
out wetting himself This artful dodge satisfied me he was no 
common customer, but a wide-awake gentleman up to a trick or 
two. My whipper-in, who brought me this intelligence from 
the bargeman, tiiought him, I believe, somewhat of a necro- 
mancer, and ms long face eiq)ressed his doubts of our success- 
fully grappling with jso knowing a performer, and without a 
brush toa '* Never mind," I said^ "keep with the hounds, and 
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I think we sliall see what he is made of before the day is over." 
Over the canal we steered away, and soon came to a nasty 
brook, with deep water and hollow banks. Four or five of us 
came to this about the same time. There was no leisure to look 
about for good places, the hounds being over and racing away 
a couple of fields betore us, so at it we went ; and a proper 
scramoling and splashing ensued My horse's footing gave way 
just as he was taking the leap, and I had to perform in and out 
clever, which I fortunately accomplished, but onlv three of us 
showed on the other side ; there was no time to render assistance 
to those buffeting with tne waters, as the hounds were now out 
of sight. On, on they went over a splendid vale country, with 
very stiff fencmg, having it all to themselves, for catching them 
was out of the question. After, however, about forty minutes' 
hard running, we got up with the hounds in a large plantation, 
with a piece of water in the middle, where our artful friend 
had just tried another dodge to shake off his pursuers, by nuot- 
ning first all round the lake, and then swimming right across it. 
This feat seemed to confirm Jem*s preconceived ideas of his 
being something out of the common run of foxes, and my im- 
pression is, if left to himself, he would rather have declined any 
farther dealings with BobtaiL **Come, Jem," I exclaimea, 
"none of your old woman's fancies ; have at him again — ^Bell- 
maid has hit him off; forward, my lads, forward, away." The 
hounds joined like lightning together— one crash through the 
plantation, and over the open-— cheerily, ho ! steadily, cheerijigly, 
on we go ! Not an inch of the country did we now know : the 
field were scattered to the winds, and Jem and I had it all to 
ourselves. Expecting a serious affair, we held steadily on with 
the hounds, agreeing to help each other out of difficulties^ Jem 
keeping just a respectable distance behind me, with no dispo- 
sition to play first fiddle to this queer4ooking dancer ; and I felt 
quite sure he would not desert me if I got into trouble. Another 
twenty minutes or so (for we had no time to look at our 
watches) and we came to a few small coverts, where, our fox 
taking a turn or two, we had just time to breathe our horses, 
and one or two hard riders came up as well One, a stanch 
Mend to hounds, and a g;eneral favourite with all the nei^- 
bouring packs, now became of great service to me from his 
knowledge of the country we had run into. " Well, squire," he 
exclaimed, *^ this bob-tailed son of a gun has led us a proi>er 
dance, and I thought I should never get up with you again. 
Where have you been?' "That is more than I can tell you," I 
replied ; " but had he gone straight on, instead of bearing away 
to the light into these woods, the chances would have been 
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against your asking me this question lust ^et.** The hounds 
were now awa^ again. " Oh 1 he is a thrusting scoundrel," ex- 
claimed my friend Bob ; *^ he's got some go in him yet, and I 
have an idea it will be a moonlight affair." " Nonsense/' I said, 
*^he can't stand another forty minutes, after the pace we have 
l)een going. Now. Bob, lend a hand, for Jem's half afraid of 
Mm, and Tom is lost ; we will try to handle him before two 
o'clock, unless I am out of my reckoning altogether." We had 
now a fine fox-hunting country before us, with large enclosures, 
but sadly in want of drainage ; the scent became merely a 
holding one, which we were not sorry for. The fox, in Bob's 
opinion, was now making his point for a large covert, in which 
he thought we should change. Fortunately there were no earths 
there : I therefore despatched Jem to get forward to the other 
side of this wood as fast as he could, and my friend Bob kindly 
undertook Ms place, " Now," I saia, " we shall be all right if 
he will only wait a bit, when he reaches Rushmead." For- 
tunately for us he did so ; the hounds soon got upon good terms 
with him again in the covert, and made the wood crash as they 
rattled him round and round. Bobtail was, however, game to 
the last, and he tried to break away twice where Bob and I had 
stationed ourselves, in the direction of a long string of wood- 
lands, which it was my determination, if possible, to prevent 
him reaching, as we were sure to change there^and the coverts 
extended nearly three miles in continuation. Knowing his in- 
tention, I posted Bob out of sight under the hedge, with direo- 
tions to let him get clear of the wood one entire field, and then 
to halloo and ride like mad. I then joined the hounds in covert, 
and Bobtail, finding the course clear, broke awav; we were not 
far behind him^ and Bob played his part to perfection. Before 
the fox had crossed the first field^Bob was after him from his 
hiding-place, hallooing like fun. The artful dodger stopped and 
hesitated one moment whether to return or go on : that moment of 
hesitation sealed his fate. The hounds were coming tearing out of 
covert, and. hearing Bob's hiillaballoo, caught sisht of the poor 
chicken-killer, and had him down before he comd again reach 
the wood hedge. I did not tell Bob this was just the trap I had 
laid for him, as we were a very long distance from home, and 
iny horse haa had quite enough of it. All stratagems are fair 
in war, and Beckford says, *' A fair fox-hunter and a fool are syno- 
nymous terms." Having made acquaintance with the large wood- 
lands in perspective, upon a former occasion, when I was treated 
to a concert by owls, I had no great fancy just then to a second 
treat from their harmonious voices, and was obliged to use a 
little stratagem to dispose of Mr. iUobtail before he had quite 
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run liis course out Jem could scarcely believe it, he said, wlieit 
he heard my shrill whoo-hoop from the other side of the covert, 
but the hounds' baying soon satisfied him that his foe had 
li<±ed the dust, and he came crashing down through the wood 
in ecstasies of delight. Few were up to witness the finale of 
this gallant fox, the majority of our field being scatter^ in iJl 
directiona Having then nearly thirty miles to return homey I 
thanked m^ friend Bob for his services, and we commenced our 
homeward journey. This fox could not have run over much 
less ground than twenty miles, and, by the time we reached the 
kennels, horses and hounds had quite enough for one day. 

When a fixture is once made, no deviation from it should be 
afterwards admitted. In these days, reaL sportsmen often so 
very^ long distances to meet a good pack of hounds, and make 
their arrangements accordingly. It is, therefore^ very unfair to 
disappoint them. Whatever the hour of meeting may be, it 
d^ould be observed with punctuality, and although occasionally 
you may give a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes to those 
expected from long distances, it should be borne in mind that 
your punctual fidends are cooling their heels^ and their horses 
shivering perhs^s in the cold all this time. I have seen hounds 
waiting for more than an hour beyond time, in expectation of 
some great man coming down by rail, who never arrived after 
all ; and you may suppose a great deal of dissatisfEiction was ex- 
pressed, both by looks and words. The expectations and con- 
venience of the majority of your field should not be sacrificed 
to accommodate ever so great a man, and I never would wait 
more than half-an-hour for any individual, her most Gracious 
Majesty alone being excepted. 

Upon one occasion I gave mortal offence to a great duke, or 
rather, I should say, to his flatterers, by not waiting beyond a 
certain time, when he was expected to honour my fixture with 
his presence. I certainly gave him a very reasonaole allowance 
of time, and at last, his servant expressing a doubt of his coming 
at all, I commenced drawing, but in the direction he was ex- 
pected. There were one or two despicable sycopkarUa out, how- 
ever, who represented my conduct as an intentional disrespect 
to him, and the seeds of, animosity were thus sown by these 
artful knaves to suit their own purposes, which afterwams pro- 
duced a pretty good harvest of discord throughout the country. 

In going to the place of meeting, the first whipper-in shoidd 
be some distance before the hounds; the second along way be- 
hind them. Some huntsmen like to have the hounds cooped up, 
as it were, all around them. It looks better to see hounds in a 
compact body, but it is, in my opinion, very objectionable to 
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I keep them under snch unnecessary disciplina They will, when 
I let loose from the huntsman's presence, then begin to find them- 
selvesat liberty, and, like boys just out of school, run riot Oon« 
fidence in the huntsman begets confidence in the hounds. This 
I have seen exemi)lified in many instances. Hounds which are 
continually kept in, and harassed by whippers-in, are seldom 
steady when left to themselves, and out of tne reach of the whip. 

I cannot too often impress upon huntsmen and their assist- 
ants, that undue seven^ is not only shameful to those who 
practise it. but always fidls to ensure that willing obedience 
upon which the steadiness and efficiency of a pack of fox-hounds 
entirely depend. I was lookiujo^ over a lot of hounds a short 
time since, got together by a friend of mine, and there were no 
less than three unentered hounds from one kennel, which had 
each lost an eve. These hounds had been put forward to enter, 
and been broKen in before thev came into my Mend's posses- 
sion. He and I both attributed the loss of their eyes, bemg all 
{;one on the same side, to the whip of some brute of a whipper^ 
iiL who deserved to be nearly flayed himself The manner in 
which dogs and horses are treated bv some miscreants, is a dis- 
grace to human nature. The chief blame, however, rests with 
masters, who will employ savages of this description. If one 
gentleman is responsible to another for the conduct of his 
servant, when insolent or guilty of reckless conduct, surely he 
will be held responsible for that servant's cruelty to the dumb 
animals entrusted to his care. One can generally form a toler- 
ably accurate opinion of the master from the man. The servant 
of a real gentleman— that is, one by principles and feelings a 
gentleman, not by money and adventitious circumstances— will, 
to a certain extent, reflect his master's character, well knowing 
that his situation aepends upon his proper deportment. Show 
me the servants, and I can pretty well tell you the character of 
the master. 

Time being called, and the coflee-housing business over, we 
will now proceed to the business of the day. If possible, the 
huntsman will of course draw up wind, save and except where 
he has some very small spinneys or gorse coverts to draw, from 
which a fox camiot get away without being seen— A^tv he had 
better give his fox every opportunity of finding the hounds 
before they find him, or the chances are, that he will be chopped 
before well upon his legs. 

In windy weather foxes as well as dogs are most sleepy, and 
on such days they may easily be caught napping. I was once 
drawing a very thin plantation on the downs, m fact, just letting 
the hounds run through it, on our line to other coverts, when 
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looking forward, I saw a fox curled up fast asleep under a low 
stunted fir tree, and the hounds nearly all round hint Although 
going down the wind, he had not heard our approach, and for- 
tunately the hounds nad not winded him in his KenneL Callb 
them immediately to one side, as if to leave the place, I tamt. 
short round, and gave the fox a cut with my whip before he^ 
jumped up. The nounds, however, soon caught sight of him, 
and a proper race we had for about fifteen minutes before he 
was pmlea down, on the open downs, without a fence. There 
were some severe falls in this short space of time, for it requires 
as ^ood a hand and as good nerves to ride well over opendownb^ 
as it does to cross a vale country. Some of our hard riding vale 
gentlemen got to themselves cOUmishing faUs^ without knowing 
why or wherefore. The fact was, they nad pumped the wind 
out of their horses at starting, and then meetmgwith a few old 
cart tracks across the down, barely visible before they could 
pull up^ the consequences might be easily anticipated, partica- 
larly with horses not accustomed to such crossings. 
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Braw where joa are most likely to find a fox — Morning best time for 

Fair play to a fox, contrary to Beckford's opinion — No hallocnn^ and 
whoopinff on first findings — ^Most likely places to find foxes early in tiie 
season— Hounds spreading wide — Upon drawing ooyerts and the places 
and business of whippers-in— Famous hound from Sir T. Mostyn's 
kennel — Mr. T. Palmer and "Drops of Brandy" — ^Dinner at his house — 
Deputy — Old fiiyourites nerer neglected— Anecdotes of ** Old Pilgrim." 

The first business in fox-hunting is, as an old and stanch 
Mend to this sport once expressed to me, to draw at once those 
places where you are most likely to find a fox. The day often 
turns off unexpectedly, and, generally speaking, the morning is 
the best time tor scent The hounds are also fresh, and a good 
hard running fox is much more easily disposed of satis£M^rily 
before two oxlock than after that hour. I have no objection to 
give every fox a £ur chance for his life at starting; no mobbing 
and hustling as soon as he is upon his legs; but let him M 
fairl^r found, and go "fiurly away, and then, my masters, catch 
him if you can. JBeckford, perhaps, might call me a tool fx 
giving anv fair play at all ; but it is tne only way to ensure good 
sporty and make good hounds^ li^ when a fox is first fofcmdi 
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the huntsman begins hallooing and screaming, the whippers-in 
following suit, and half the field joining in the hne and cry, 
your fox will be headed back ; the hounds becoming wild with 
excitement, will dash over the scent, and, " Act 1st," a failure. 
A cood fox will make his point, after all, bo you may as well, 
ana better, let him hare it at once. 

In the early part of the season, when the hazel coverts are 
disturbed by nutters and shooters, the most likely places to find 
foxes are in the short underwood of two years' growth and gorse 
eoverts. In fine weather they will often lie in turnip fields and 
hedge-rows. When hunting begins, crafty old foxes generally 
resort to such out-of-the-way places, and that is the reason they 
are so seldom found, the young foxes always falling the first 
victims. In drawing large coverts, the huntsman snould try 
first the most likely part of them, which will depend in a great 
measure on the day. In stormy and windy weather foxes will 
resort to the most sheltered situations; but there are always 
favourite spots in all coverts where they are most likely to be 
found^ and these are of course known to every huntsman who is 
acqoamted with his country. 

When thrown into covert, I like to see hounds spread wide, 
and draw eagerly ; not one should be at the horse's heels. Some 
men have a trick, and a very bad one it is, of keeping a few 
ooaples of idle hounds dangling after them, ready for a start, or 
to throw in when the fox crosses the rides. Sudi a practice is 
very injurious to the hounds so employed, and will make them 
careless and of little value, when hard work is before them. 
Some huntsmen also allow the first whipper-in to hunt the 
hoimds in covert, or rather to help draw wUh them, for what rea- 
son I could never yet discover, except to save themselves 
trouble. Such is not the business of a whipper-in, and more 
than that, he has no right to speak even to a hound in 
covert, imless to stop or rate him. When the hounds are 
drawing large woodlands, the place of the first whipper-in is 
forward in some drive, ride, or crossing, in the direction the 
hoimds are trying — ^he will oe as silent as a mouse, and watch 
not only with his eyes well open, but ears also, to see and 
hear all that is moving. When the hounds cross over, he will 
again shift his ground quickly but silently, and take up an- 
ouier position, where he may observe all that is going on. 
Should he view the fox cross over, he will of course halloo, 
and when the hounds are once settled to the scent, his duty 
is to be away again elsewhere. When drawing smsdl coverts, 
spinneys, or gorse, the place of the first whipper-in is outside, 
in that spot from whico, without being seen himself, he may 
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command the west and most extensive vlew» not far from the 
point where foxes generally break, but not too near it. 

When the business of the day once commences, the whipoer- 
in is to recollect that, like a sentry, he is then on dmtyy and be 
should, if any begin talking with him at his jpost^ respectfully 
but firmly decline further conversation until off du^ again, 
when the fox is gone away. 

The place of the second whipper-in, when the hounds are 
drawing, is not too far &om the huntsman, and at the tail of 
the hounds; not to ride in upon them, but to be ready, in 
case any loiter or run riot, to stop them at once, and put 
them forward to the body of the pack. Hounds should not 
be hurried when drawing, but have plenty of time, and room 
a» tpeU^ or you will draw over many foxes in the course of a 
season ; and the under whip must be given to understand that 
he is to keep at a respectful distance, and never interfere unless 
his interference is positively required. When the fox is found, 
the second whipper-in will Keep as near the hounds as he can, 
and be preparea to attend to any directions he may receive &om 
the huntsman, and when the fox breaks away, he must bring^on 
the tail hounds if any remain in covert. The duties of a second 
whipper-in are by no means very agreeable, but he must be 
content to perform them, and the better they are done, the more 
pleasure he will derive mmsel^ and render himself more eligible 
for advancement in his own or any other establishment. By 
being quick and active in getting the hounds out of covert, he 
will soon overtake the huntsman, and see as much of the fun as 
any one else ; should, however, his business be done slov^[ily, 
and any hounds be left behind, he will have to return and bring 
them on. This being enforced, by the huntsman. Jack will take 
more pains for the future. 

When the hounds go away with their fox, the first whipper-in 
will be with them, read^ to assist the huntsman, or attend to 
any directions he may give. Should the hounds come to a check 
before the huntsman gets up, he will, let them make their own 
cast, but he is not to interfere with them further, unless the 
huntsman is quite out of si^ht. Many first whips think it high 
fun to get away with the hounds at first starting, and hurry 
them on, to show their own cleverness in having a burst without 
the huntsman. On this account there is often great jealousy 
between the two. It is impossible, in some cases, for the hunts- 
man to be with the hounds when they first break covert, and 
the whipper-in has therefore an advantage over him in this 
respect, of which some are not slow to avau themselves, to the 
prejudice of the huntsman. For instance, when hoimds aifi 
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rmmingiii a large covert, it is the daty of the huntsman to be 
near them ; but when the fox breaks, it is impossible for him 
sometimes to be dose tx) the hounds, having, perhaps, to crash 
throng several acres of underwood, or to taJce the nearest ride 
leading to the point where the fox has gone away. 

The first consideration with a pack of fox-hounds is to draw 
well and steadily, but there are days and occasions when the 
best hoonds may show slackness j in wet and bad scenting days, 
and where game is scarce, they will become more indifferent. It 
is then the huntsman's place to ride with them, and encourage 
them in tiying the thickest parts of the covert Hounds also 
out of blood soon become out of heart as welL A fEunous 
master of hounds, who hunted a part of Wiltshire for many 
years, used to say he could always tell, by drawing his houndfs 
round a gorse covert, if there was a fox in it, and when the 
hounds wowed little disposition to dash in, he concluded there 
was no fox there. In the early part of a good scenting day, I 
think in nine cases out of ten, hounds will generally show 
whether a fox is at home or not, but I should not depend upon 
their opiniom after two o'clock, or in bad weather. 

I had once a famous hound for drawing, who had a peculiar 
instinct in pointing out where foxes lav. I never saw it so 
developed in any other, except his two daughters, which were 
as good as their father. He was a rapid dashing drawer, seldom 
putting his nose to the ground, but you would see him examining 
the twigs or reeds as he passed, and going straight to the foi^s 
kenneL It seldom required more than ten minutes for his 
survey of a covert of a hundred acres, and when satisfied there 
was no fox at home, he quickly re-appeared outside the covert. 
During several years he never deceived me, and was considered 
by the whipper-in as inMlible. He would also tell if a fox had 
been in the covert, or had passed through it, by throwing his 
tongue once or twice in a short concise way, and then coming 
away. This hound f one of the first fox-hounds I ever possessed; 
I obtained from the kennel of Sir T. Mos^n^ who hunted the 
Oxfordshire country (now belonging to Mr. Drake) for many 
years— his sire, the Duke of Beaufort's Eallywood, and his dam, 
ifr. Ward's sort I had him, with eight couples of other hoimds, 
in the autumn of the year 1822, when pursuing my studies at 
Alma Mater. 

At the end of the term, instead of travelling by road, I com- 
menced my homeward loumey across country with these hounds, 
mounted on a fine old hunter, which I picked up at Oxford. I 
had intended reaching Marlborough the first night, but the days 
then being short, I was iam to ask a night's lodging at the 
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f arm-liouse of a genuine old English farmer, where I had once 
before passed a night, when on a shooting excursion. In a cold, 
disagreeable Novemoer evening the hospitable roof of my 
friend, Mr. Thomas Palmer, of East Garston, near Lamboume, 
presented itself to my view, and, although I had only met him 
twice before, I felt assured of a welcome reception. Being but 
a lad when I first became acquainted with him, I rather doubted 
whether he would recollect me at all ; but there was no alterna- 
tive, I must either obtain shelter there, or pass the night in 
some bam on the downs, for the shades of evening were 
gathering fast around me. I accordingly put a bold &ce on the 
matter, and, approaching the house, asked if the master were at 
home. He soon made his appearance, but did not immediately 
recollect me. At this I was not surprised, as a few years had 
altered my appearance. "Well," I said, ** Mr. Palmer, if you do 
not recollect me, do you remember the old tune of * Drops of 
Brandy f" "Come along, sir; I remember all about it now. 
Here, Jack, Thomas, come and take this gentleman's horse.** 
The last place of our meeting had been at a ball, given by his 
landlord to all the tenantry, and after being quite tired with 
quadrille and waltz tunes, he had begged me to get up a country 
dance, to his favourite tune of " Drops of Brandy." Thi^, after 
some little persuasion with the ladies, and an explanatory 
whistle to the musicians, who pretended they had never heard 
of such a tune. I at last effected, to the great delight of my old 
friend, whose neart and soul seemed in the dance, although too 
far advanced in years to join in bodily exertion. I fancy I can 
see him now, with his jovial, good-humoured fsMse, snapping lus 
fingers, and cheering us on when flagging. To please mm I kept 
it going as long as I could hold six or seven couples together, 
in which 1 was kindly assisted by one of the voung ladies of the 
family ; but we were at last fairly beaten^ and firom that hour I 
have never forgotten "Drops of Brandy. 

Having seen my horse snugly provided for in a good warm 
stable, with plenty of assistants to rub him down, I accom- 
panied my worthy host to the house, where a good dinner, under 
the able superintendence of Miss P., as she was always c^ed, 
was soon provided for us. and we sat down to enjoy ourselves, 
and taUt of the days of *^Auld Lang Syne." Drops of brandy 
were not forgotten, with which, after my long and cold ride, I 
was not sorry to renew my acquaintance, when, after dinner, 
we drew round to the fire, and settled comfortably down in our 
easy chairs for the evening. We retired to rest at a late hour, 
and, what with discussing a bottle or two of Miss P.'s good 
orange wine, and the few drops of brandy afterwards, mj 
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dmnbeis were prolonged to a rather late hour on the following 
morning, much to the delight of my good-natured host. Soon 
after breakfast I was obl^ed to take leave of the worthy 
Mr. Thomas Palmer, whose name, I have no doubt, is stiU 
remonbered in those parts with esteem and regret, as one 
of the good old school of English yeomen now fast passing away. 

Takmg my route over the Downs, with the hounds all m 
oonpleS) except this one dog named Deputy, and a favourite 
old greyhound, a hare suddenly jumped up in view, and off 
went Deputy, with the ereyhound after her. I checked back 
the other hounds, and rode on to the top of the hill to see how 
this affair would end, little expecting my old fidend Nimrod 
could manage a Down hare, which are generally both stout and 
fleet. A severe course ensued up and down the hills, the fox- 
hound coming in for his turn occasionally ; and at last, to my 
great delight, they managed to overhaul poor puss. No sooner 
had this feat been performed, and the hare safely deposited in 
my valise, strapped to the i)ommel of the saddle, than a party 
of coursers made their appearance, in search of the very hare 
which I had lust snugly stowed away. She had been found 
sitting by a shepherd, who had gone off to give intelligence to 
the coursers, whose sport I had thus unfortunately marred. It 
80 happened, that one of the party was a friend, to whose house 
I was then wending my way ; and, after dinner, when relating 
the circumstance, and regretting the run they had lost, I told 
him the hare wa^ qmte at his service, and I would send her to 
him the next mommg. He thought I was joking, at first, and 
would scarcely believe that, with a single greyhound, assisted 
only by a fox-hound, I could have mastered one of their famous 
Down hare& Deputy's sdiooling was not improved by this 
outbreak, and I had some trouble afterwards in breaking him 
from hare, but in the second season he became quite steady to 
his own game, and was my ri^ht hand for several seasons after- 
wards. With the scratch pack I had then got together, he was 
my chief authority for a fox, and the moment his tongue was 
heard, the other hounds would instantly fly to hinu To those 
who have never had the pleasure of forming a pack from the hete- 
rogeneous elements, in the shape of hounds drafted from other 
kennels, the comfort of having one really good and active dog 
to depend upon, can scarcely be appreciated ; but this hound 
was Ixuly my Deputy in every sense of the word, and I could 
not have deputea my authori^ to an abler assistant. 

This hound, so long a favourite, never quitted my kennels ; 
and I must here plead guilty to an impeachment which has 
often been laid to my charge, of being over soft (as my friends 
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used to tenn it) towards animals in my possession. I never 
parted with an old favourite^ whether horse or hound ; many of 
the latter, when worn out by hard service, were continually 
about the premises. They had a warm house to go into at 
night, next the boiling house, and plenty to eat, and I have no 
doubt they enjoyed their ^^otmm cum dignitxxU^ as much as any 
old pensioners in Greenwich Hospital. With good living and 
no work, they certainly did become most extraordinary looldng 
figures, very much resembling aldermen in appearanc€L and 
their very looks gave a flat contradiction to the recommendation 
of my friends, to put those " wretched old animals out of their 
mweryr Having spent the best of their days in my service, and 
done their utmost to afford me pleasure, I always considered it 
at least my duty to afford them that protection and refrige in 
their oM age wnich they so well deserved ; and, notwithstanding 
the taunts often received from other friendly masters of hounds, 
nothing ever induced me to alter that fix^ jnrinciple — at my 
han(^ or by my orders, their lives were never required. Upon 
huntmg days, during the season, these old hounds were always 
shut up, to prevent their following the pack ; but in the cub- 
hunting they could always do as tney liked, and they generally 
honoured us with their company upon those occasions 

An old hound I had, called Pilgrim, showed most extra- 
ordinary sagacity one day, which may be considered rather too 
romantic to be true, but I vouch for the fact. He was out with 
us in the early part of the season, when we brought a fox to our 
home coverts, and ran him to ground there in a large rabbit 
pipe. As we tried on for another fox, the earth was stopped 
up, but not finding again, I returned home and fed the hounds. 
Old Pilgrim was with us then, and the terriers, whidb, after 
feeding, were, as usual, let run about. This was about two 
o'clock in the day. At four o'clock I went down to see the 
hounds again, and, not finding either the terriers or old Pilgrim 
in their usual sleeping apartment, I made inquiries where they 
were. No one could tell : but the feeder had seen them, about 
an hour previously, in tne yard together. We searched and 
looked everywhere for them, but in vain. It being a fine after 
noon, and having nothing to do, I walked across to the covert 
where we had run the fox to ground in the morning, to see if 
he had scratched his way out again, as some loose stones only 
had been thrown into the earth. Great, indeed, was my sur- 
prise, when I discovered old Pilgrim lying at the mouth of the 
pipe, havinff removed all the stones, and dug a hole nearly large 
enough to hold himself: greater still was my surprise, when 
upon listening at the earth I heard the two terriers inside at 
the fox I The old dog wagged his tail, and gave me a knowing 
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look, as mnch as to say, "that will do, we shall soon have him 
oat," and I was so much pleased with his cunning that I 
lesolved he should not be disappointed. I accordinglynallooed 
to a man I saw at work, and sent him home for Uie whipper-in 
and a spada We soon dag the fox out, and carried him nome 
in a sack. Nothing could exceed the delight of the old hound 
when he saw the fox safely bagged — ^he danced and jumped 
about, and led the way in mgh glee, as much as to say. " here 
he eomes ! this is my doing." Having deposited the lox in a 
safe place, the old hound appeared qmte satisfied ; but when it 
became dark we turned him loose again. 

There is nothing extraordinary in the hound going again to 
TiBit the place where he had seen the fox run to ground, but 
the mystery is how he prevailed upon the terriers, which had 
not been out that day, to go with him. Instinct, in dogs, is 
very nearly allied to reason, and this dog must have considered 
that he could not get the fox out without the assistance of the 
terriers : and, but for my appearance on the scene, I have no 
doubt they would have succeeded in their object, as the pipe 
was not deep, and the soil sandy. 

Upon another occasion we had been running a fox for some 
time, with an indifferent scent, and at last, getting up to him in 
a small spinney, he made directly for a park wall, over which 
he went, and aU the hounds ; but to old Pilgrim this was a 
stopper. Without hesitation, however, he made round to a 
cradle stile, a long distance off^ and got up in time to have a 
taste of the fox, which we ran into in the middle of the park. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



Laws of fox-lrantiiig^-The whole question a Ux non teripta, tmt a matter of 
custom — How oomitries are formed and held — Coverts — Bight of master 
to dispose of them — 'Bight to draw a neighbouring covert — Manner in 
which coverts may become lapsed — ^Twenty, if not seven years' undis- 
puted possession, a legal title to a country — Bf r. Assheton Smith and the 
Chraven country — Sir John Cope, in Coluneboume woods — The right of 
earth-stopping — On nmning mto a neij^wxnir's country — ^Necessity of 
good feelmjr in neighbouring nunts, propriety 



^ „ ,^)Topnety of forming a club, analogous 

to the Jockey CIud, for the decision oi disputes as to title of country-* 
Iiord Hawke's attempt— Advantages of the existing laws of fox-hunting— 
Tri(^ of keepers in destroying foxes by vermin traps. 

It may not now be out of place to make a few observations on 
the laws of fox-hunting. Where, then, is the law or the rules 
whi(^ govern fox-hunting to be found) Nowhere. It is a to 
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non scripta. We have rules for Cricket Clubs, rules for tLe 
Prize Ring, rules for the Jockey Club, and rules laid down for 
every other national game or amusement ; but no written rules 
for that most popular and national amusement — ^Fox-hunting. 
Upon what basis, then, do the laws of fox-hunting rest, and by 
whom are they recognised? They stand upon a foundation 
which is admitted even by the common law of England to be 
good and valid — custom : and that custom is considered su£Q- 
ciently binding and obligatory upon every master of fox- 
hounds^ho not merely calls Mmself, but is virtually a geTUle- 
man. The tenure upon which hunting countries are held, I 
may set down as threefold. That occupied by individuals as 
sole masters; secondly, by clubs or committees; and thirdly^ 
that held upon sufferance. 

I may here be met by some large game preservers, who will 
say, "I repudiate your fox-hunting laws altogether, and will 
have none of them. Vermin-killers, indeed, to dictate to me, 
and parcel out* my woods and lands as they please ! the old 
feudal laws again." Not a bit of it, my friends of the trigger ; 
wait a little, and you shall have a full hearing, and ample 
justice done to your cause also. But to my subject now. 
Countries held by individuals as sole masters have generally 
been formed by themselves, at their own expense, and so con- 
ducted with the approbation and consent of the owners of 
coverts, and handed down often as almost entailed property 
from father to son ; in other cases they have been made over to 
a successor, appointed by the late master, who has a right to do 
so, or to dispose of any jjortion of his country to a neighbouring 
pack, either in perpetuity, or on sufferance, to draw certain 
coverts for a limited time. The rights of clubs or committees, 
with subscription packs, are of a similar nature, except that, in 
some countries, these rights are delegated to the master of the 
hounds for the time being. In others, the master of the hounds 
is entirely restricted to the hunting department ; the manage- 
ment of the country being retained m the hands of the club. 

The first and great rule of fox-hunting law, as recognised by 
all masters of fox-hounds from time immemorial, and acted 
upon by gentlemen, invariably, up to the present time, is this— 
"That no master of hounds has a right to draw any coverts 
belonging to another hunt or country, without his neighbour's 
Ijermission." We admit that landea proprietors have a right 
(if they think proper) to kill foxes, and prevent their coverts 
being hunted at all by any foxhounds, by the law of the land, 
or game laws; but, by the law of fox-hunting, they cannot 
take their coverts away from one hunt and give them to another, 
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except under peculiar drcnmstances, as the following : — Coverts 
and countries may become lapsed by non-usage or abandon- 
ment, the death of the master, or his ceasing to keep hounds, 
without the appointment of a successor. In these cases, the 
coverts, by fox-hunting law, are placed at the disposal of their 
proprietors, and they can dispose of them as they think proper. 
Coverts may become lapsed by any master discontinuing to 
draw them for seven years, or if his allowing another pack to 
hunt them, without remonstrance or interference, for that period. 
In these cases the master of an adjoining pack, with the consent 
of the proprietors, may take possession of these coverts, and 
they will become an integral part of his country. It has been 
held that twenty years' possession of a country, without inter- 
ruption, or intenerence, or stipulations of any kind, constitutes 
a legal title to that country.. There can be no question of this ; 
but I maintain that seven years' possession, under the same 
circumstances, is a sufficient bar to their being reclaimed. 
How, otherwise, would nearly all the hunting establishments of 
the present day stand? What alterations and divisions of 
countries have taken place since the days of those Nimrods of 
old— Noel, Corbet, and Meynell ? Where one hunting establish- 
ment was formerly kept there are now four or five, I might say 
more than these. It was but fair and reasonable, that, when 
one master of fox-hounds possessed more country than he could 
by possibility effectually hunt, a part of it should be given over 
to a neighbouring hunt, and this course has been pursued gene- 
rally with mutual goodwill and mutual benefit ; but it is presumed 
that masters of fox-hounds, being always considered gentlemen 
and men of honour, are incapable of acting either unfairly or 
aggressively towards their neighbours, and upon these principles 
only can the laws of fox-hunting ever standi However extended 
a country may be, so lon^ as the master continues to draw the 
coverts contamed in it, if only once in the season, he cannoir 
be lawfully dispossessed of any portion of that country without 
his consent ; nor can another master of hounds, even at the 
solicitation of tha owners of coverts, take possession of any 
part of it. 

I have heard Mr. Assheton Smith quoted as an example of 
one who has set the laws of fox<-hunting at defiance, and has 
acted contrary to their rules, in annexing part of the Craven 
country to his own. From my recollection of the circumstances 
of the case, which took place some years a^o, I do not think 
such an accusation is founded on facts. My impression is, that 
the successor of Mr. Ward in the Craven eountrv gave certain 
large coverts, fax distant from the Craven kennels, but near to 
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Mr. Smith's bouse, to the latter gentleman. Much angr^ di»* 
cussion took place in consequence of this act. On one side it 
was contendea that Mr. Horlock had a right so to dispose of 
those coyerts, as being not necessary to the Craven honnds, and 
seldom drawn by them ; on the other, that the Craven Club had 
the sole right to dispose of the said coverts. The indei>endent 
representative of a subscription country has undoubtedly the 
same powers as the sole master, and I should say his acts would 
be binding upon his successors. Mr. Ward's successor main- 
tained that he had a rij^ht to dispose of these coverts to Mr. 
Assheton Smith; and his view of the case was confirmed by 
the proprietors of them. It must bo admitted that, unless 
masters of hounds possessed certain discretionary powers of 
giving or lending to other masters coverts which are not indis- 
pensably necessary to the efficient maintenance of their own 
hunt, half the hunting countries, as now established, would be 
torn to pieces. There is no unfair aggression by one master 
upon another in such a case as this, and no breach of fox- 
hunting law. Fox-hunters ought to assist each other as mudi 
as possible, and contribute to the general amusement of the 
country. No real injury has been done to the Craven counlary 
by Mr. Assheton Smith s establishment, but, on the contrary, 
much good. The large woodlands, which in Mr. Ward's time 
were visited only occasionally by his hounds, are now regularly 
hunted nearly once a week. Foxes fly, and afford good chases ; 
such was not the case formerly. I can remember when Mr. 
Ward invited Sir John Cope to come down, at the end of the 
season, and hunt some of these outlying woodlands ; and proper 
badgering work it was to get a fox away, even for a few fields 
In the month of April we were one whole day in Collingboume 
Woods, with Sir John's rattlers, and did succeed at last in 
killing a fox, but it was nearly daj*k before this feat was accom- 
pli^ed, and then not without some little stratagem. 

There are also coverts held on sufferance, which can be 
reclaimed by the original hunt ; also neutral coverts, which are 
drawn and stopped by two packs, by mutual consent There is 
also the privilege attached to some hunts, of having the earths 
put to in the morning in some particular coverts belonging to 
the neighbouring country ; but, as a general rule, no master of 
hounds nas a right to interfere with his neighbour's earths. It 
has been assumed that, when a fox is running into another 
country, and making his point for a well-known bead of earths, 
the wlupper-in may get forward, and stop tiiose earths ; but I 
cannot admit the justice of any such pretended law. A fox 
found in one country, and running mto another, generally 
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fipeakiBg, is ranning home, and belongs to the country he is 
numin^ into ; you may catch him, if you can, before he reaches 
your neiffbbour s earths ; but if he reaches them he is considered 
safe, and you have nothing more to do than to take your 
hounds away. Were a whipper-in permitted to ride forward 
and stop the earths, the huntsman might choose to find a fresh 
fox. in Ids neighbour's coverts, and, knowing the earths to be 
stopped, take tnat opportunity of killing him there. 

There is often a great deal of jealous feeling between hunts- 
men of neighbouring packs, and often, I regret to say, with the 
masters themselves, which ought not to exist " Do to others 
as you would they should do unto you** is a maxim which 
should never be forgotten. He who takes an imfair oppor- 
tunity of doing an unfriendly action towards his neighbour, I 
care not in what relation of life, may rest assured that, sooner 
or later, ''with the same measure he metes to others, it will be 
measured to himself again." If you run a fox into your neigh- 
bour's country, you may follow him as long and as &r as your 
hounds can own the scent, but you have no right to cast ikon 
into any of his coverts, if the hounds cannot nold the line of 
scent into them. It is but an act of courtesy, if your hounds 
are running into your neighbour's countrv, with an indifferent 
scent, and fikdy to disturb coverts which ne has fixed to draw 
the same week, to stop your hounds at once, and return for a 
firesh fox. Friendly acts like these are sure to be appreciated. 
and will tend to strengthen those good feelings which should 
prevail with brother sportsmen. 

Having been myself a master of fox-hounds for many years, I 
know how necessary it is that a good understanding should 
exist between adjoining hunts, and I have also seen the ill 
effects of a contrary feeling. The enemies of fox-hunting are 
not slow to take advantage of any rupture between masters of 
hounds, and a little flame, when adroitly fanned, wUl soon 
become a devouring element, and the whole country be involved 
in a general conflagration. It is much to be regretted that a 
dub mis neveryet been formed by masters of fox-hounds, such 
as the Jockey Club, to whose decision disputes might be referred 
when there existed any just grounds of questionable legality — 
as to occupancy d^ or title to country. Such a dub was 
attempted some few years since by Lord Hawkeand other influen- 
tial and well-disposed masters of hounds, but soon fell to the 
ground, from the want, I should say. of an active secretary, 
who ought to have first been appointea, to carry such a measure 
into effect Masters of hounds have generally their hands fiill 
of business^ and dislike taking upon themselves more; but, 
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were a secretary appointed at first by a certain nnmber ol 
influential masters, whose office it should be to write letters, 
and obtain the consent of the masters of fox-hounds generally 
throughout the country, I think the plan would succeed, and a 
club be formed which might be inferior to none in point of 
respectability, and the high station in life of many of its 
members. 

I think it will be admitted by even large game preservers 
that the laws of fox-hunting are rather a protection to them 
than otherwise; Were it in the power of every owner of coverts 
to choose his own pack, what endless confusion would ensue 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. The law courts 
would be folly occupied every term with actions of trespass, 
and nearly every man at enmity with his neighbour. English- 
men are, constitutionally, I mav say, fond of the chase, and the 
noble science has many more advocates and devotees in the pre- 
sent time than it has ever before possessed The current has set 
in, and seems so strong in that direction, that it would be hope- 
less for individuals, however powerfol, to endeavour to fight 
ag^nst it ; and that man must possess a very narrow and selfish 
mind indeed, who would needlessly interfere with the amuse- 
ment of the many, when it costs himself very little or nothing. 
It is far better to nave respectabk establishments, with gentle- 
men, generally, at their head, founded and conducted upon 
honourable principles, under the long-established law or custom 
of fox-huntmg, tnan a lot of scratch packs, quarrelling and 
squabbling in the country, which would be tiLS case were the 
old laws of fox-hunting done away with. 

Many game preservers are secretly, though not perhaps openly, 
hostile to fox-huntinff, because their keepers inform tnem that 
the foxes devour half the pheasants. Should there be a bad 
breeding season, or Mr. Keeper impropriate rather more eggs or 
birds than usual to his own share, all are put down to the 
account of the foxes. The old story of two of a trade never 
agreeing is exemplified in this instance. The fc« commits sad 
havoc with what the keeper considers his especial perquisites. 
rabbiti, and consequently he never lets an opportunity escape ot 
traducing his enemy. Keepers will also persuade their masters, 
if they can, that vermin cannot be kept down without steel 
traps— which they know are pretty sure to catch foxes; but 
their masters little think that they will catch pheasants and 
hares with even more certainty than foxes. I took a keeper 
some years ago from rather a suspicious place, but, as he had a 
very good recommendation, I determined to give him a trial 
The nrst thing he asked for were some steel traps, to catch the 
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vermin. Those, I told him, I never allowed. "Pray, sir, if it 
is no offence, may I ask why you object to their bemg used T 
" Simply," I replied, ** for this reason, that they will catch more 
foxes and pheasants than they will vermin. '* I assure you, 
sir, that I can set them so that I can catch both vermin and 
rabbits, but never injure foxes or pheasants." " Well," I said, 
"you must be exceedingly clever, and I will test your ingenuity. 
I gave him some traps, accordingly, which I desired ne would 
set in one particular part of the covert. The next morning I 
visited these traps in propria persona, before my learned keeper 
had arrived on the ground. In one of them was the ^ of a fox, 
and in another a j)heasant's daw, Mr, Keeper was rather taken 
aback at the exhibition of these trophies of his skill, and, I 
need hardly remark, there were uo more traps set Fincting he 
had one to deal witn quite as wide awake as himself, or rather 
more so, he never attempted to play tricks a^ain j and he lived 
with me for naany years afterwards, always Keeping me plenty 
of game and plenty of foxes. A man who cannot destroy vermin 
of every description without using steel traps, or laying ground 
baits with poison, is not worthy to be called a keeper. I will 
in my next give a few lessons to game preservers and keepers, 
how they may keep down vermin, without either injury to ioxe9 
or pheasantsL 



CHAPTER XXVI 



On game preservers — ^Food of foxes not confined to game — ^The real wfld, eood 
fox not a frequenter of hen-roosts-— Old woman anJ fox <*in a craole," 

at Castlecoomb— Dainty taste of foxes in relation to Lord 's venison 

— Another storv, equaUj true, as to their taste for pork — ^The real story 
—Foxes less gluttonous than is usually believed — ^A novtts homo — The 
battue system — Severity in the prosecution dt poachers— Comparison 
between the battue and the fox-hunt. 

I wiix. now endeavour to point out how game may be preserved 
and vermin kept down, without having recourse to those most 
objectionable means generally resorted to for their destruction, 
steel traps and poison, which have been considered by ignorant 
keepers as indispensable to that purpose. I would also, with all 
due submission, beg to remind large game preservers, that it is 
ouite possible for them to have an abundant supply of game for 
their own and friends* amusement, and also to keep a few foxes 
for their sporting neighbours in scarlet. 
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It is quite an erroneotLS opinion that foxes subsist entirely 
upon hares, rabbits, and pheasants. From long acquaintance 
with and careful observance of their habits, from the time they 
iiist leaye the earth, where they have been ored as cubs, I have 
been enabled to gain a tolerably correct insight into their mode 
of living When a boy, I took great pleasure in watching the 
proceedmgs of a litter of cubs, which were laid up in a small 
brake, about two fields from tne house in which I then Hved. 
In the evening, during the summer holidajrs, I used to go down 
about eight o'clock, and sit under a tree, near the earth, to 
watch their gambols. As the sun dropped below the horizon, 
they made their appearance at the mouth of the earth, looking 
cautiously and stealthily around them (my position was always 
under the wind, or they would immediately have detected my 
presence among them); after running in and out for a few 
minutes, and looking round in all directions, they commenced 
play, by jumping about like kittens, rolling on the ground and 
pmling each other about, playing hide and seek behind the 
bushes, and performing all kinds of antics. In an instant if 
alarm^ they would rush to the earth again, from which, in a 
few minutes, they would cautiously emerge, and sit up to listen. 
If all was still, uiey then proceeded a short distance to watch 
for black beetles, wnich commence their flight in the evening. 
Upon hearing the buzzing sound they make when striking the 
ground, their attention was instantly directed to the spot where 
the beetle fell, and a scramble ensued for the dainty morseL 
Many fell to their share during the evening. Mouse hunting 
also seemed a favourite amusement It is astonishing the 
Quantity of beetles and mice which are devoured by young 
foxes. They; are the only game almost they have the povrer of 
catching, until the month of August— the larder, of course^ being 
supplied during their infancy by their mother. Now, it may 
scarcely be credited that the place where these cubs were br^ 
Cand there was a litter there for many seasons following) was 
our chief preserve, and abounded in game— rabbits swarmed— 
yet I never saw a rabbit or any head of game killed by them 
during all the seasons they were bred there. The earth was in 
a brake, just opposite a large covert, and in the dell between^ a 
grass field, which in the evening was nearly covered with 
rabbits. The young foxes would often go down, and skirmish 
with them round the bushes, but their general hunting ground 
was above the earth, in search of mice and beetlea 

It is a well-known £eu^, that foxes sddom prey at home, and 
I have often seen the old vixen go straight through all this host 
of rabbits, away over the hill, and return in about half an houi| 
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With a rabbit in her mouth, to ber litter. When I kept foz- 
bonnds, there was a filmier, whose house and farmyara stood 
within one field of a very fevourite covert, which produced 
always one, and generally two litters of cubs every season. He 
told me he never lost any of his poultry by them ; and, what 
was more extraordinary still, that one summer one of his 
hens hatched a brood of diickens in the wood h^l^e, not a 
hundred yards from the earth where the cubs were Bred, and 
Iffougbt them all safe home. Some people may fiincy 1 am 
romancing, but I am doing nothing of tne kind. The state- 
ments I make are perfectl;^ true. My own farm-yard was sur- 
rounded by coverts, in which I had two or three htters of foxes 
hted every season : and although poultry of every kind roamed 
at large about the fields, we seldom missed a fowl, duck, 
orgoose. 

The really wild fox does very little mischief either to game or 
poultry ; but I must admit that the Gallic importations play 
the rogue in a hen-roost occasionallv. There are certainly dis- 
tinct species of foxes, and their habits are different also. My 
brother fox-himters may think it a strange thing for a master of 
houads to do, but if a &nner complained to me of a fox visiting 
his hen-roost, I gave him directions to shoot him, if he could, 
well knowing he must be either a cur or mangy. Does it ever 
occur to game preservers that their pheasants are roosting in the 
coverts long before foxes are stirring, and that a fox leaves the 
wood as the shades of evening fsdl, and hunts for his game in 
the open Mds f I do not mean to say if a wounded bird falls in 
his way he will not catch him — he would be a fool of a fox if he 
did not — but the chief food upon which foxes subsist are rabbits, 
mice, beetles^ and even frogs. Hares will, of course^ fall in 
their way occasionally ; but, as the hare is fleeter of foot thau 
the fox, it is her own fault if she does not escape him. 

Some old women, not in petticoats, believe foxes will destroy 
an^rthing and everything short of the human species ; and one 
veritable old woman believed this also, and was nearly 
frightened to death on account of her bobby, as will appear from 
the following run, chronicled some years ago, and which, for the 
amusement of those who like to read good runs, even although 
they have taken place in bygone days, I copy literatim: — 

<*Febniarj, 1794. — On Saturday, the pack of fox-hounds helongmg to the 
Duke of Beaufort unkennelled a fox at Stanton Park, which they ran ao 
sharp, that Beynard was ohliged to take refuge in a small cottage at Castle- 
coombe, where he entered, and jumped into a cradle (out of which an old 
woman had, but a few minutes beiore, taken an infiimt). His clamorous foes 
soon rushed in, and seized their yictim ; the old woman not a little affrighted 
at these unexpected guests." 
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In a provincial country, not quite so many years ago, a noble- 
man was persuaded by his head J^eeper that the foxes, not 
satisfied with killing half his game, had actually become so fas- 
tidious, that they required venison for their suppers, and had 
commenced an onslaught upon the fawns in his park My lord- 
not being a fox-hunter himself, although professing liberal 
opinions in politics, without any particular inquiries, seized 
upon this lame story as an excuse to commence operations 
against the foxes, and, accordingly, orders were issued from 
head-quarters for their destruction forthwith. 

A fox hunting squire, whose lands and coverts adjoined, and 
who also possessed a herd of deer rather more numerous than 
his noble neighbour, took great umbrage at this wanton destruc- 
tion of foxes upon so shallow a pretence ; and seized the oppor- 
tunity, at a public dinner, where many sporting gentlemen and 
farmers were present, of commenting upon such a liberal pro- 
ceeding. All expressed their astonishment at any one believing 
such a cock-and-bull story, but they were still more surprised 
when the squire exclaimed, " True, gentlemen, quite true, upon 
the word of the keeper. No one will believe what ravenous 
brutes these foxes have become ; dainty dogs, not satisfied with 
venison for supper, but the villains must have bacon for break- 
fast, and I expect next, they will have one of my Scotch bul- 
locks for Christmas ! You may judge, gentlemen, of the lengths 
they will go, when I tell you that one of my tenants came tome 
with a very long face yesterday, and said he hoped I would give 
orders directly for the foxes to be shot, or he must give up his 
holding. *Why so, John Grubber? * Because, sir, theros no 
standing 'em any longer ; I don't mind a fowl or two, or may 
be a goose at odd times, but that don't suit 'em now-a-days^ they 
be come so ventursom like, and strong with it too, you wouldn t 
believe it, sir.' * Well, then, John, what are you driving at? 
Out with it* * Well, sir, you wont believe it, nor any one else, 
but this is all about it. I were awoke yesterday morning, quite 
yarley like, just as it were getting grey light, hy a desperate 
scrimmage and squalling in the pig-stye. Says I to Mary, my 
missus-^you knows Mary^ sir? 'Quite well, John, and a ^ood 
housewife and missus she is, too, and a comely-looking one into 
the bargain.' * Well, sir, I says to missus, " What the dickens 
is the matter with tne grunters ?' " Nothing the matter with 
them, John, they are only rubbing one another up a bit ; do ye 
lie down again. Just then such another squeal, which Miunr 
couldn't help hearing as well "Odds bobs, says I, "this'U 
never do ;" so out I jumps out of bed, and throws open the 
window as looked into the yard, and what d'ye think I seea^ 
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sir! Why, yon wont never believe it ; there, a great big foi^ 
a jumping over the pig-etye hatch, with a pig of ten score on his 
back--there now !* Shouts of laughter followed the squire's 
Btoiy. " Well, gentlemen,'* he said, '* I have not done yet John 
Grubber's story about the pig is quite as true as my lord's 
keeper's about the fawns." 

'^ Now, gentlemen," exclaimed a jovial &rmer, '^ as the squire 
has broached the subject, I think I can throw a little more li^ht 
upon it — ^this story of £awn-killing, I mean. I happen to hve 
iust outside my lord's park, and rent some land and a small 
Diake as well, where a titter of foxes is veiy often bred ; and 
there was one there this last season, when all this work was 
made about them. Meeting with old John, tibe eurth-stopper, 
we went down together to the earths. In searching about, we 
found some fish-bones, which puzzled old John exceedingly, but 
I had little doubt they belonged to a turbot, and said so. ^ jDang 
it,' savs John, ' why, measter, they ban't turned fishermen as 
well, be they ) them sorts of fish don't swim in fresh water, I 
gueek either.' 'No,' I said, 'they come from the sea.' 'Well, 
then, replied John, *'tis a tolerable trip from this to South- 
ampton Water, and farther than I would go for the best dish of 
fish that ever came out of sea or river.' * Very likely, John, but 
you don't know that a turbot is considered a first-rate fish, and 
seldom seen but at ereat tables. Many of them are worth a 
guinea a piece.' 'An, indeed,' sa^rs John, ' that alters the case; 
But how on earth could the ould vixen come at it? My answer 
to John and to you is, the old vixen became possessed of the 
fawn's foot, as well as the fish bone& by picking them up, one in 
the park, and the other on the ash-neap, behind the big house. 
I dare say you have heard, gentlemen, of the story of the 
medical student and symptoms. A learned doctor took his 
pupil with him to visit a patient, whom he accused of eating 
oysters, and severely reprimanded him for it. Upon their 
return, the pupil asked the doctor how he could tell his patient 
had been eating oysters. 'Simply enough,' replied the doctor, 
'from the symptoms— ^I saw the shells under the bed' This 
hint was imi)roved upon considerably by the student, and had 
nearly cost him a broken neck, as you will hear. The doctor 
being otherwise engaged, sent nis pupil a day or two afterwards, 
to visit the same patient, who was a farmer, well to do in the 
world, and none of the mildest of tempers. Our younff 
practitioner (remembering all about the symptoms) looked 
about ; and under the bed, seeing a bridle and saddle, accused 
the sick man of eating a horse I ' What, sir,' exclaimed the sick 
man, starting up in his bed, feat a horse T * Yes, sir, I repeat 
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it/ replied the stadent ' The dence you do ; then here goes for 
an ass/ and he kicked young symptoms down stairs. So, gen- 
tlemen, by the same rule, our foxes must become searfisheimen 
as well as deernstalkerSw" 

Much apphiuse followed the farmei^s story, although not a 
very new one ; and these sayings and doings being repeated at 
head-quarters, did not fail to extort a reprieve for the foxes, and 
we never heard any more of their aldermanic feasts. Eidicule 
will tell where remonstrance fails. I shall, perhaps, be told of 
the quantity of hen pheasants taken off their nests, whidi are 
alwavs laid by the keeper to the charge of his rival It may 
not be generally known that, by a wise ordination of Pro- 
vidence, whose care is evident over all his worksy that very 
little scent belong to birds when sitting on their eggs, the hei^ 
of their bodies being attracted downwards to their nest. Two 
seasons ago, I had a partridge sitting on seventeen eggs, within 
twenty yards of a wagon track, which led to the rarm-yard ; 
and, although I passed close by the nest almost daily, with 
several dogs, they were never attracted to the spot^and the Inrd 
hatched aU her eggs. 

Foxes are by no means heavy feeders, half a rabbit generally 
sufficing for their single meaL and, as they do not indulge in 
breakfast, dinner, and supper, however many bad names may 
be given to them, the^r are free from the charge of gluttony. 
When more food falls in their way than they can make use of 
at this one meal it is carefully stowed away in a hole scratched 
in the earth, ana covered over for another night On my first 
keeping fox-hounds, I thought more of preserving foxes than 
game, and our home coverts near the kennels were kept quiet 
to ensure us plenty of foxes, for cub-hunting and bye-days. 1 
bad one keeper only, who was not allowed to carry a gun, and 
his chief busmess was to look to the earths, and keep up the 
wood hound& Under this man, foxes, pheasants, and other 
game iacreaaed pari passu. In one season I had no less than 
four litters of foxes bred and reared in an extent of small 
coverts, not exceeding a hundred acrea Twenty or thirty hares 
might be counted out at feed in one fidd, as many phcAsants^ 
and rabbits innumerable. 

When the kennels were removed, these coverts fell into other 
hands, and their present possessor, as a novuf^ homo generally 
does, when first l]«coming a landed proprietor, commenced a 
vigorous war (with the assistance of a man, said to be a superior 
keeper) against vermin of every description, foxes included, by 
trapping and poisoning^ right and left indiBcriminately, all ths^ 
came in his way. Neither did h^ stop short in ahootiag his 
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neighbour's dogs either, if they dared to set foot on the land of 
his high mightiness. He very nearly succeeded in poisoning a 
poor man also, who, finding a. part of a rabbit laid upon the 
ground where ne was working, took it up, with the intention of 
carrying it home for his supper; when, having fortunately some 
suspicions in his mind, he threw it to his dog instead, which, 
soon after eating it, fell dead at his feet. And what has been 
the result) that there is about one-third^ or not so much, game 
in these woods, after such grand proceedmgs, as when occupied 
by myself with onl^ a woodman to look after them. 

It IS the &shion in the present day to abuse the game, and 
large game preservers, as the cause of supplying the county 
paols with inmates. It must be admitted that tne battue system 
18 carried to such an unwarrantable length, that it has very 
natiurally excited the indication and contempt (I use strong 
terms, but the occasion justifies them,) of every reasonable 
pierson. I shall be told that every lord of the creation has a 
right to do as he Hkes with his own. Quite true — of course he 
ha^ in this firee country. He has a right to butcher, in cold 
blood, five hundred or a thousand poor wretched tame phea- 
sants, driven up into a comer, that his name may be blazoned forth 
in the paper by some wretched sycophant, as having performed 
m praisei^yrthv feat. And yet, if some unhappy wight, though 
starving, with a wife and family^ upon six or seven shillings a 
wee^ snould by chance appropnate one of these birds (whose 
blooa his rich neighbour has been shedding by the wholesale in 
mere wantonness for amusement only) to satisfy the cravings of 
hanger, he would be condemned to two or three months* im- 
fdusonment in a loathsome gaol, and his wife and children con- 
signed to a workhouse, his name branded for ever as a poacher 
and offender against the laws of Ms country! How fares it 
with the great game preserver— has he not broken the laws of 
bis Creator by wanton barbarity, and the wanton shedding of 
the blood of his creatures) The illiterate man, who, in some 
cockpit at St Giles's, kills, or rather maims a hundred rats 
withm a given time for a bet, with his dog, is not half so repre- 
hensible as the battue man. Such an act naturally excites the 
disgust of every right thinking mind; but one has ignorance to 
plc»d in excuse for his conduct, the other has not. 

Pretty good for a fox-hunter to run on in this strain 9 Is not 
fox-hunting quite as barbarous an amusement as pheasant 
butchering) Not ^uite, I think; but without assuming to 
justify the one, which has many excuses, it is difficult not to 
condemn the other. To a real sportsman the mere killing of 
the fox is no gratbication. His running to ground or running 
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away is a relief to many, for he lives to run another day. The 
excitement and ardour of the chase, and its health-giving exer- 
cise, are its chief attractions, and I think there can be no ques- 
tion if a fox had his choice of being hung up in a steel trap all 
mght by his foot, pierced through and through, and torn nearly 
ofTin his lionizing endeavours to escape, or to be found by the 
hounds (taking his chance of good or bad scenting days), and to 
run for his life, which he would select In one case, eight or 
ten hours' excruciating torture, before the brute of a kee^r 
arrives, to beat his braina out with a bludgeon, or destroy hun 
by a more lingering death — ^in the other, " hoT(B momevUo ciia 
mors venU out victoria IcetcC 



CHAPTER XXVn. 



On the destruction of yermin; traps and other contriyanoes for destroying 
them— The marten, polecat, stoat, weasel; difference between the two 
latter — Mistakes of gamekeepers— Owls oomparatirely useful; ha^dcs 
and kites not to be b^i^ — Common house cat, crow, magpie ; methods 
of entrapping them— %Fhe battue system may be allowed, but not defended 
— ^Every country eentleman may preserve his game, and ^et exercise 
the greatest libertuity and forbearance — ^Anecdote of a notorious poacher 
— O&er stories illustrative of the troubled state of the country during 
the author^s younger days. 

I NOW resume my pen for the purpose of giving a few instruo* 
tions in the destruction of vermin, hawksw crows, magpies, &a 
It mav not be amiss to particularise tne different Kinds of 
animals and birds which prey upon game generally, their time 
of breeding, habits, and haunts. Foremost in the list, as most 
destructive, stand the polecat, stoat and weasel The marten 
has become almost extinct in many of our provincial counties, 
but is still to be found in the north of England and Scotland; 
it is one of the most beautiful of this species of animals-^almost 
a fox in miniature. In its head and ears it resembles a fox, and 
also in its tail, which is thick and bushy. ^ The marten was 
formerly much sought after for its skin, which was considered 
very valuable, and on that account, perhaps, its tribe has been 
so much diminished in this country. There are still, however, 
la ige quantities of these skins imported from Canada. 

When a boy^ I remember huntmg the marten in some thick 
woodlands with a pack of harriers, when other game was 
scarce. They generally held to the thickest part of 3ie covert. 
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giving the hounds a good opportnnity of scratching their faces, 
and, when tired, ascended a tree, or went to ground in the 
rocks. 

The polecat, stoat, and weasel are the most bloodthirsty of all 
vermin, living almost upon the blood of the animals and birds 
whidi they destroy. Babbits are their chief prey, which have 
httle chance of escape, as they not only seek them in their bur- 
rows, but, when dnven out, hunt them by scent, and seldom 
lose their game. It has been said that weasels and stoats form 
themselves into packs, for the purpose of running down hares 
and rabbits. This is partly correct I have myself seen a litter 
of young stoats, with their mamma at their head, in hot pursuit 
of a rabbit; and so intent were they on their sport, that 
although they met me in Ml career in a narrow lane, they paia 
no attention to my presence, but went on with the chase ; neither 
did I (struck with the novel sight) interfere with them. In the 
winter season, however, I have seldom seen more than two 
together. Their method, in killing hares and rabbits, is to 
seize them behind the ear; and so firm is their hold, that no 
efforts of the poor animals can remove their remorseless enemy. 
They then suck the blood, gnawing into the vertebrae of the 
neck or brain. In this state the rabbit is abandoned, and a 
firesh pursuit commences. " Catch a weasel asleep" is rather an 
old saying, and a tolerably correct one. They are an ever-rest- 
less, busy, meddling race, and I have met with them at all hours 
of the day, and night too. Where rabbits are scarce, they hunt 
the hedge-rows in fields for other same, and nothing comes 
amiss to them. Hen pheasants and partridges, which often 
make their nests in banks or under walls, fall an easy prey; 
young leverets are equally helpless. 

I must here, however^ make some distinction between the 
stoat and the weasel, which are often confounded together as 
one sx)ecies. They diner both in size, colour, and length of tail 
materially. I know only of one species or stoat, but I have 
certainly seen more than one species of weaseL The stoat is 
yeUow on its back in siunmer, and often white in winter, with 
a long body, rather large ears, and a long tail, with a black tip 
at the end, the throat and belly being a vellowish white. The 
weasel, on the contrary, is not half the size of the stoat, 
although in bodily shape resembling him. He is of a brown 
colour on the back, his head more angular and ears shorter 
than the stoat, stands shorter on the lees, and has a ^loH tail. 
There is one species of weasel so small that it can easily follow 
mice in their holes ; and one of these, not long since, I watched 
into a mouse's hole in an open grass field. Seeing something 
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hopping along in the giass^ which I took for a large, long-tailed 
fiela monse, 1 stood still, as it was approaching mjr position, 
and when within a foot or two of the spot on wmcn I was 
standing, so that I could have a full view of the animal, a yeiy 
small weasel appeared and quickly disappeared again in a tun 
of grass. On searching the spot I discovered a mouse-hole, 
into which Mr. Weasel had retreated. 

It should be borne in mind that^ as the stoat lives chiefly 
upon rabbits, game, and birds, and is a great enemy, therefore, 
to the game-preserver, yet the weasel, preving upon rats ana 
mice more particularly, is especially a friend to &e farmer. An 
owl and a weasel in a barn will kul more rats and mice than 
half-ardozen cats : for, while the owl is watching and pouncing 
upion the mice wnich appear above ground, the weasel is pur- 
suing them below. 

In the keeper's catalo^e of vermin, which, of his own 
making, like a lawyer's bill, is a pretty lon^ one, the bird of 
wisdom, as well as the bird of ill omen, is put down as a 
debtor. The plea against the owls, however, is upon a parallel 
with the accusation against those poor, harmless animals, 
hedgehogs, which are gravely accused of not only sucking eggs, 
but, by some, of milking cows as well The owl never leaves 
his place of shelter until the shades of evening are &lling ; and 
although a young rabbit may occasionally be justly laid to his 
charge, he seldom offends further against the game laws - and 
the great service he renders farmers and the public generally in 
destroying such quantities of mice, ought to ensure his pro- 
tection. Against hawks and kites I admit a true bill ought to 
be found — but spare the owls. 

Polecats and stoats have their young in the months of March 
and April, producing five or eix^ and sometimes seven, at a 
litter, whidi are laid up in an old nollow tree or rabbits' hole in 
a dry bank, in cracks of rocks, and old walls. The best traps 
in which these vermin may be caught are the wooden boxes, 
called in some countries witches, and the common figure of 4, 
with a stone tile. As they almost invariably have their runs 
by the side of hedges and walls, the wooden box is a sure trap. 
These boxes may be made of any size, and I have used them 
constantly. Mine were made with both ends open, and two 
falling doors instead of one. They were placed first lor a week 
or ten days quite open, without being set ; and when afterwards 
set^ seldom failed to produce some tenant of the weasel tiibe^ 
safely, though harmlessly, secured. I have seen them also 
used on a large scale, to catch rabbits. The wood bounds b^ig 
made good, holes were made at certain distances in the bank, 
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in wUch lihese boxes were placed : and^ by allowing the rabbits 
to pass throngh them for a few oays, nntil accustomed to the 
ran, they were, when set, a sure and safe trap. By visiting 
them seyeral tunes in the evening, many rabbits were caught, 
and the traps were then thrown open for the rest of the night. 
When these wooden traps are set in the runs of weasels or 
stoats, a bait is seldom necessary, as these vermin are naturally 
very inquisitive, and pry into every hole they find open. Witn 
the figure of 4 trap a bird recently killed is the best bait, placed 
on the horizontal stick which combines the trap; the falling 
stone or tile may be sufficiently heavy to kill instantly any of 
these smaller variety of vermin, or even a cat. The common 
house cat, when once accustomM to the woods, is never after- 
wards of any service as a mouser, and makes great havoc amongst 
all kinds of game ; the sooner she is disposed of then the better. 
Crows and magpies may be easily caught, by placing a piece of 
carrion — part oi a dead sheep or rabbit — ^in a pollard tree or on 
the ground, with strong horsehair nooses upon and around the 
bait, secured by a strong piece of twine, either tied to the limbs 
of tne tree or pegged down to the ground. In the breeding 
season, also, their nests are easily found, and the old birds may 
be shot, by waiting their return to them in the evening. Kites 
and hawKs may be destroyed in the same manner, without 
torturing them in steel traps, or destroying them by poison, 
for which there is no excuse. 

^ Although entertaining a strong prejudice, in which I am not 
singular, a^nst the battue system, yet I am by no means an 
enemy to the moderate preservation of game^ for the use of the 
landed proprietor and his Mends, Neither is the preservation 
of game, on liberal principles, any nuisance. As all landed 
proprietors are not fox-hunters, they require relaxation and 
amusement as well as their neighbours, and, in the winter 
season, hunting and shooting are the chief inducements to 
remain at their country seats. A country gentleman, with a 
generous heart, may nave as much ^ame as he requires for 
himself and n^hbours at a very trifling expense, and without 
supplying the county ffaols with many inmates. I never had 
more than one keeper for many years, and there was always as 
much game as 1 required for the house, and my neighbours as 
well; and, although the parish was large in which 1 lived, 
there were very few poachers in it. In the course of twenty 
years I do not think I ever caused more than two or three 
offenders against the fame laws to be corrected; and those 
were incorrigible vagabonds— mawraw mjets in every respect. 
The tenants on the property were never refused hares or rabbits 
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whenever they applied for them ; and when game of anv kind 
was shot on their land, a certain portion was always left for 
them, so that they became interested in its preservation. 
Neither were the poor forgotten. If any man wanted a hare as 
a present, he was never refused, or a couple of rabbits for him- 
self In covert shooting men were emploved instead of dogs 
for beaters. At the close of the day the rabbits were laid out, 
and each man received according to his funily, with a shilUng 
also for his day's work. In my shooting and coursing expe- 
ditions, during the dead months, I was never without attend- 
ants ; though not invited : they knew they were not unwelcome, 
and all shared in my good or bad luck Such a course ensiured 
me plenty of friends, and all were interested in the game. I 
can only sav I had more, very much more, than I ever could 
make use oi| with all these recipients to boot. Independent of 
my own land, adjoining occupiers would allow no one to tres- 
pass upon their holdings. Their general answer to any marau- 
aers was, that the game belonged to the squire, and no one else 
should have it. Poachers, therefore, had little chance with so 
many keepers. 

In my rathei^s time there was a notorious poacher in an ad- 
joining parish, not our own, who would occasionally make a 
swoop upon the hares at night, and, not satisfied with his 
exploits, Doasted of them as well He had been overheard to 
say, he should have some hares out of a certain field, not far 
from the house, as soon as the com was cut ; and have them he 
would, notwitbkanding all the squire might do to the contrary, 
and that ''they called him master.** This information was given 
to the governor, who merely replied, " Oh, very well — ^we shall 
see who is master, perhaps, one of these davs." On the night 
the com was cut. my father went out with his gun, about ten 
o'clock, and, as tnere was a row of trees running at right angles 
up to the gate of the field, which was surround^ also by a high 
wal], he could approach the spot without being seen — ^it oeing a 
dark night also. Standing behind one of the trees, he quickly 
awaited the approach of Mr. Jim, who soon came, and set his 
net at the gate, whilst his companion went to the other side of 
the field with the dog to drive the hares into it. For a few 
minutes all was still, Jim being stationed behind the gate-post, 
when down came a hare, rushing into the net. Jim was down 
upon his hands and knees in a minute upon the hare, exclaim- 
ing, '* Squaak, squaak, is it, my dearl 'Tis no use your crying 
out, for the squire can't hear you, and you calls me master now. 
" Wait a bit,' says the govemor to mmself ; " I shall put in a 
word or two presently, my boy." So he takes a few steps back> 
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madsy and, at about sixty yards distance, as Falstaff says, he 
"lets drive** at Jim's seat, which was exposed by his stooping 
position, and a particular patch of white corduroy attacnea 
The uproar that ensued was indescribable almost ft was Jim's 
tarn now to cry out^ which he did with a vengeance : and, 
scrambling over the gite, he ran away from the field as last as 
his legs could carry him, leaving^ in hi^ confusion, both nets and 
haure behind. The governor, havmg coolly re-loaded, approached 
the spot, took up the hare and nets, and carried them home. 
''Who is master nowT soliloquized my father 1 The next day 
it was aJl over the paiiah. that Jim had met with a sad mishap 
in the night, but he would not tell haw, and was obliged to take 
to his bea ; nis wife having some trouble to pick the shots out 

In a few days, however, ne was all right again ; and happen- 
ing to meet the CK^uire, he asked him what had been the matter. 
" Oh, sir," said Jim, " you shouldn't have done it ; it were too 
near, it were, and 'twere like hot pins running into me," " What's 
the fool talking about f said the squire; *'I suppose you got 
drunk coming home from market, tumbled into a black- 
thorn bush, and then fancied some one had been peppering 
you." " OlL no, scjuire, 'twemt no fancy, and I wam't drunk, 
and if I had, the tickling I got would soon a sobered anybody • 
but I wont be caught at that game any more, you may depend 
on't" "Verywell, said the squire; " keep to your good resolu- 
tions, and here's a plaister to heal your wounds this time." 

Those were troublesome times, and we did not stick at trifles; 
being obliged sometimes to take the law into our own hands. 
As a boy, I never went to bed without having a gun loaded 
under my pillow, and a terrier sleeping in the room. We lived 
in a solitary house, far away firom any village ; and, as highway 
robberies were frequent, and housebreaking going on pretl^ ex- 
tensively, we were always prepared with dogs, guns, and pistols 
for an attack A man was stopped and murdered not a mile 
from our house, on the high road, and a. regular footpad (as they 
were then called) took up his quarters in a wood not a hun- 
dred yards from the lod^e gates. This fellow actually stopped 
my cousin, who was taking a walk with her maid, close by the 
wood in open day : but his behaviour was so gentleman-like (so 
she expressed it), tnat she begged he might not be prosecuted on 
her account, if even caught Her account was that, as she was 
walking along the lane, bv the wood hedge, this man made his 
appearance, took off his nat on approaching her, and, politely 
apologizing for his intrusion, said he was in sore distress, and 
obliged to live upon what he could get he acknowledgedf di^- 
homsUy but that he had a wife and cnildren nearly starving 
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My cousin, possessing a good deal of presence of mind^ said to 
him, " Then you mean to rob meT 'VN'o, madam," he replied, 
" I never robbed a lady, and never will : but if you will give me 
any monev, I shall feel obliged." " Well," she said, " there is my 
purse, ana I suppose I must give up my watch and rings as weU 
— ^here they are. Taking the purse, he appropriated the silver 
to hunself and then politely handed it back to her, with her 
watch ana rinca. The servant, being frightened nearly out of 
her wits, begged him to keep all, and let them go. He sternly 
reproved her, and told her to hold her tongue. Them bowing 
to my cousin, said he had one fovour to ask more ben>re they 
parted. *' What is it T she said. ** Only, madam, that you will 
give me your word of honour that you will not appear against 
me, should I be taken." " That>" she replied, " I willingly give 
you, and can only regret that one such as you are, of good maor 
ners and address, should be found pursuing so unworthy a 
course. Tou have not robbed me of much, and more I would 
readily have given you, had I possessed it" " Manv thanks, 
madam, for your kind wishes, and may you never know the 
miseries I have experienced in life." 

The next moment he disappeared into the wood. The sei^ 
vant immediately ran home, notwithstanding her mistress's 
orders to stop, and spread the news to the other servants, that 
her mistress nad been robbed. Upon the govemor^s return, he 
was quickly apprized of what had taken place, and immediately 
req^uested my kmd-hearted cousin to give nim all the particulars. 
This she was very reluctant to do, fearing my father would 
directly send out to take him. "Well, Miry," he said, "you 
know I always keep my word, and if you will give me the full 
particulars of all that took place, your hero shall be none the 
worse for my knowing the secret." The story was then told, 
and the governor remarked, " That fellow I must see, if possible ; 
but 1 give you my word he shall never receive iiyury at my 
hands for his conduct to you this day." 

About two hours after we had aU retired to rest^ my fathei^s 
knock at my bedroom door and the dog barking, roused me from 
sleep. Jumping out of bed, I asked quickly if anything was 
the matter. " Wo," he replied, ** but I want you, my boy ; get 
up quietly, and come down to my room— we must go out. This 
was nothing unusual : so I dressed at once, and went cautiously 
down stairs. " Now, he said, " you will say nothing of this to 
Mary to-morrow ; but I wish to meet with the man who robbed 
her— not to injure him, but to give him five pounds, and to see 
if I can make an honest man of him, for he must have some 
proper feelings left." We accordingly sallied forth, each with 
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GOT gttn, and a couple of terriers to follow him, should the man 
ran away from ns. Carefully and stealthily we crept along, 
until we reached the road near the wood, where we expected to 
find him — ^neither were we far out in our conjectures. He had 
evidently been there, but had heard us approaching, and he 
sooudit we shelter of the wood again, as the dogs immediately 
darned off; but it was so dark we could not follow them, and 
were obliged to call them back. We searched the wood on the 
following day, and for two or three nights tried to meet him, 
but without success ; our hero had decamped. A man, howeyer, 
answering his description, was captured a short time afterwards 
in a neighbouring county, by attempting to rob a farmer on 
horseback in the open day, who roused the neighbourhood in 
pursuit ; and, although the fellow topped the stone walls, as the 
laoiner said, like a greyhound, at first, he was finally run into 
and taken at last His iaXe I never heard. 

My £Bither had also a very narrow escape from a highwayman 
at another time. He was returning home on horseback from a 
friend's house, where he had been dining - and on passing over 
an open down, through which the tumpiie road led, he heard 
some one on horseback following him. Guessing this boded no 
good, and beinjg unprovided that night with pistols, he mended 
his pace — so did his pursuer. Being on a thorough-bred horse, 
he knew he could scarcely be caught, and so put him into a 
gallop. The highwayman galloped after him. This wont do, 
thought my feither, I must race a bit. His follower raced too ; 
but, not being able to get up with my father, he hallooed out, 
" Stqp— or rU blow your brains out." " Blow away, you fool, 
cried the governor, ^' I have none to spare." The fellow fired— 
the ball passed through the flap of his coat, as it flew open in 
the race, but fortunately without injury. Some short time after- 
wards the highwayman was eaugh^ convicted, and ordered for 
execution. He got the governor of the gaol to write to my 
{a,ikerj saying a prisoner under condemnation wished particu- 
larly to see him, and hoped he would come without delay. He 
immediately set off to the prison, and when the culprit waspro- 
duced« requested to know what he wanted with him. '* You 
don't know me, then." said the man. " No," replied my father, 
** I do not." " But I know yoiL squire, and I cannot die with- 
out begging your forgiveness for shooting at you one night 
coming over the downs. I did not know until the trigger was 
pulled that it was you ; but your voice struck me afterwards, 
and I hope you will forgive me, for it has dwelt on my mina 
ever since.' His foigiveness was soon obtained * endeavours 
were not wanting either to procure a reprieve of nis sentence ; 
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but withont effect The culprit himself had little hopes, as he 
had done a ^reat deal of business in a short time, and many 
appeared against him on his trial He proved to be a farmers 
servant in our neighbourhood, who used nis master s horse, when 
he had retired to bed, for this unlawful purpose. 

I have related these stories to show that these were trouble- 
some times, and there was a necessity^ some times to take the law 
into our own hands. Having now, in my last two chapters, got 
entirely off the line^ I purpose in my next to resume the subject 
of fox-hunting. 



CHAPTER XXVnL 



BiMculties durixif a fox-chase^ and best meaxM of overcoming them — ^Different 
behaviour of huntsmen to their hounds — Knowledge of the country 
essential — ^Difference between foxes early in the season and afiter Christ- 
mas — ^Relative speed of f<» and foxrhound— The run— Death of the fox 
— ^The first che^ the most critical — ^Mischief of " going to halloos" — 
Ck>nsequenceof so doing— Difficulties overcome by per severance — ^A. seen 
worthy of Landseer. 

Having found our fox and pointed out the proper positions of 
huntsman and whipper-in^ we will endeavour to follow him over 
the open, and relate the mfficulties which often occur in a fox 
chase, and the best way to meet them. 

As soon as his hounds break covert it is the place of the 
huntsman to be with them. He shoula not be sparing of his 
horn upon leaving the covert, and this, with a loud cheer or two 
of " Forward away !" will leave few, if any, stragglers behind. 
There is, however, a vast difference with huntsmen. To some, 
who are fond of and cheerful with their hounds, the pack will 
fly like lightning ; with others, who have a dull, monotonous 
manner with them, the reverse will be the case. It nas been said 
by Beckford, that when the scent is good, a huntsman cannot 
press on his hounds too much. This has struck me almost as an 
absurdity, for we all know that with a high scent you cannot 
press hounds at alL With heads up and stems down, high-bred 
fox-hounds will go as fast as their legs can carry them ; but if 
Aor«c8 can press upon them, in such a case, they may go, as the 
Iri^mian said, faster than their legs can carry them : that is» 
they will go clean over the scent for half a mile or so. When 
hounds run haid, as our term is, it is as much as we can do to 
keep with them, and the less they are interfered with the better; 
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cheering and screaming, at such a time, though often done in the 
excitement of the chase, generally produce more harm thjui 
good, and I have witnessed their ill efiects often. Hounds are 
wild enough at that time, without any extra excitement 

Upon leaving covert, I like to hear a huntsman cheery with 
Ids voice and horn, and it is then of great service in getting his 
hounds well together ; but when that is done, and the hounds 
have settled down to the scent, the horn should be still, and the 
voice too. The huntsman's head has then to be employed, and 
he should be prepared for casualties. 

Knowledge of nis country is of essential service to a hunts- 
man in making his casts, or recovering a lost fox, as they 
general^ take the same line. In the eariv part of the season, 
young foxes know little country, and will run short, hanging 
abont the earths and woods where thevhave been bred. Neither 
vnR old foxes, at that time, unless hard pressed, leave their 
home for any distance, often making wide rings, and returning 
to the covert in which they were found. A knowledge of these 
&cts will direct a man of observant habits what to do when his 
hounds come to a check. At this season of the year a forward 
cast is least likely to recover the scent After Christmas, and 
when the clicking season commences, foxes travel very long dis- 
tances, and afford good chases. If found away from home, dog 
foxes will run straight to their native places, and, unless hounds 
are quick after them, there is little chance of their being caught, 
as, having an object in view, they put their best leg foremost, 
and do not linger by the way. 

Although the hare is mucn swifter of foot than the fox, yet 
the latter, having greater powers of endurance, can travel a 
much greater distance in less time than a hare could. In speed 
the fox-hound and his game are pret^ much on a par, but it is 
the superior power and condition oi the former which enable 
him to overhaul Mr. Beynard in the long run. I have witnessed 
many a race with my own hounds in the open, after a fox, but I 
never, in any one instance, saw them beaten. 

I remember, some years a^o, we had been running a fox, with 
a middling scent (never bemg able to press him), for about 
thirty minutes, when we came to a check in a road near a large 
field of turnips, just on the verge of the downs. Whilst trying 
to hit the scent of^ up jumped the fox in the turnips, about 200 
yards oK In a moment there was such a kvUabaloo and 
tdUy-homgicom the field, that the hounds caught sight of their 
came as he was leaving the turnip field, and away they went, 
helter-skelter, horses and hounds all together, straight over the 
open. They gained ujion their £ox every stroke they took j but, 
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on rising the hill, a gentleman of the neighbouring hnnt, into 
whose country we were running, cried out, exultingly, ** See 
how he is beating them up the hill j you wont see muoi more 
of him on the other side." " Wait a bit. my Mend," I ex- 
claimed ; ''you are deceived about the fox beating the hounds. 
The fftct is, whilst we were running down hill, the distance 
between hounds and fox, being foreshortened, appeared less 
than it actually was, and now, going up hill, it appears greater; 
but we shall have him in a few minutes, and that we may see 
from the top of the hill, for we shall not be unth them, that is 
quite clear.* We had plenty of time for this short interchange 
of opinion as we were working our way up the steep hill-side, 
which was a regular stopper, and cmr pace was not much out oi 
a walk. Upon gaining the summit of the hill, the hounds and 
fox were far away in the distance, but so close together, l^t I 
exclaimed to my doubting companion, "You need not hurry 
now, the business is over." I could see the leading hound make 
a dash at the fox, which he evaded only to &11 into the mouth 
of another. The only person near the hounds when the fox 
was pulled down was the second whipper-in, upon a thorough- 
bred mare ; the rest — ^myself included — were not placed ; in 
short, we were quite out of the raca When we got together, 
all exclaimed it was the quickest thing ever seen, and were 
quite delighted at doubling up, in this firs1>-rate style, an old 
dog fox in our neighbour's country. Being then at least twenty- 
five miles from the kennels, home was the next order of the day. 
The first check that occurs is often Uie most critical The 
fox, being fresh, makes the best use of his legs, and if much 
time is lost, he will (f£ a good one) beat vou. Many huntsmen 
at such a moment will do hasty things, being themselves in a 
wondrous hurrv, and out of temper, perhaps, at such a sudden 
oarUretemps, Coolness at such a moment is, however, the best 
help out of the difficulty. Let the hounds have their own fling 
first ; the chances are, u the scent is good, that they have ^one 
over it by the fox being suddenly headed — ^unless a flo<£ of 
sheep have xxyme in their way, or a piece of fallows ; but a good 
pack of hounds, if given a reasonable time and full room, will 
recover the scent oy their own natural instinct much more 
readily than whei tsien hold of by an enterprisinff genius of a 
huntsman, and hurried half a mile ofi, to suit nis fanc^ or 
caprice. Hounds that are often lifted, do not take half the 
trouble others will, which are left to themselves, in recovering a 
lost scent ; at the first check which occurs, their noses willbe 
up in the air, instead of where they ought to be— oa the 
ground. 
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Going to halloos is also very prejudicial to them. It encou- 
rages l£em to be idle, and to look for assistance, instead of 
trosting to themselves. It has been said, 'Hhat a pack of 
hounds which will not bear lifting are not worth keeping" I 
admit this to be the case, but only to a certain extent ; there 
are times when all hounds require lifting, but if judiciously 
done, and not often repeated, they will not be ii^i^^ ^7 i^ 
This is the exception, not the rule ; but I am quite sure that a 
pack of hounds continuallv lifted by a harey starey huntsman 
are not worth keeping. A huntsman of this description whom 
I once knew, always up in the stirrups, with his eyes and ears 
well open upon any emergency, was once nicely caught in 
going, as he thought, to a halloo. His hounds and self having 
come to a dead stand, after the exercise of all their ingenuity to 
little purpose, my finend Joe and his now mute compamons 
were, as usual, looking out literally for squalls. The day was 
vnnaj^ and Joe descried at a distance, as he thought, a man on 
a wall, with his hat and coat o£^ This was enough ; in went the 
spursy and off started Joe with his darlings, as ready as their 
master for any such enterprise. Onlv guess Joe's astonishment 
and chagrin when, nearing the spot, he discovered an old grey- 
headed horse, with his wmte nose poking over the walL It was 
a damper, and the laugh of even his most admiring friends could 
not be repressed. OSe old grey horse was a standing joke 
against him for many a long day after, and a horse-laugh was 
Joe's abomination. 

At particular seasons of the year, also, sundry little urchins 
are employed in the " alfresco'' amusement of bird-keeping, and 
having little else to do, tney spend their time in trving who can 
halloo the loudest. At such periods it is a ticklish affair goins 
to halloos. This is but a poor resource, after all that can be said 
in its favour, and a huntsman had much better trust to his 
hounds' noses first, his own talents afterwards when the hounds 
fail, and when all these have been fairly tried, he may try what 
dependence can be placed on a halloo— or tiy for a fresh fox, 
wmch is his dernier ressorL 

When a fox has been pressed at starting, and has given you a 
ffood run, my plan is never to give him up as lon^ as the 
Sounds can own the scent ; ten to one but tliat he will loiter 
somewhere, and if you can only once get upon better terms with 
him, you may be tolerably sure he will come to hand : and I 
alwa;i^s derived more satisfEictlon in witnessing the hounds 
worMng through difficulties and gradually improving upon the 
scent, than in a burst of thirty or forty minuteSj with a whoo- 
whoop at the end. Any lot oi curs, with a burning scent^ may 
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race a fox to death, bat it requires a good pack of tionnds to 
catch a good old warrior, who can hold on for an hour and a 
hal£ To beat such a one, fox-hounds must not only run hard, 
but hunt as well, and persevere in their workj and there is 
ffreat satisfaction, as well as great merit, in finishing him off 
handsomely at last. 

I may here relate one instance out of many in which my 
perseverance through difficulties was crowned with the deserved 
success. We found a fox in some large woodlands, on a day 
which was pronounced by the cognoscerUiixi such matters to be 
a veiy bad one for scent, and after a ring or two round the 
covert, a Mend of mine — ^who, by the way^ was a master of 
hounds himself only in a different line — said he thought we 
should not be aole to do anything, only, perhaps, be badgering 
about those woods all day : and he thought, as there was little 
prospect of a run, he should go home, having other business to 
attend to. " Just stay a quarter of an hour longer," I replied, 
" for, unless I am very much deceived, we have an old warrior 
before us, and he wont hang about here much longer." 
"Nonsense," he said, "upon such a day as this, you could not 
catch a bad fox, much less a good one ; and I have heard you 
say it requires three good things to catch a good fox : a good 
scenting day, a good pack of hounds, and a good huntsman." 
"Very true, I replied; " of the latter we will say nothing; of 
the former we cannot say much at present ; but there is a good 
pack of hounds out, and I wish you to be satisfied on that i)oint 
before you go home." "Very well," he said, "I will wait at 
least half an hour longer, and see how you go on." 

Our fox had tried to break once or twice at the top of the 
covert, but was headed back by the horsemen and foot people; 
his point I therefore knew to be another large covert about a 
mile distant Being foiled in these attempts, he at last broke 
away nearly at the bottom of the wood, making a circuit over 
the vale, to reach the same covert, in which was a strong head 
of earths. We ran him pretty sharply over the open, having a 
turn of tiie wind in our favour, and dashed up to tne eartns, 
which were closed. Finding no refuge here, our gallant game, 
without more ado, broke away again, and set his head straight 
for my neighbour s country, resolved to do or die. We ran mm 
for several miles with a moderate and treacherous scent into 
the heart of the adjoining hunt, and our first check of anv con- 
sequence was at a rather wide brook. The hounds crossed over 
near a ford or shallow place, where the horses could easily cross 
as well, and after running to an old stone quarry, they turned 
short back upon us as we were ascending the hill, and crossed the 
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brook again nearly in the same place^ one or two favourite 
hounds only throwing their tongues. 

"Hang it," exclaimed my Mend, who was still with me, 
" this can never be right — ^they are running heel." " No, no, 
I said, " you are thinMn^ of your little currant-jelly do^ at 
home ; our big-headed animals don't do things in that feshion.** 
Bight, my boys ! for over he went. He tried the quarry hole, 
but it was shut ; *' and now he is awav again for another dodge, 
and perhaps (looking slily at my friend) for another day." " Ay, 
that he is, old fellow, you may depend upon it ; you wont 
handle him to-day, with all your knowing looks and craft 
besides." " Come on, then, and see, for he has an hour in him 
stall, and we shall make your old horse cry * Bellows to mend !' 
before he is booked ; for catch him I mean if he keeps above 
ground." Passing through a small brake on the opposite side of 
the brook, where the fox, I think, waited a minute or two, to 
shake himself dry, or determine upon his next course of pro- 
ceeding, the hounds got upon better terms, and began run- 
ning fer a mile or two rather sharply. We then came to 
slow hunting again, over some ploughea lands, and they all 
thought it was over, when we crossed a road, down which 
the hounds seemed to mark the scent. We went on the road 
for nearly half a mile, trying the hedge as we went, when 
we met a farmer on horseback, who had been riding some 
distance on it. Eager inquiries were made, of course, by every. 
otte if he had seen the fox. "No." "Now," said my 
Mend, " the game is up to a dead certainty, and I shall stop 
no longer." "Good morning, then; and I will send you the 
brush to-morrow." "Pshaw!" he exclaimed, and turned 
away. 

Mj bristles were now up, and I determined to persevere. An 
old favourite hound threw his tongue in the middle of the road 
up which the farmer had been riding, upon which a stanch 
Mend to hounds quietly remarked, coming close up to me^ " Is 
it possible that can be richt V " Yes," I said, " it is quite pos- 
sible, and now we shall do again." Some of the field going down 
the road, to save their nags (who had all by this nearly if not 
quite enough, and some more than enough) viewed the fox 
stealing away the other side of a plantation before the hounds 
reached it; and such a row commenced at this unhoped-for 
light breaking in upon us, that it baffles description, and it 
nearly baffled the hounds as well They were soon, however, 
out of the hurly burly , although the fox had gained a consider- 
able distance by it Now came the tug of war, for he was as 
game an old fox as ever wore brush. Down went the hounds* 
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sterns and up went their heads, as, catching the scent, the]t 
dashed over the fence, ninning as if they could see him. " Now, 
jjentlemen, ride— ride as hard as you like, for they will have him 
in ten minutes.** 

Such a scene I hardly ever witnessed, with nearly tired 
horses, which had been coming across some very stiff en- 
closures ; racing at such a time was out of the question, but 
the effort was made notwithstanding. Bival jockeys jostled 
each other at the fences, and the rolling and crushing was 
tremendouSb Two hard-riding farmers in this scramble of 
a couple of miles or less actually killed their horses — more 
shame to them ! Mine, I admit, had already enough ; and, 
knowing this. I did not over-hurry him, seeing also that 
matters would soon be brought to a favourable conclusion 
without my farther interference. A small plantation sheltered 
the fox for a second or two, but on the other side, leaping a 
park fence, the hounds caught si^t of their game, and raced 
into him in an open park, pulling him down among a herd of 
deer, whose company he sought as a last refuge. The deer, 
being used to the cry of hounds, stood gazing on at a short disr- 
tance, and it was altogether a scene worthy the pencil of 
Landseer — ^the fox in the hands of the whipper-in^ the hounds 
baying round, men with their hats off, wiping their foreheads, 
the horses which had got up standing alone without their 
riders, their heads lowered and tails erect, shaking from their 
exertions-H3ome walking leisurely in, others trying to make 
a last gallop of it, and the herd of deer in the distance, 
would form a beautiful picture. We had been running this 
fox from the time we first found him, I shoidd think, about 
two hours and forty minutes. We had a very poor scent, only 
sufficient to hold on the line at some periods. But this only 
shows what perseverance can accomplish. The finish was 
complete^ It was one of those days of which I may fiedrly say, 

JIao oUm vnmiUUt$eJu»atnt, 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Of hoonck that ran wide — ^Buxming the foil — A montVs himtinff in another 
country — Bon after, and death of a fox that had baffled tiBe huntsman 
three years — ^The author treated to the wont fixtures — Death of a second 
old fox — ^Always attended to my hounds' dinner before my own-— A 
sporting divine — ^Various remarlcB and anecdotes — ^Pursuit of a fox 
running with a rabbit in his mouth. 

When hounds run over the open or in covert, they should 
carry a good head — ^that is, spread wide, and not tail (as the 
hunting phrase is) one after another. A pack of hounds which 
spread wide have, of course, a much better chance with the 
scent than a long line of hounds following their leader. To 
whichever side a fox may turn in the chase, one hound or other, 
when they run wide, wifl take up the scent, and the body so go 
on together without being brought to a check. A hound which 
runs mute, or is a skirter, should be drafted ; they will both do 
a great deal of mischie£ 

An old fox-hunter once remarked to me that there was a wide 
distinction between hounds running at a scent, and carrying it 
with them; and there is much force in this observation. A 
good pack of hounds should go with the scent, and not beyond 
it, turning always with it — ^in short, quick hounds ; these will 
seldom go beyond it. Others dash at the scent, and most ire* 
quently dash over it. They have then to recover their lost 
groimd. Here lies the distinction between a quick hound and a 
^t one ; both, perhaps, equal in speed, but doing their work in 
a different style. The table of the hare and the tortoise may be 
quoted as an instance to show what a steady pace, with per- 
severance, may accomplish. I do not here mtend to recom- 
mend old or bad hounds, that will tye upon a scent — ^they are 
worse than useless^ and will act as a drag upon the rest of the 
pack. The superiority of a well-bred fox-hound over other 
hounds consists in his pushing forward, and making the most of 
a bad scent. An old southern hound, or harrier, would be bow- 
wowing over the scent across one field, whilst a fox-hound 
would carry or follow it a mile in the same space of time. 

When foxes run their foil in covert— that is, continue running 
over the same ground, by which hounds are so frequently 
foiled, and the scent becomes almost lost — ^some huntsmen will 
take their hounds away, and find a fresh fox. I cannot admire 
this course of proceeding ; it may be all very well upon a bad 
scenting day, or when you may have particular reasons lor 
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Blowing a day's sport, or when it is veiy cold, and your field 
want wanning ; but a fox left under such circumstances will 
only give you more trouble another time, and I would much 
rather finish him off at once, or make him break covert. 
Skulking brutes of this description are always getting in the 
way when not wanted, and I have a great dislike to bebeaten, 
even by a fox. 

Some years ago, I took my hounds, by particular invitation, 
into another countrv for a month's hunting, and was fisivourea 
with not the best places of meetinpf, merely, I suppose, to try 
what we were capable of doing. Upon one occasion I was sent 
to find an old hanging brute of a fox, which had baffled the old 
huntsman for three years in succession ; and so satisfied was he 
that he would beat us also, that he bet my whipper-in five shil- 
lings we did not catch him. The bet was accepted, which my 
man informed me of in our way to covert. Upon arriving at 
the place of meeting, the keeper made Ms appearance on a stout 
pony, and gave me the intelligence that the old gentleman was 
at home who had beaten Mr. bowman for three seasona '^ You 
.know him well, then, keeper !" " Oh yes, sir, we be old acquaint- 
ances and I think likely to remain so some time longer." 
" WeU," I said, " all I wish you to do is, to go with me into the 
covert, and introduce me to your friend ; I promise you I wHl 
stick to him afterwards." "1*11 show him to you, sir, as soon as 
ever you begin drawing, and my notion is, you wont forget 'un in 
a hurry." After the coffee-house formalities had been dispensed 
with, we proceeded to business^ the keeper accompanying me, to 
introduce us to the old gentleman's quarters. He was at home, 
and ready to receive us. My whipper-in had learnt all par- 
ticulars of his tricks the night before, from the old huntsman, 
who was anything but a teetotaller, and finding this out. he 
had plied him pretty well with drops of brandy, until he had 
wormed some secrets out. Jim accordingly told me all about 
him, and received his instructions how to act. 

Tne tactics of this old fox were to keep running his foil, as 
the term is, round the covert, with the occasional divertissanerU 
of takii^ a short circuit in tne open, and back again at the old 
game. We rattled him pretty sharply at first, but he was begin- 
ning to increase his distance from the hounds, by failure of 
Bcent, and I saw, unless we had recourse to stratagem, the ^ame 
might last for hours. I was also nettled by the keeper nding 
up, laughingly, and saying, " Well, sir, I suppose you knows 
the colour of his coat by this time, and. whether he has got ft 
white tip to his brush." Beckoning to the whippers-in, who 
were both in a large drive, which ran through the centre of the 
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covert, T gave them orders, one to ride to tlie end of the drive, 
where the fox always crossed over, and keep cracking his whip, 
but not before he nad a signal from me. I then rode down to 
the point where the fox passed over to the npper part of the 
covert, with the second whipper-in. As soon as the fox was 
well over the ride, I stopped the body of the hounds, leaving 
onl^a few to follow him on to the other end. The second 
whipper-in hnstled the hounds after me down the drive ; and 
giving the signal to the other to crack his whip at tibe frirther 
end, to which the fox had now arrived, we all three dashed 
straight in, hounds and all, and gave the old gentleman such a 
meeting that he broke away at once, nearly in view, and we ran 
into him in the open in about forty minutes. Thus ended our 
first day in my friend's country, which was anything but satis- 
fEtctory to Mr. Slowman, who not only lost his nve shillings, but 
somewhat of his credit also, by our mastering this old fox, 
which had so often mastered him. Bein^ a stranger in tiie 
country, they did their best to take me m, and accordingly 
selected the most distant fixtures, where foxes were rather scarce. 
Our next appointment was quite at the outskirts of theif 
country, and where another old slyboots was in the habit of 
residing. He was a very cool hand, as the sequel will show, 
but this time reckoned without his host. The cnan^g from a 
good scenting country to a bad one is veiy much against a pack 
of hounds. Ours had come from nearly a grass countiy into 
one almost entirely under the plough, and abounding in flints, 
by which the hotmds' feet were sorely cut and bruised. We 
were alike all strangers in the land ; and these things being 
taken into consideration, we had a hard battle to fight, all the 
odds being against us. We had on our side confidence in the 
hounds, perseverance, and activity 'and to these we trusted to 
fight through our difi^culties. Halloos, as I have before 
remarked, I never attended to ; knowledge of the country I 
had none. We had, therefore, to find our fox, and stick close 
to the hounds, in and out of covert, being always with them, 
wherever they turned. Our horses were nearly tnorough-bred, 
and good fencers, but in the fencing department the country 
was deficient We had, therefore, no opportunity of poundkig 
our neighbours, which at that time of day we were quite 
capable of doing, when any stiff work of this kind was before 
us. A few of our hard riders had gone up with the hounds, 
just, as they said, to show the natives how to do the trick ; but, 
much to their annoyance, there were few fences to ride over, 
and, but for the warm and hospitable reception they met witib, 
would soon have returned back again. 
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A good and jovial sportsman remarked one day to some of 
the field, '^ Well, gentlemen, I cannot say much as regards the 
hnnting part of it, but I candidly admit yours is the best six 
o^dock country I have ever been in ; and if we cannot go very 
fast over these flinty fallows, we certainly do go the x)ace over 
the mahogany in the evening, and I pronounce your country in 
that respect second to none." Our entertainers did their best to 
amuse us, and their hospitality was unbounded. Dinner parties 
everv day in the week ; so that we had rather hard work, taking 
the aay and night together. The foxes also appeared to think 
a good deal about their dinners, as will appear from the conduct 
of Mr. SlybootsLwhom we found at home on the second day of 
our meeting. The distance from the kennel was about twelve 
miles, nine of which we had to grind along on a turnpike road, 
composed of flints and graveL I always rode with the hounds 
to the place of meeting ; in fact, they were seldom trusted to 
the tender mercies of a whipper-in. We left, the kennel toge- 
ther, and upon our return in the evening the hounds had their 
dinner always before I had mine. In those days a good dinner 
had little attractions for me, and I made a point of never dining 
out on my own hunting days, or allowing my host to wait din- 
ner on mv account. 

Arrived at the place of meeting, the first to make his appear- 
ance was an aged divine, mounted upon a clever and powerful 
horse, well fitted for the country, ana the weight he had to carry 
over, or rather through it The reverend gentleman was one of 
the old school — ^a good scholar, excellent preacher, of gentle- 
manly manners ; in short, Factm ad ungtiem homo, but quite 
orthodox. Attached to his old theories, and, as a matter of 
comrse, a zealous defender of Mr. Slowman, nis pack, and all 
the rest of the family of Sloes or JSlows — either will do— as 
thoughj strange it may appear, black seemed the prevailing 
colour m this country, even to top-boots — the tops, I mean — 
coats and inexpressibles no exception. Mr. Slowman's red coat, 
or rather originally of that colour, had assumed firom long wear 
the appearance of a dark purple, his boot-tops had received so 
many dashes from the blacking-brush, that you could scarcely 
tell where the tops ended, or the le^ began. His inexpres- 
sibles, of dark corduroy when new, had now followed suit, and, 
with the assistance of dirt and grease, had become of a most 
sombre hue. The hounds, too, were nearly all dark colours 
also, and the whippers-in as to costume quite on a par with 
their leader. The country was dirty enough, and taking them 
\altogether, men, horses, and hounds, tiie most dark looking'lot 
^had ever met with. They had, nowever, their merits — the 
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men knew their business, as they had been rather a long time 
at it, and the hounds were the finest and cleverest I had ever 
seen. All thev required was another huntsman. 

After the s^utations of the morning had nassed, my reverend 
£riend (who was a good judge of hounds) began scanning my 
pack over, casting certain lowering looks at the whippers-in, 
who were rather dandies in their way, and not at all suited to 
his taste. The hounds, he remarked, were a fairish lot to look 
at but not to be compared to their pack; this I, of course, 
admitted^ He then otoerved that we should find this a dif- 
ferent coimtry to our own, and must not expect to kill many 
foxes. ** No doubt, sir, we have everything against us, but I 
hope you will not be able to laugh at us when we leave you.** I 
then asked him a few questions about the coverts we had to 
draw, foxes, &a, and their line of running, to all of which he 
gave me every information in his power, but with a sneerinff 
manner, which plainly said, "You are no favourite with me. 
This I of course expected : we all like our own things best, and 
I little thought to make a convert of one who was a stickler for 
the old schooL 

As soon as our field had assembled, which was a large one for 
that country, all wishing to have a look at the stranffers, we 
proceeded to business, by going to the extreme point of all the 
coverts^ and drawing homewards. After trying some small 
straggling copses, we came to a pretty ^"assy covert. Ijring on 
the side of a hill, where we found Mr. Slyboots at nome, and 
when he had just taken a canter round the place, he went away 
at once, and I guessed from his style of going that it might be 
some time before we should see him again. The day was not a 
very favourable one for scent^ but we followed pretty closely in 
his wake for about forty minutes into some large woodlands, 
where there was every probability of our changing foxes ; but 
mv whippers-in being both young and active fellows, with a 
tolerable share of sense, knew their business too well to attend 
to any halloos in such a case, and although there were other 
foxes soon on foot, and every one pronounced, of course, to be 
the hunted one, for no other reason except that he happened 
to be seen, yet we contrived to hold on our line without waver- 
ing, and were soon through this large covert, and once more 
awa^ over the open; fallows and flints, in almost unvaried suc- 
cession, presentmg themselves to our unwelcome vision, with a 
green wheat-field occasionally giving us a lifting hand to cheer 
us on our way. Bunning hard over such a country, with an 
indifferent scent, was out of the question. 

We were at last brought to in a piece oi turnips, not far from 
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a Bhee|>-fold, where the hounds for a moment or two threw np. 
Observing a shepherd at a short distance, I despatched the 
whipper-in to know whether he had seen the fox, and what had 
happened, in the mean time allowing the hounds to have their 
own way. Something I could see was amiss. The whipper-in 
galloped back, and told me the shepherd had seen the fox, which 
had come verv near to where he was, with a rabbit in his mouth. 
" A rabbit in his mouth, Jim 1 nonsense." — " Tis true enough, sir ; 
the shepherd showed njje the rabbit, which he took away from 
him." — "We will hear more of this presently — ^which way went 
the foxf " Forward, sir." The check was explained, and holding 
the hounds about a hundred yards in advance, they settled down 
again to the scent, and dashed through the turnip field. Jim 
now came up, and^ave me the shepherd's story about the rabbit. 
He said he saw tne fox coming through the turnips towards 
where he was standing with something in his mouth. The 
tumipts being high,- he was not seen bv Mr. Slyboots (whose 
attention was most likely directed to what was passing in his 
rear) ; that upon the fox coming nearer to him, ne first threw 
his crook at him, but he would not drop the rabbit : he then 
set his dog after him; the fox, showing %ht, dropped the 
rabbit, which therefore fell to the shepherd s lot. This accounted 
for our hounds coming to a sudden check where the dog had 
hustled the fox. Nothing will so soon baffle a good pick of 
hounds as such an occurrence ; they at once detect that some- 
thing is wrong, and will not go on with the scent where a dog 
has been chasing the fox. Many such cases have happened to 
me, and I always hold the hounds on until they take to the line 
again freely. 

Jim's story about the shepherd and rabbit bothered me not a 
little. " Can all this be true, Jim T I said. " O yes, sir, I sup- 
pose it is : it looks all right, but the foxes must be cool hands 
in this part of the world to carry their dinner about with 'em 
in that brazen sort of a way. I don't half like this gentleman 
we're after, sir ; hell beat us, I am afraid, yet ; but there is one 
thing in our favour, he don't seem much in a hurry at present, 
and lucky for us, as we can't make more than a canter of it, 
over these cr^cws bottles,^' " Never mind, Jim, we will take it 

Eatiently a little longer, until we are on these heavy ploughed 
mds ; and as I see some hills in the distance straight before 
us, I liiink we shall mend our pace when we reach them." 

Our fox was a traveller, and kept steadily on over a large 
tract of land, small woods or hedgerows intervening occasionally, 
until, to my great delight, we had left the glass bottles, as Jim 
jjalled them, behind us, and came right upon the open down. 
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Here was a change indeed I The fresh breezes of the hill were 
as refreshing to ourselves and horses as the soft turf was de- 
lightful to our hounds*, bruised feet A wonderful change came 
over us all — ^the scent improved, the hounds began to mend 
their pace immediately. An old sportsman coming up remarked 
that our fox, being now on the hills, was certainly making his 
point for another large covert in the vale beyond. " What dis- 
tance is it, may I ask, and in what direction V "Four or five 
miles away, and straight before you; you will soon see it. 
Skirting a patch of gorse, where our friend Slyboots had waited 
a little (perhaps to try and catch another rabbit), the hounds 
suddenly threw up their heads, down went their stems, and 
away they rattled, as hard as their legs could carrv them. We 
could now see the large covert in the distance. *^Jim," I said, 
"get forward as fast as you can to that wood yonder, straight 
as a line, and cut him off from entering it, if you can. If he 
gains that wood he beats us; there are many foxes there, and 
we are sure to cnange." Jim was off like a shot to his point. 
Descending the hill, he caught sight of the fox taking a circuit 
round its base, and, with his cap pointing in that direction, he 
hallooed out, "Yonder he goes, but 111 beat him.** Away 
spurred Jim, cracking his whip as he went, with his head 
turned towards the fox, and his cap sometimes neld high in the 
air, as much as to say " We shall have him now," Cheering the 
hounds with my well-known cry when our fox was sinking ^and 
which was always a peculiar one at such a crisis), their hackles 
rose, and the race began in earnest. We rattled on for a couple 
of miles or so over the open, when, viewing the fox running hard 
for the ploughed land again, with his head now straight for the 
large covert, which we were rapidly approaching, I saw the time 
was come for a last effort. Biding, therefore, to the head of the 
hounds, cap in hand, with a short tally-ho or two, of which they 
well knew the meaning, their heads were up in an instant for 
the rush, and catching sight of poor Slyboots, they ran into him 
at the first hedge we came to, off the down, and killed him up 
against an ash tree. 

All who were up expressed themselves highly gratified at the 
run ; but the sporting divine, who had been tnundering along 
on his big brown horse at a certain distance, was not in me best 
humour with our stealing such a quick march upon old Sly- 
boots; so he said, "I suppose you call that fox-hunting T 
" Something like it, I sboma imagine," was my reply, " But, 
pray, sir, what may you be pleased to call itf " I call it, sir, 
fox murdering !" " Very well," I said, " every man to his taste, 
but I can give you chapter and verse for my proceedings 
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Beckfoid, who is considered pretty good authority, says, Hhata 
fair fox-hunter and a foolish one are synonymous terms,* " laying 
a stress upon the fooluk, at which the old gentleman winced a 
bit ; " but," I added, " I am sorry you are not satisfied. For 
myself, I can only say that stratagems are fsdr in fox-hunting 
as well as in war; and, having had a pretty good dose of your 

glou^hed lands and woodlands, I considered myself quite justi- 
ed m winding up the affair, just in the nick of time, before 
reaching that tmaU coppice before us, looking like a hundred 
acres, at least," 



CHAPTER XXX 



Instead of a treatise on the art of catching fozei, I gire an account of 8om0 
runs in Mr. Slowman^s country — ^His pack of hounds — ^Helping them to 
a fox, not a vixen. 

Fox-HUNTiNO, although yery exciting and exhilarating in the 
field, is a dry subject to write upon ; and I therefore think it 
may be more acceptable, instead of labouring to produce a trea- 
tise, to give an account of different runs which have occurred to 
myselj^ and how the;^ have been brought to a favourable issue — 
without the pretension of affirming that every one should do 
likewise. I do not by any means presume to set myself up as a 
paragon of perfection ; but this I may say, that I have had louj^ 
experience m everything relating to the noble science, and u 
success is any proof of merit, I may lay some claim to it. 

In my last cnapter I was guilty of what an old sportsman was 
pleased to designate as murdering a fox, that is, taking an un- 
fair advantage of him. It is quite true that I did take an unfair 
advantage of him, by lifting the hounds off their noses to a 
view; but that great authority, Beckford, sa]rs, ^^'That hounds 
which will not bear lifting, are not wortn keeping, and that it 
is fair to take advantage of any circumstance, in certain cases^ 
which will bring you on better terms with your fox." Now, 
had I been in my own country, which was short of game, the 
probability is that I should have left the hounds entirely to 
themselves ; but here the case was widely different. The country 
I was then huntinj^ was really overstocked with foxes, except 
the outskirts, to which I was often sent, as in this instance ; but 
'i then we ran back into the heart of the country, where I knew 
Qithe chances were sadly against our catching tne hunted fi)X. 
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We had, fortanately, escaped this trial early in the ran through 
some large woodlands : and, knowing the large covert to which 
we were running to be full of foxes also, I adopted the onlv 
course which, under such circumstances, I could pursue, with 
credit to myself and satisfaction to the hounds, which latter, 
by-the-bye, were always my first consideration. 

A pack of fox-hounds, like an army flushed with success, 
with confidence in their leader, will carry everything before 
* them. I always fought for the hounds, and, by keeping them 
in blood and good heart, Uiey always ejected success to crown 
their efforts; and I never felt any anxiety on their account 
Liberties, such as the one above related, I sometimes took with 
them ; but they were too good to be spoilt by a dash of this 
kind. With the exception of my reverend enemy, who was a 
great admirer of Mr. Slowman, all the field were delighted at 
the off-hand style in which we finished Mr, Slyboots, and pro- 
nounced it the best thing they had ever seen. "That's your 
way, sir," said a sporting farmer, " never mind an old croaker 
or two — ^we are overran with foxes, which I don't care much 
about, but I like to see some of 'em brought to hand. Will you 
be out to-morrow again T ** No, my friend, that's Mr. Slowman's 
day; but Friday I shudl be at Burton Gate, and hope you will 
come and see us pull down another." " Ay, that I will," said 
the fiurmer, " and a few more of us as well" 

Jim returned home in high glee, with his fox's head, much to 
the annoyance of Mr. Slowman, who was quite crestfallen at 
our continued success. In the evening my host reflected 
bitterly on the bad sport they had experienced with his hounds, 
which he said he had been assured were the best pack in Eng- 
land, and for which he had paid a large price, havmg only that 
season taken to the whole establishment. " Your nounds," I 
said, " are everything a man can wish for ; in appearance very 
superior to my own. and equally good in other respects — ^if not 
better ; and to satisnr you that I mean what I say, I will give you 
the same price for them which you have given, if you like to 
resign the country at the end of the season." " Well," he said. 
•* I am sick to death of this bad work, and the country too, ana 
you shall have them." " Agreed, then, if you are in earnest" 
** Quite so," he replied. "Then," I said, "they are mine." 
"Will you go out with us to-morrow f "By all means," was 
my answer, "as I shall now feel an interest in the hounds, 
and we will have a fox, if I am not mistaken ; and Jim shall 
go also." 

Mr. Slowman, I should have remarked, had not killed one fox 
for the last month. My host did not wish to give offence to 
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the old gentlemen of the country, by interfering with theif 
huntsman, who had lived there many years with his predecessor 
and was a great favourite with them ; and therefore begged I 
would let him have his own way. "Don't be uneasy on our 
account," I replied " Jim and mjrself will only be amateurs 
to-morrow, ana perhaps may take a lesson out of Mr. Slowman's 
book ; but if we see the hounds likely to be beaten again— 

ithey are now, of course, out of heart already from want of 
)lo(xi)— you must excuse us if we do just step in towards the 
end of the day, and turn the tide, should it oe in our power. 
You may depend upon our silence and orderly conduct up to 
this point," 

Sending for Jim, I gave my orders for the next day about the 
horses, and that he was to go also. I could see how pleased he 
was with this arrangement. Mr. Slowman was rather nervous 
in the morning, having, I think, taken an over-dose of a^ta 
vUce the night before, and possibly a trifle of hot-and-hot after 
breakfast He had tine character of sacrificing pretty largely at 
the altar of Bacchus ; but running a fox over the mahogany and 
over the open are very distinct affairs ; and he who does the 
first very well will generally fail in the other. No man can 
drink hard and wore hard. I knew two sporting characters 
once, who kept a pack of scratch hounds, which would run any- 
thui^, from a rabbit to a red deer, and, when no game was to 
be round, sometimes a red herring-<-^an3rthing for a gaUop. 
These worthies could not ride over a fence without being well 
primed at starting with strong brandy and water. They would 
then go at anything ; but as soon as the powder was out, they 
were all abroad, and could not go on without fresh priming at 
some publio-house— nerves they had none. 

Mr. Slowman having marshalled his paclc, we all rode on 
quietly together to the place of meeting, about five miles fit)m 
tne kennel, my attention being occupied with the hounds, in 
looking them well over, and asking their names. The fixture 
being a favourite one, we had a good muster ; but I observed 
that dark colours preponderated over scarlet My reverend 
friend appeared pleased to see me accompanying his old 
favourite, and perhaps flattered himself I was come out to take 
a lesson, and mend my ways. He was fated to be wofolly 
deceived; but of that anon. We soon commenced drawing 
some pretty coverts, not far from the road side. The hounds 
spread well over the stufi^ and in about ten minutes a loud 
tongue was heard--a fox, of course— the hounds being prover- 
biafly steady. The body soon got together, and rattled their 
fox merrily through the underwood; and, after a turn or two 
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roimd the covert, away we went over the open, Mr. Slowman 
blowing his horn f ariously, and dashing forward on his favourite 
steed, with a triumphant look at me, as much as to say, "That's 
the way to do busmess T My friend, riding up, was also in 
high glee. " What do you think of thisf " All right," I said, 
"as to Act No. 1— quite perfection." **Well, I am glad you 
think so." 

The pace was good for the first twenty minutes ; the hounds 
ran weu together, and seemed bent on mischief, when we came to 
a smsJl covert, in which was a fresh fox. Here we changed, but 
their whipper-in not being quite quick enough to the farther 
point, wbere he ought to have been, could not tell what had 
happened ; had he been at his post, he would have seen the 
bunted fox going away. In this small place we iolted about for 
a few minutes, and then back again to nearly tne same coverts 
we bad first foimd in. We did not hang here long, but went 
away once more over the open to some large woodlands. Several 
foxes were now on foot, and Mr. Slowman had plenty of work 
cut out for himself and assistants. Jim took care to be always 
near me, as I had told him in the morning we would, if we 
could see an opportunity, take the game out of Mr. Slowman's 
bands, and help the hounds to a fox, somehow or other, when 
be bad tried his hand long enough. We kept badgering about 
this big wood for nearly two hours. The hounds beginning to 
fiia^, Mr. Slowman's confidence was nearly oozing out, and his 
voice becoming exceedingly croakjr and ominous ol what was to 
happen ; the horn put into requisition pretty often to keep the 
bounds together, but there was no energy in the huntsman, and 
no activity in hii men ; they all appeared thinking more of their 
dinner than the fox. 

A good pack of hounds, out of blood, will and may do all the 
first part of their business, to ovJtward ajy^ranceSy perfectly. 
They may draw well and steadily, find their fox handsomely, 
and run him for some time sharply ; but a keen observer will 
soon detect a want of ardour and resolution, which gradually 
increases, until their hunting amounts almost to indifference. 
Such was the case now ; they were beaten in spirits. Mr. Slow- 
man passed me occasionally, and the last time I remarked, 
" Your hounds are nearly beaten." " Beaten, sir ; no, not that ; 
they will run till midnight, but the scent is getting very bad. 
My host presented a very elongated visage, saying, "This is 
always the way ; we shall be here till dark." " iNot I for one," I 
exclaimed ; " for if you don't let me and Jim knock over one of 
these dodging brutes of foxes, and Mr. Slowman too, into the 
bargain^ if he comes in our way^ I shall go home in half an 
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hour." *' Give him half an hour longer, and then I don't cares 
pitch into the lot if you like. I will get out of the wav of 
the slow coaches, for 1 see there will be a row, and I shall be 
lectured pretty well bv our friend on the brown horse." 

Lookers-on generally see the most of a fight, and Jim and I 
had been watching the proceeding like a brace of fresh grey- 
hounds, impatient of the slips. We had ridden all over the 
covert, to see the ins and outs, and know the colours of the dif- 
ferent rfders to a T— that is, the foxes. They were all of the 
bull-dog species, small and dark: but there was one much 
darker than the others, and slower in his movements ; in fact^ 
the fox we had been running in the morning. Taking Jim with 
me in the drives, I pointed out to him this fox, as he crossed 
over two or three times. " That's our man, Jim, when we be^ 
the row ; mark him well, and don't make a mistake." " All ri^t, 
sir ; but what am I to say to Mr. Slowman when he pitches into 
me, which he will do to a certainty T " Say you must help him 
a bit, as he seems nearly tired." 

I had been with the hounds, whispering a word or two in 
their ears occasionally, when, time being up by my watch, I 
posted myself where tne fox crossed, drew my horn fluietly out. 
and, upon my dark friend making his appearance, with a shrill 
blast or two, and a scream which made mm jump again, I com- 
menced business. Jim was behind the hounds, readv for the 
signal "Hark, halloo," cried Jim. "to him, my lads-— ^et 
away!" and, hustling them away, down they came, crashing 
through the underwood, all alive. Cap in hand, I cheered them 
over the drive, with " Have at him again !" and, riding with 
them, they set to work in right good earnest, and we made the 
welkin ring again. " What's all this row T exclaimed one of the 
field. **0h, I know," replied the sporting divine, "those two 
mad fellows have got hold of the hounds." "So much the better," 
quoth his neighbour ; " variety is rather charming upon sudi 
an occasion, and charming music they are making lust now." Old 
Slowman looked as blace as thunder, and said, " 'Twas not fair 
play." " Fair or foul," I said, " I don't care ; for I have your 
master's permission, and the hounds shall have a fox to-day, or 
I am out of my rectoning." 

What to do ne did not know ; if he went home he would have 
the laugh against him, and he knew he was no favourite with 
his present master. He tried to get the hounds away to another 
fox, but Jim and I stuck so dose to them, that he could not do 
it The under-whip, who had come from a fast country, and 
disliked Mr. Slowman, readily joined in the fray. "That's right, 
Jack," I said, " you'll make a huntsman another day." The fox, 
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not relisUng the new state ii things, tried the outskirts of the 
covert, and in a few minutes broke away over a piece of old 
pasture, .with the vale belo^us, and some water meadows. One 
short anid sharp scream brousht them all out, Jim and Jack too. 
"Where's his point now, Jadkr " Over the water, sir, I think, 
to those woods on the opposite side." '* He can't do it, and save 
Ins brush." " Hell try for it, 'sir," was Jack's reply, **as there 
is a head of earths there, and they are open, worse luck" ^' Then 
be o£^ Jack, like a shot, to the eu-ths ; cram the spurs in, and 
go straight as a bird— never mind a cold bath." "Never fear, 
air, m do it> and be there before hm," " Now, Jim, keep where 
you are, this side on the hill ; ride opposite to us, and mind he 
don't get back into that thundering big wood again, for I sus- 
pect he will turn yet" 

These orders were given in much less time than I am writing 
them ; and away we went with two youufi^ dashing farmers, who 
had joined us down the hill, close to the hounds, who now find- 
ing some turf under their feet, streamed away like a flock of 
pij^eons. " That will do, my lads," I cried, in high excitement ; 
•'forward, away 1 — good-bye to Slowman and Co." Turning to 
my companions, I asked what sort of bottom there was in the 
river below. " i on can't jump it, sir," said one, " and it's deep ; 
but there is a ford about nali a mile up, where we cross over. 
** That wont suit me just now, my Mends ; where the hounds 
go I follow." ** But you wont swim that river^ sir f " Wont I, 
though ; come and see." " Well," he said^ " it is awkward work 
across those water meadows to begin with, but, sink or swim, 
you shan't go alone this time, for you are one of the right sort, 
to my thinking" " Come along, then ;" and bang we went over 
a buMncher into the soft slush on the other side. 

Scrambling through these peaty meadows, however, was no 
joke, and our boots and buckskins were the colour of Mr. Slow- 
man s veij soon. The river side was nearly approached, when, 
in an osier bed on its banks, the fox suddenly changed his 
mind, and, instead of taking to the water, turned up the osier 
bed, and ran by its sida "I am not sorry for that move," said 
my companion ; ** my teeth began to chatter at the very thought 
of it" ** Oh," I saicL " a little washing would have made us 
look like decent people again. Cold water don't a^ee with me. 
but if we catch tms old fox, the chances are I shall treat mvseli 
to a little hot imth, after dinner, and," I added, *' you shall have 
his brush to stir your bowl with." 

Fortunately for mv friend, the osier bed declined gradually 
from the river, and me fox, holding to its shelter from view, ran 
tiie whole length, and we soon found ourselves on terra irma 
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once more, ranning up the vale through a few grass fields. The 
hounds were now pressing hard for their game, and at this 
moment the field, who had been coffee-housing on the other 
side of the covert when we slipped away, came rattling down 
the hill side at various points, and the racket they made kept 
the fox for some time from turning back in that direction. We 
ran thus for a couple of miles, straight up the valley, Jim riding 
parallel with us along the ridge. Old bowman and others cut 
in at right angles, to take the lead out of our hands, but he could 
not keep his ground--10st. and a thorough-bred were not to be 
beaten quite so easily, and the fencing we encountered was 
more in our usual line of business than his, although he rode 
hard enough, and with vengeance just then, to get — to use a 
vulgar expression — the fatiyuiofihe fire, fiie crushing, 
groaning, and straining through these heavy enclosures was 
tremendous ; with an occasional dash of damson-pie, which I 
heard goinc on behind me. All this was highly amusing, as I 
kept steadily on, determined not to be beaten. The household 
bngade were soon far in the rear. 

When we got up to our fox in a thick hedgerow, the hounds 
did not see him, as he jumped out behind them, but I did. The 
scream I uttered brought them to in a minute, and up the hill 
we went, heads up and stems down, with another big wood 
before us. Now, Jim, I thought, we shall barely do it, if you 
are in the wrons place. I put spurs to my horse for a last 
effort, when Jinrs welcome cry rang in my ears — "Tally-ho ! 
here ne comes T Shriek alter shriek followed, and down came 
Jim, with the fox before him, right in among the leading hoimds. 
The " whoo-whoop 1" he utterSl might have been heard in ihA 
next town. The reins instantly dropped upon my horse's neck, 
and I then walked leisurely in. Jim s attitude was highly pic- 
turesque. On the top of a hillock he stood^ with his cap in his 
right nand, and the fox in his left, held high over his nead— * 
the hounds, some lying, others oaying around himu His 
screams must have strucK terror into poor old Slowman's heart, 
who was making the best fight he could still up the hill, to be 
there or thereabouts. 

The ceremony of dividing this dainty morsel among the eager 
and expectant hounds was delayed to give all the field who 
remained an opportunity of being in at— what they had not 
seen for a month before—the death of the fox. Most of them 
laughed, and thought it a capital joke, my taking the cards into 
my own hands in this way, but others of the orthodox school 
looked anything but pleased at the slip I had given them in the 
big wood, and thought I was taking great libertiea. My 
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reverend friend slowly approached with a countenance sonr 
enough to turn new milk. " A pretty way of doing things," I 
heard him sneeringly remark, '* mobbing and riding foxes to 
death in this manner, with other people's hounds too. He 
might spoil his own if he liked, and welcome, but I am sur 

prised Mr. allows his pack to be treated so." ** Without 

my friend's permission, sir, I replied, rather angrily, "I should 
not have taken such a liberty. His hounds wanted blood, and 
I have killed a fox for them, that is aU. For myself, I do 
not come into this country to be taught lessons in fox-hunting. 
Little as I do know, I shall not take a leaf out of your book, at 
any rate. Give me the fox, Jim. Now, gentlemen, if you 
please, just let us have a little elbow room, as these poor 
hounds are craving to taste a bit of fox once more." 

Upon Jim handing me the fox, the old gentleman said aloud, 
" A heavy vixen, poor brute !" and walked away. My hackles 
were up at this unfair accusation. *' Come here^ Jim," I said ; 
''take these tokens (cutting them out, and wrappm^ them in a 
piece of paper before the field) to that gentleman, with my com- 
pUments." Jim hesitated. " Do as I Bid you, instantly, sir," I 
added. Following my snarling enemy, he overtook mm in a 
body of his friends, and taking off his cap, respectfuUy said, 

"Master's compliments, Mr. y and hopes you will be 

now satisfied tkis dofrCt hdong to a vixen/* His friends could not 
restrain their laughter at James's demure but wicked look, as he 
tendered his crec&n^iaZls. Out it came, "Ha! hal ha! capital 1 
he has you now, doctor." The old gentleman was furious, but 
Jim skipped back in a trice to assist at the orgies. So muca for 
Mr. Slowman'a day. 



CHAPTER TXXJ , 



Bepiitation throaehoat the nei^bonrhood— Sport in Mr. Slowman's country 
continued — Tdb ''Artful J>odger" out-manoeuYred — New method a£ 
bolting foxes — ^Abunt anda acranible — ^Hounds oyer-running their foxes 
—A cast forward not the most likely to recover the scent — Case in point— 
Bob and his friend— Casualties at a brodc — ^Treeing foxes— Terriers in a 
drain— Loss of a couple of hounds for ten. days, and their extraordinary 



OuB sayings and doings having made rather a noise in the 
country, and it being spread abroad that the strangers were to 
be at Barton Qate on Friday, every animal, from a mule to a 
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cart-horse, was put in requisition, and a large and motley field 
assembled to meet us at the fixture. A venerable old squire, 
too, who ranked first in the country, at this time returned 
home, and made his appearance. He had heard of our per- 
formances, and being of a cheerful and generous disposition, 
fond of the sport, and an admirer of both quick hounds ana 
quick horses, always keeping thorough-bred stock himself. and 
a horse to improve the breed amongst the farmers, he was a 
great ^nd deserved favourite. He came up at once and made 
my acquaintance ; said he was glad to hear of m;^ knocking the 
foxes about— just what they wanted. " Yes, sir," I said, "I 
think they will bear thinning out a little." "Quite my 
opinion." " But there are some of your neighbours who think 
we are a very crazy lot, and are very hard upon us." " Never 
mind them, young gentleman, you may reckon me among your 
friends, and old James Dunbar is not to be sneezed at — rattle 
aw^, and I will help you through thick and thin." 

With many thanks for his proffered assistance, we proceeded 
to draw a small coppice, which lay just inside and after a high 
park wall, built oi oricks. The ground being lowest on the 
wood side^ it was difficult — almost impossible— for any hounds 
to jump it There were large hare holes at certain distances, 
wide enough for a fox to pass throuch, but not a hound. One 
of Mr. Slowman's favourites had taken up his abode in this 
pretty spot, and, being a very artful dodger, was selected as 
certain to baffle us upon this occasion. Jim and Jack had now 
become great friends, after our last day's performance^ and we 
had. therefore, full information as to the measures of Mr. Wiley, 
of Burton Park, and we took our precautions accordingly. This 
crafty old gentleman always lay close under the wall, and, upon 
being found, immediately bolted through one of the hare boles, 
across the road, and away to some other small coverts^ while the 
hounds were fruitlessly attempting to jump the walL 

Mr. Slowman, I found, had been bothered repeatedly in this 
manner, and instead of putting some of the hounds over the 
wall at once, had the pack whipped after him to the nearest 
lodge gate, by which time his friend Wiley had gone a couple of 
miles, at least, and after making a circuit round the country, he 
always c&me back through the lower part of the park, and 
through the hare holes a^;ain, where a ainulsf soene was enacted. 
If not beaten at this game^ it was very evident to nie that he 
would serve us the same tnck he had so often palmed upon Mn 
Slowman with succes& Bunning this over in my mind, I at length 
decided upon a course which 1 thought would put me ui)on a 
par with Mr. Wiley, and Jim was accordingly made acquainted 
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with my plans. This was arranged in our way to the place of 
meeting in the morniig, Ned, the under-whip, also receiving 
his instniction& Mr. Wiley was, as usual, at nome, and ready 
for us. He was scarcely found before he was through the hare 
hole, and the hounds at the walL Jim. being on the other side 
ready for business, myself and the under-whip jumped off our 
horses, and, handing five or six couples over the wall, rushed 
with the remainder of the pack through the lodge gates, which 
I had directed to be kept open for the emergency. Taking a 
lane opposite, we dashed along until we joined, Jim and hia 
short cry coming towards us in nigh career. 

The scent being cood, we gave Mr. Wiley such a dusting, that 
he very soon turned his head, and made a short circuit round 
into the lower part of the park again, and straight through it 
for the same place, where he dodged us through the hare hole 
at starting. JKiiowinff now his hue of running, I determined 
upon a bold stroke to bother hia tactics a little, and try and beat 
him off his foiL Taking the hounds up at once, I galloped 
straight to the lodge gates to give him a meetin^^ the other side. 
The ruse succeeded — ^we barely escaped viewing him at th« 
lane^ but we were so close, that the hounds set to work, running 
as if they could see him, and he went straight away for five ana 
twenty minutes as hard as we could pefl; for a drain. Jim 
jumping off examined the place, and shook his head. '* He has 
done for us now, sir. Pm anraid. '* Stop a bit, Jim, let me have 
a look at it" Tne drain was large and deep, and emptied itself 
into a pond close to us. We hskd no temer ; what was to be 
done? Jim looked blank — ''My five shillings is gone sir, I 
believe, this time." 

The field soon came up. and among the first m]^ young friend 
the fsEumer. Beckoning him to me, 1 made inquines about the 
drain. He said he knew it well, and that we could not get the 
fox out, as it ran some length up the field, and advised me to 
sive him up at once and look for another : ''And be laughed at 
mr the Slows," I added. " No, farmer, I must have him out in 
the open once more ; he is not half beaten yet, and a bird in the 
hand, you know —. — " " Well, sir, what*s to be done ? I am 
ready to lend a hand." " Go, then, stnught away to that farm- 
house, bring me a good bundle of straw under your arm, and a 
tinder-box (cigars were not then in fashion), and some brimstone 
matches, the more the better." Off he went joyfully to do mv 
bidding. My old friend, as usual (who would come out), 
seemed now in good humour. "He has beaten you, I think, 
he said, sarcastically. "I am not quite satisfied yet on that 
point," I replied. " Oh, I suppose you are going to dig a 
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man's field to pieces, to kill a fox and eat Mm on the earth." 
"No, sir, we do not do things in that cowardly way in our part 
of the world ; but bolt him I will if I can." 

The young farmer quickly returned, and borrowed a spade 
from a hedger and ditcher. I stopped up the mouth of the 
drain, leaving Jim there, who was told what to do. I then took 
the hounds with me to the upper end of the drain, where we 
opened a hole ; the hounds vmided him down the drain — ^that 
was all I wanted to know. " Now, farmer, for the straw and 
matches." Cramming all the straw into the drain, I set fire to 
it, and threw the rest of the matches upon it When well 
burning I stamped some sods upon the entrance. "Well, sir, 
if that don't make him sneeze, snuff wont, that's all I can say ; 
why he'll stink like a burnt pig when he comes out" " So 
much the better, farmer, we shall run the harder." "You do 
know a wrinkle or two in the parts you come from about 
catching foxes, and no mistake." 

My hat being now held up, Jim raised his cap also in answer 
to my signal, and jumped upon his horse away from the other 
end of the drain. The smoke having no vent above, forced its 
way down to the lower end, when Jim pulling awaythe sods, 
out came the brimstone vapour, and in a trice Mr. Wiley also 
made his exit, in a terrible fluster. Into the pond he dashed, 
and when through on the other side^ Jim's shriek made him 
lump off his legs. "Hold hard a minute, gentlemen, let the 
lounds settle to the scent." It was useless ; I might as well 
have spoken to the winds ; away they went, hounds and horses, 
pell-mell together, but fortunately there was a stiff white-thorn 
hedge before us, which was a stopper to many. The first flight, 
however, went over : then came the scramble with the craners 
and thrustera Ola Dunbar took his line upon a long-legged 
thorough-bred, for an easy place, to which the eyes of a sportmg 
chemist, mounted upon a nonaescript sort of animal — ^with a 
carcase like a weasel, and a head like a fiddle — ^had been also 
directed. These two, bent upon the same gap, formed a junction 
at acute angles, just as they reached the fence. The shock was 
electrifying to the small chemist, who was shot out of his saddle 
like the cork of one of his soda-water bottles, and went flying 
into the next field. "My eyes," quoth the farmer, "little Mr. 
Mixum is thrown into the next parish. What a purl 1" "Oh 
dear, oh dear," cried another in the ditch, "pull my horse off, 
he's breaking my leg." "Hold hard, Doctor H„ said the 
farmer, " there's a job for you." "Lie still a bit, rll be back 
in ten minuteSj" said the doctor, "can't stop now." We were 
soon out of this hurly-burly and straining to regain our places 
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in the first rank, Jim carrj/ing on the charge furiously. The 
unceremonious ^ay in which Wiley liad been ejected from his 
last refuge, appeared to have thrown such a mist around him, 
that he hardl;^ Knew where he was running, and the burst was 
ahort and decisive, which put an end to his artful dodge& The 
"whoo-wboop" soon resounded over the Last of the Mohicans, 
for this was the last of those upon which old Mr. Slowman 
had pinned his faith to beat us. His three mightv warriors 
had now fallen before the strangers. The fight had oeen won, 
voevictis. 

The day being yet early, we drew some small spinnies, at the 
end of which a fox went away, and gave us a pretty skurry 
for twenty minutes into a covert of about forty acres : the 
pace was severe whilst it lasted, but our fox showed no oispo- 
sition to quit his present quarters, to try it again in the open. 
The scent oeing good, the hounds rattled him round the covert 
at a clinking rate ; but, being a sulky one, he would not break. 
Jim came down the ride to where I was. " Shall I finish him 
off-hand, sir? he's a bad one, and there's no more go in him." 
'^No; Jim, let them alone ; we've had wildish work this morning, 
and it will do the hounds good to scratch their faces a little — 
mind we don't change, that's all" "No fear of that, sir; they 
are running as if they were tied to him, and his mouth is wide 
open already. Mv notion is, he's been a breakfasting rather 
late this morning. Old Dunbar and the reverend divine soon 
after joined me m the ride. " By Jove, my old friend, they are 
a cheerful lot, how they score through the covert, he was 
remarking; "hang it. I wish we could change them for old 
Slowman and Co. ' Some reply was made in a gruff tone. 
"You are too hard upon these youngsters^ and forget that when 
you and I were young, tve could do a thmg or two. No more 
grumbling, doctor, for nang me if I wont double my subscript 
tion if they will hunt the country next season." A decide! 
change had come over the doctor, for upon coming up he ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at the manner in which the hounds 
were doing their work ; and, wonderful to relate, asked me to 
dine with nim the following week. The fox now turned very 
^ort, and it was very soon over with him. 

Hounds soon find out when a fox is sinking, and it is at this 
time that there is great risk of their losing him, by dashing in 
their eagerness over the scent, the fox often lying down behind 
them. 1 once witnessed a curious instance of this in my own 
countrv. We had found a fox in our grass district, and had a 
beautind burst for about forty ndnutes, with a burning scent, 
into a small covert, where there was a head of eartns — ^the 
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bounds had, in fact^ run awaj from ns all ; and when I got up, 
they were standing still in some short underwood, with their 
heads up. An old friend of mine, and a capital sportsman, 
who was with me, on seeing the nounds in such- a position, 
exclaimed, "Why, what's in the wind now?' "Nothing/' I 
said, "that's very dear." "He's gone to ground," said Bob. 
The hounds were standingclose by the earths. I examined all oi 
them ; none were open. " Here is a queer afi^ir. indeed," said Bob ; 
"but Where's the fox, squire f "Among the nounds." "Among 
the hounds 1" he said : " how the deuce can that be ? I can see 
every inch of ground where they are standing ; but no fox can 
be there." "lliere he is, then, I will swear; or mjr hounds 
ought to be hangecL every one of them." Upon lookmg under 
an old ash stom, I espied the fox, curled up^ literally in l^e 
midst of the hounda " There he is, bv Jupiter, Bob, not ten 
yards from your horse's head." In another minute hejumped 
up amon^ the hounds, and of course was finished. " That's all 
nght," said Bob, "let them have him at once, and we wQl m 
and look for another fox before the spoonies come out £!gad! 
how they ^nll stare when I show them the brush." 

We had come over some very stiff inclosures, having to cross 
a nasty brook twice, with hollow banks; and many of ihe 
spoonies, as Bob called the rear rank, had been treated to a cold 
bath ; but one. and a good sportsman to boot, who sat rather 
loose in his saddle, was shot clean over to the other side, by his 
horse stopping short as he came to the bank ; and this was not 
the worst part of his flying leap, for a youngster who was out 
on a pony caught his horse, jumped upon his back, and left him 
thepony to come on with as well as he could. 

Having eaten our fox, we left the place to try for another, 
and met the field scrambling in, in various plights. A friend of 
Bob's met us, covered with sand from his head to his knees. 
" Holloa !" said Bob, "where the dickens have you been, Coxe ? 
One would think you had been rabbiting." " Why " he said, 
" I have only had a bit of a noser into a sand bank. Not liking 
the look of the brook, I turned short away from the meadows, 
and, like a fool, went at a five-barred gate, up hill, with a blown 
horse, into a sandy field. A pip was the consequence, and it 
took me some little time to get the sand out of my eyes ; that's 
all." "And enough too, for once ; your own mother wouldn't 
know you." " But where's the fox, Bobf "There," pointing 
to the nounds. " Come, none of your nonsense ; I wont have 
that." " Well, then, you shall have this, if you are a good boy," 
holding up the brush. 

In the check which occurred will be seen the necessity for 
leaving hounds alone when, with a burning scenti they are 
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saddenly brotight to a stand. In nine cases out of ten, the fox 
is then behind them. In this instance the hounds knew he was 
not forward, and by their looks and manner I was at once 
decided that he was close to them somewhere. Had a wild 
huntsman at Uiat time come up. and taken the hounds away to 
make a cast, nothing more, in all probability, would have been 
heard or seen of this fox. A good pack of hounds will not 
throw up as long as the scent is oefore them, but will be tryinsr 
on, even should difficulties be in their way. Mv friend Bob used 
to remark of a fast huntsman, who hunted a neighbouring 
country to ours, '' First came the fox, then the hutit8:nan, and 
afUr him the hounds." This system prevails rather too much 
in the present day, and the hounds, instead of playing first 
fiddle, are considered worthy only to take a subordinate part 

It is highly desirable for a huntsman to be so well acquainted 
with his country as to know the run of a fox ; but as long as his 
hounds can carry on the scent, he has no right to interfere, 
except in particular cases. In mv palmy days, when I was 
generally in at the death, I never allowed a fox to be taken from 
the hounds. The farce of treeing was never resorted to. I 
think it made the hounds more eager ; and first come first served 
being the order of the day, the tsdl hounds pressed more for- 
ward when their game was sinking. This may be considered 
by many an old-fashioned fancy. It was, however, my usual 
practice for many years, and my hounds were second to none in 
their performances during that period. They were expert 
carvers also. We had only two more days in Mr. Slowman's 
country : one a woodland affair, when we ran a fox to ground 
late in the day, after changing and chopping about with half a 
dozen ; fretting him out was impracticable, as he had saved 
himself m the main earths, which struck me had been opened 
for that purpose. 

When a fox has run to ground, many are in a great hurry to 
take the hounds awav; and I have known this carried to so 
great an extent, that the hounds would at last scarcely mark a 
fox to ground. Some of the best chases often end in this manner, 
the disappointment being greater to the hounds than to any 
other ^paiiy concerned, liie least one can do is to allow them a 
certain time at the earth; and I think it is of great service to 
hounds to dig a fox out occasionally, when the place is not a 
very strong hold. It does not, however, always follow as a 
matter of course, that when hounds stop at the mouth of an 
euth or drain^ that the fox is within. When heated in the 
chase foxes will often run up to an earth and turn from it 
again, unless very severely pressed by the hounds • they will 
also enter and come out again. It is, therefore, always the 
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wisest plan to hold the hounds round in ever^r direction, to 
make sure that the fox has not ^one on ; and tms ought to be 
done immediately, before much time is lost at the earth. Ter- 
riers are not always to be depended upon, unless they have been 
kept steady to a fox scent I remember a curious scene at 
bolting a fox, some few y;ears since, with the Duke of Beaufort's 
foxhounds. We found him in Stanton Park, and after a turn or 
two round the covert, he broke away over the open, and ran to 
a drain within one field of Haywood. It so happened, upon this 
occasion, that I was one of the first with the hounds, when they 
threw up, at the fence. Where the drain emptied itself into .the 
ditch, and beyond this point, the hounds having made their own 
cast quicklv right and left, I saw there was not a particle of 
scent. Although out of order, I did take the liberty (the hunts- 
man not having yet made his appearance) of holding them then 
a little round, to make sure of all the ground, which being done, 
I returned to l^e drain where the hounds began baying. Upon 
the Duke's arrival, a consultation was held as to the feasibility 
of bolting the fox, which, from no terrier being out, appeared 
almost impracticable, and the idea was nearly abandoned, when 
having observed three or four yelping curs at a farm house in 
the same field, I ventured to suggest to his Grace, that I thought 
I could turn their noisy tongues to some better account^ if he 
would give me permission to try the experiment Leave being 
granted, and spade and pickaxe procured, we put in one cur first 
at the upper end of the drain, who began oarking furiously 
when we battened him down: we then opened a nole lower 
down, and inserted another little dog in like manner, with his 
head pointing down the drain. The first dog, hearing his com- 
panion, forced his way to him, and their clamour drove the fox 
further down, where, opening another hole, we put in the third 
dog, and in a few minutes out bolted the fox, with the three 
little dogs in ftdl cry, close to his brush— thus proving the truth 
of the old adage that " Stratagem is better than force." I had 
always a few terriers, which lived with the hounds, and ?an 
with them also. They had been many years in the family, and 
were fast as well as good. They were capital at bolting a foiL 
but if he would not bolt, they would invariably kill him. I had 
two of these out with me one day, when we ran a fox into a 
drain in our home countiy. The youngest dog was in first, but not 
being able to get to the lox's head, held him by the brusn. The 
old dog was so near that the whipper-in seized him by the tail, 
and, cneenng him as usual, to bnng him out, began gradually 
pulling him back. Qreat^ was Jim's astonishment when he 
found that the old dog, seeing he could not reach the fox, had 
seized hold of the other dog^s taU, which he held firmly and 
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would not let go ; and in this wav all three were hauled out, 
amidst the laugnter and cheers of those standing round. 

Upon another occasion, we had run a fox to the mouth of a 
large drain, which led from a gentleman's house to the brink of 
a wide brook. We were, of course, obliged to take the hounds 
awa^ at once. A couple of hounds were missing, and not 
mi^ung their appearance the next morning, I sent the whipper- 
in down to the drain, to see if he cotdd make them out He re- 
turned with the intelligence that they could not be there, as he 
had listened for some time attentively at the drain, and could 
not hear anything. The servants also informed him it was too 
small to admit a hound high up. The hounds not returning 
home, I was not satisfied, and sent the whipper-in again the 
next morning, with my compliments to the owner of the man- 
sion, and begged his permission to uncover the drain at certain 
places. TMs was kindly granted, and it was done so effectually, 
as my man thought, that no hound could be there. 

At that time I had an engagement from home, and left it in 
my whipper-in's hands : but on my return a weet had elapsed, 
and still no tidings oi the missing hounds, which were two 
favourite bitches. I could not get them out of my head day or 
nighty and still my thoughts would run upon that drain. On 
the ninth day I again sent for Hie whipper-in, and told him I 
would have the drain opened from bottom to top, as I was now 
satisfied in my own mind that the hounds were there. " Oh, 
sir," he said, "that's impossible; they cannot be there, I am 
certain." "Then,'* I said, "I am as certain they are. Go 
directly; get the keeper and another man with him, and my 
orders are, that they shall not come home again without 
the hounds. There they are, and I will have them out, dead or 
alive. Not another word — ^away." My friend, the owner of tho 
mansion, humanely interested mmself in the fate of the hounds, 
and told my men, "they might dig away anywhere^ as long as 
they did not pull the house down. The keeper, being a young 
and powerful fellow, with others willing to help on such an 
occasion, worked away for that the ninth day after they had 
been lost, and slept in the village near that night. He resumed 
his searcn early the following morning, and saw traces of the 
hounds having gone up the drain. This gave him fresh courage, 
and sinking a deep hole, nearly at the head of the drain, there, 
CO his delight, he found both the hounds, and alive ! 'Being a 
sensible fellow, he put them directly before a fire, and rubbed 
them well over, giving them some warm milk and water to 
drink, but nothing to eat In an hour after he gave them some 
more milk and water, with a little sopped bread in it He then 
borrowed a light cart, and brought them home in triumph. 
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So much for perseverance, or obstinacy, as some may call it; 
but when once satisfied in my own jud^ent upon any point, I 
was never diverted from it by the opinions of others. The fable 
of the old man and his ass, which I read when a boy, has always 
been fresh in my memory. Listen attentively to good advice 
when offered ; but every man ought to be the best judge whether 
it will suit his own case. With great care, these two hounds, 
which had been under the earth for nine days, and so unex- 
pectedly rescued alive, recovered, and lived for some years after- 
wards in my kennels, and lived to ei^joy their otium cum digni- 
tote when too old to work. In the fore leg of one, the flesh was 
separated quite down to the bone, from what cause I could never 
tell, except from the hound licking or sucking it to sustain life. 
So much for underground work. In my next I shall resume 
my adventures sub Jovefrigido. 



CHAPTER yyyn ^ 



Last day in Mr. Slowman's ooimtiy — ^Departure for home — ^Hounds out of 
blood out of heart — Short days and short work necessaiy to recover them — 
Digging out a fox, oocasionfuly to be given to the hounds as an encourage- 
ment—Number of foxes' noses on kennel door no proof of sport — Foxes 
shy animals, particularly old ones — Curious instance of a fox evadine 
capture in a rabbit pipe — Rwt skurry over the downs — Open and enclosed 
countries — ^A eood woodknd day elicits the quality of the pack — Mj own 
hounds — ^Kind treatment recommended. 

OuE last fixture has now been made in Mr. Slowman's country. 
The day was propitious, and our lucky star in the ascendant 
We found our fox early, and had a capital fifty minutes, and 
killed him handsomely. . This ended our month's hunting in my 
friend's country. With the exception of one day only, wnen we 
ran to ground, we killed every fox we found. " Now, gentle- 
men," I said, "I must wish you a long farewell My hounds 
have forty miles to travel home to-morrow, and although it is 
still early, I am sorry I cannot draw for another fox. We have 
finished well, and I always like to leave well idone." All 
pressed me to draw again, and my Mend said it was a slow 
thing leaving off so early in the day. " Very likel^^,** I replied, 
'* but fast or slow it must be done upon this occasion. I shall 
not draw another inch." 
We hear occasionaUy of hounds being out of luck^ and not 
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bdng able to kill their fozea. Some reference was made in 
BdTs Life of December 28th, 1860, to the bad sport attending 
the Durham Hunt, and a subscriber adds, that *^ perhaps some 
other gentleman connected with the hunt ma^ suggest some 
remedy for the improvement of their sport." It just occurred to 
me upon reading tnis account, that it might possibly be the case 
— ^I do not say it is — that the suggestion of remedies to the 
master of their pack may, by the barest possibility, have pro- 
duced this very state of things so much to oe deprecated. 

The manager of a subscription pack has no sinecure at any 
time ', but if he allows all or any of his subscribers to interfere 
in the management, he is only attempting that which many 
more, like himself have before attempted, with one inevitable 
result : that in trying to please all, he will fail to please any. 
Hie fjEible of the old man and his ass over again. The master 
of a pack of foxhoimds should exercise his own discretion, and if 
his own abilities are not sufficient to produce sport, without the 
interference of others, he had much better resi^ his X)ost. I 
would also suggest to subscribers to leave their master un- 
diackled, and independent of any restrictions. For his own 
credit he will do the best he can to afford sport, but it is out of 
his power at all times to command success. Patience and per- 
severance will, however, prevail in the long run. A course of 
iU luck will sometimes set in even with a good pack of hounds, 
without any fault either in them, the master, or the men. 

How to overcome it is the neact question. When hounds are 
out of blood, as the term is, they Tbecome dispirited and lack 
that energy and perseverance in the chase which are indispen- 
sable requisites to effect that desideratum in fox-hunting — d, 
successful issue in the death of the fox. In such a case the 
hounds should be highl v fed to begin with, and long days par- 
ticularly avoided. The Best plan to blood them is to leave some 
of the lesser earths open, and if you can mark a fox to ground, 
dig him out and give him to the hounds upon the spot. They 
should then be taken home immediately, no matter what the 
day or hour. They should not hunt again for three days ; if in 
low condition a week would not be too long a rest. Bv selecting 
upon the next occasion the most favourite place for killing a fox, 
and where there is little chance of changing, you may probably 
succeed in catching another. Should this be the case, the 
hounds ought to return to the kennel Do not let them draw 
again if they are ever so eager. To keep them in spirits they 
must be above their work, and you must not allow them to draw 
for a second fox after two o'clock. Long and unsatisfactory days 
are exceedingly prejudicial to hounds, even when in high 
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feather : what^ then, must their effect be upon those which are 
already dispirited ] Make as short days, and as short work with 
the foxes, as you possibly can, and leave off when successful 
Your hounds will then soon recover themselves, and repay you 
for your indulgence. 

Some countries are much more difficult to catch foxes in 
than others, and a great deal denends upon how the country is 
hunted. A large country, which is not regularlv hunted, is 
much more easy to kill foxes in than one regularly hunted. 
Foxes which are not disturbed oftener perhaps l^an once a 
month become, of course. &t and out of condition, and fall an 
easy prey to a pack of nounds in good heart and wind. The 
number of foxes' noses on the kennel door is no criterion 
of sport 

I was once asked to take m^ hounds into a country which 
had been Ijring idle for some time, and what was the result ? 
that we killed every fox we found : but as for sport, we might as 
well have been rabbit-hunting with beagles. Foxes, to show 
sport, should be kept moving. Masters of hounds seldom com* 
plain of too many foxes-«*it is a fault on the ri^ht side, and 
soon remedied ; but it requires great attention and care on the 
part of the huntsman and whipper-in to prevent their hounds 
changing, which will invariably be the case where ^ame is plen- 
tiful. A hunted fox and a blown deer are two distinct animals 
as to their scent at that particular period. The first diminishes 
as the other increases in the chase. . Although foxes in the same 
country very much resemble each other, there are not two 
exactly alike, and this, as well as other appearances which dis- 
tinguish the hunted fox, will direct in some measure both 
huntsman and whipper-in. Where foxes are too numerous, by 
hunting the same covert once a week they will soon disperse, or 
you may have the earths put to in the morning instead of being 
stopped ovep-night When I have had several foxes on foot in 
the same covert. I have also opened the earths, to let some of 
them in. It is oetter, I think, to do this, than rattle a favourite 

Elace too often j for, unless centrally situated, your foxes may 
e driven away mto another country, or by seddng shelter in 
hedgerows, be killed by shooters or coursers. 

Ko animal is more shv than a fox ; he soon shifts his quar- 
ters when disturbed, and although he may visit the same covert 
in the night from which he has been driven by hounds, he will 
not lie there during the day for some time to come. Old foxes, 
in particular, are difficult to find when the regular himting 
season commences. 
I remember having a most severe run with a good old fox. 
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ivhich saved its life in a rabbit pipe, and by the entreaties of a 
friend who was up at the finish he was not given up to the 
hounds. At the time I remarked, that the probability was we 
should not find him again, even if he survived the dressing we 
had given him that day, neither was it fair towards the hounds, 
who were then thirty miles from their kenneL This fox we 
found at nearly three o'clock in the afternoon, in some wood- 
lands, where he hung for half an hour : he then broke away over a 
fine grass vale, and crossed the open downs for several miles, 
where our horses were sadly beaten, some obliged to stop 
entirely. Upon leading my horse down the last hill off the 
downs I saw the hounds running their fox in view into a small 
fir plantation, and I of course concluded they had him. Hearing 
the hounds baying^ I did not hurry mjrself, thinking it was aU 
over. Upon reaching the spot, however, I found that the fox, 
in jumping the bank, had rushed into a single rabbit pipe, which 
only extended through it, and so close was he to the hounds, 
that he bit their noses when trying to grub him out. Under 
such circumstances, there was only one thing to do, but I was 
fool enough for once in my life to listen to the suggestions of a 
friend, and spare this fox, at the expense of my hounds, who 
had so well deserved him ; they had then to travel home thirty 
weary miles in a dark cold night This fox I had viewed 
several times before he broke covert 

I never found him again until ttvo years afterwards, although 
constantlv and regularly hunting the same country. He then 
gave us tne most sharp, short, and decisive run which, perhaps, 
ever occurred to a pack of hounda Our fixture upon this 
occasion was made to draw a small but thick gorse covert on the 
downs, and the place of meeting being within distance of two or 
three hunts, the muster was a full one. Two or three vfell-known 
masters of fox-hounds honouring us with their presence, our 
hounds were of course well looked over and scrutinized by those 
supposed to be great judges and connoisseurs in everything per- 
taining to the noble science. The remarks made were conveyed 
to me through a friend, who was anxious to hear the opinions 
expressed by these great authorities, and kept company with 
them for that purpose. One observed that they were a mon- 
strous fine pack of hounds to look at, but that they could hardly 
get into the corse, much less push a fox out of it Another, 
Qiat they might do very well in a heavy vale country, but were 
out of place on the downs, as they could not have speed enough 
from their size to catch a fox in the open. " Well, gentlemen," said 
my friend, " I have an idea you will alter your opinion very soon, 
when the squire gives the signal for the performance to commence. 
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At a waT« of my hand every hound was in the gorse in a 
minute, and it began to shake again. " By Jove," exclaimed a 
Leicestershire squire, " how those big brutes rattle the furze I 
thej would shake a tomtit out of it ; but they can't go the pace, 
I think," In a few minutes some shaip quick tongues were 
heard, and the hounds jumping and dashing over the gorse with 
a brace of foxes before them. My orders were to stop the 
hounds on one side of the countrv should a fox break at that 
point, and follow the fox on the other side towards my neigh- 
bour's country, who was himself out This was efficiently done 
by Jim, and the hounds clapped on to the fox which had gone 
away on the opposite side, both having broken nearly at the 
same moment. Before, however, the hounds could get together, 
the start had been made by some furious riders, who went away 
at once with the fox, the hounds having to thread their way 
through the horses. The race then began in earnest, and I never 
shall forget the scene as long as I live. About a hundred and 
fifty horsemen were at once scattered over the downs, riding at 
the top of their speed, in almost all directions ; some following 
the hounds, but a greater ntimber, not liking the undulating 
nature of the ground, cutting comers, and hustling each other 
by cross riding. 

The falls were terrific, even on this fine elastic tur£ One 
man I met who had such a stunning purl, that he was actually 
riding back again, not knowing in what direction the hounds 
were going. But I had no time to make further observationsL 
being thoroughly occupied with my own horse, which I haa 
some trouble to steer over this deceitful ground. A youngster 
on a thorough-bred passed me with a loose rein, and tlie spjors 
digging into his horse's sides. "You will kill your horse at that 
rate," I exclaimed ; " and it is of little use, for no fox can hold 
this pace much longer." " I don't care," he said ; " but if I 
can't be first I wont be last." " No fear oi that, if you only look 
behind you, and see what a cavalcade there is in the rear." At 
that time there was one long extended line of horses, as far as 
the eye could reach. The Leicestershire squire, who was now 
cutting comers, having deserted the hounds, rode with me some 
part of the run. "Is this fast enough for youT I inquired; 
" you see these big lumbering bmtes can run a little sometimes. 
I thought you at least would keep them company." " I admit," 
he replied, " that I never saw hounds go faster ; but, unluckily, 
I am on my vale horse." " Lay an emphasis on the e, and you 
are right ; but how came you with a vale horse on the downs r 

Keeping my eye forward on the hounds, for ride to them I 
could not, I saw the leading couples turn the fox on the summifc 
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of the bill, as &r as I could see, a good mile or two in advance, 
and I got up in order about iHo. 12. My young friend on the 
thorou^-bred was before me, but he had completely beaten his 
poor mare, which never came out again. The two nrst up were 
light weights^ on thorough-bred horses also. We stood for half 
an hour, 1 think, on the summit of the hill, watching the arrival 
of the field, who came flocking in gradually, in various plight 
and humour. The distance we had run was comi)uted at about 
five miles, and the time occupied in performing it, by the time 
keepers, twelve mimUes, All admitted (and there were some 
ieaioui ones out) that it was the £EL.<«test thing they had ever 
witnessed. 

The fox we had killed was the identical old gentleman whom 
we had given such a dusting to two years before j and he was 
caught on the point of the hill which he had run over on that 
occasion, when saving his life in the rabbit pipe. Even in this 
short skurry many had so effectually blown and harassed their 
horses, that they declined any further exhibition on that day, 
and went home. 

We were more than twenty nules j&om the kennel ; but, 
having a large field out, I determined to give them another rat- 
tler, if I could. The fox from which the hounds had been 
stopped in the morning, I calculated upon meeting with a^n, 
neither was I disappointed. Following upon the line which I 
considered he had taken, we came down upon him in a small fir 
plantation, just on the verge of the downs, and race No. 2 com- 
menced in right good earnest The ground, however, was more 
difiicult for horses, and the hounds had it pretty much their own 
way, as before, running up and down and round the hill for 
about fifteen minutes, when they finished this fox also off-hand. 

Bunning over open downs is all very well as a variety. It 
shows also the speed of the hounds ; but for sport give me a vale 
country, vdth variety of ground, where the good quality of a 
pack of hounds may be seen to more advantage. A good wood- 
land day is, in my estimation, fiEur preferable to the fastest 
skurry over naked turf In one case hounds have only to go as 
fast as their legs can carry them ; in the other, their noses and 
Btanchness have the severest trial Although in the first part 
of this chapter I have recommended short days and short work 
to a pack of hounds out of blood, yet with hounds in good heart 
and condition great liberties may be taken, and the day ought 
never to be too long. No pack of hounds ever did harder work 
or travelled longer distances than my own ; but then they were 
of my own breeding, selected with care from the very best 
bloo^ which was always the first point of consideration with 
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me, and conspicuous for high courage and lasting qualitieSL 
They were larse hounds, with plenty of bone and muscle, and 
good legs and feet The dogs averaged 25 and 26 inches in 
height, and the bitches 24. In the fast thing we had over the 
downs a bitch, standing fdl 25 inches, took the lead the whole 
distance. Many opimons were expressed adversely to such 
hounds doing their work in a woodland and hilly country ; but 
I never knew any one come out with us, and return home dis* 
satisfied. In our hilly country, especially, the hounds inva- 
riably beat the horses, and in woodlands tney would dash and 
spring over the short stuff like greyhounds; fences and gates 
also they took flving. 

In the kennel they were savage, and would not be struck 
with impunity. The whipper-in one day, whilst I was absent^ 
thought proper to exercise his whip among them, which they 
resented by turning upon him, and he was obliged to fly over the 
palings, one of the nounds tearing off the skirt of his coat, as he 
was scrambling over. On another occasion the old Kennel 
huntsman applied the thong rather unceremoniously to one of 
the hounds, whidi he had by himself, when he turned upon 
him, and, catching him by the coat collar, pulled him down on 
his back. The dfog did not attempt to injure him further 
There was one particularly cross and savage with the other 
hounds, and, catching him one day fighting and quarrelling. I 
called the other hounds out of the iennel, and resolved to make 
him know better. I laid the whip upon him sharply ; but^ at 
every cut I gave him, he jumped at me. with his bristles up, as 
savage as a lion. Seeing I might kill but could not subdue 
him, I threw the whip down on the floor, and holding out mv 
hand, called him to me by name. He immediately wproachecL 
with his bristles and stem well up still, and lic&ecf the hana 
held out to him. The lesson was never forgotten by me. I 
adopted afterwards the plan of separating at night the mosfe 
quarrelsomej but in the summer it was difficult to keep them 
from fighting without constant and long exercise. More, how- 
ever, was done by the voice than the whip, which I found only 
made them more irritable. With kind words they would do _ 
anything, and as I always made pets of theniy their tractabilily « 
was shown in various ways. 

I used to put my boy of about five years old on some of their 
backs, to ride about ; and it was amusing to see what Idcka and 
cuffs they would take fix)m him in the greatest good humour. 
Do what he would with them, they never ^owed any dispositioQ 
to be out of temper^ and seemed proud of carrying him about 

The characters of high-bred fox-hounds are seldom suffidentli 
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understood or appreciated. Of all doss they are the highest in 
courage and generosity, and capable of great attachment 
Huntsmen, generally, use them as a. body without any indi- 
vidual cJiaractenstics^ and as long as tnev answer to their 
names in the kennel, and do their work in the field, give little 
more attention to them. I used to study their characters, and 
make them attached to me as spaniels, by kindness and good 
humour. Sometimes they accompanied me in the summer, 
without any whipper-in, and did just as they liked. They would 
ran on before me some distance, but always looked back to see 
if I was coming, and when we arrived at any cross roads they 
waited imtil I came up, to see which road I meant to take; 
then, jumping round my horse, set off again at half speed, 
romping and playing in high ^ood humour. 

I have travelled for miles with them without any whipper-in, 
but no hound would ever linger behind or leave me. In the 
hunting season, also, I frequently returned home in dark nights, 
with only one whipper-in behind me, and we were always once 
Ik week nearly twenty miles from' home when we left off hunting 
seldom reaching the kennel before nine o'clock. Some nights I 
could scarcely see my horse's head before me, much less the 
hounds, but tney never would go far from me, until I approached 
the last field near the kennel, when the nom sounding my 
approach, they scamx>ered on to the kennel door, and there 
waited until I dismoimted. Huntsmen and whipners-in are all 
too fond of discipline or the lash, for that they look upon as the 
cadj means of enforcing obedience. No opinion can be more 
OToneous ; kind treatment would save themselves much unne- 
cessary trouble, and their hounds often barbarous usage. 
Nothing made me more angry than to see a whipper-in strike a 
hound unnecessarily in the field. With both horses and dogs 
I have invariably found that kind words will have a more 
powerful effect than hard blows. 



CHAPTER XXXm. 



"BeAforS. ; Ms tlieory and practice — ^Hounds should not be strack unless in 
the act of committing a fault — Severitj censured, eren in the education 
c^ boj»---Ij6ading and driTing^-^hying the result of harsh treatment — 
^Difficulties in himting a new country — Sjiowledge of his business neces- 
8aiy to every master of fox-hounds— Hunting establishments — ^Expenses 
of fees and extras— On purchasing horses— Best food for dogs gen^nlly. 

AlTHOTTGH Beckford has been and still is considered the first 
authority in hunting matters, yet I cannot subscribe to his doo- 
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trine npon some points, neither can his theorv and practice be 
admitted as consistent In one of his letters he states that his 
chief object in writing was to prevent the improper use of dis- 
cipline, and that "we ought not to suffer unnecessary severity 
to be used with an animal to whom we are obliged for so much 
diversion." 

Upon feeding hounds, he remarks, "All hounds (more espe- 
cially young ones) should be called over often in the kennel, and 
most huntsmen practise this lesson as they feed their hounds : 
they flog them while they feed them, and if they have not 
always a bellyful one way, they seldom fail to have it the 
other." Instead of condemning so monstrous and barbarous a 

gractice, of which any huntsman who could be guilty ought 
imself to have been nogged at the cart-tail, he coolly remais, 
" It is not, however, my mtention to oppose so general a prac- 
tice, in which there m£^ be some utility. I shall only observe^ 
that it should be used with discretion, lest the whip should falL 
heavily in the kennel on such as never deserve it m the field." 
Yery milk-and-water indeed. I can only sa^ that a man who 
would flog hounds in this manner, and at roeding time above 
all other times of the day, is a proper subject to come under 
Mr. Martin's Act, and the treadmill is his only fit place. 

He remarks again, that "Such hounds as are notorious 
offenders should also feel the lash and hear a rate as they go to 
the covert ; it may be a useful hint to them, and may prevent a 
severer flogging afterwards." It strikes me as a monstrous ab- 
surdity, and a most wanton ^piece of cruelty as well, to allow a 
whipper-in to cut a hound nearly in two, as some of these 
gentrv will do, when the dog is committing no fa^ult at all, but 
quietly walking to the covert side, and in the presence of the 
huntsman, where he is entitled to protection 1 

When a hound is osia^t^flagrarde delicto, in the actual com- 
mission of the crime of running riot, then, and then only, 
should he* be punished * he then knows for what he is corrected: 
but to punish a hound in cold blood for no fault at all, ana 
only as a hint of what he is to ezpect, is, in my humble opinion, 
a most cruel and unwarrantable act. 

A boy may as well be flogged at school, merely because his 
master thinks he may commit some fault during the day. When 
a senior at school, 1 once witnessed the effect of too much 
severity upon rather a dull boy, whose failure was only in 
abiHty, not in disposition, to learn. He had a task set him by 
the master, in which occurred one hard word which he coula 
not pronounce correctly, and having been beaten for it, he 
either committed the same f^ult again^ or stopped at it^ and 
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began crying. Out of school this boy was of a cheerful and 

food temper, but he was frightened at his lessons. The master, 
eing out of patience with his stupidity, handed him over to me 
to teach him his task. He went on tolerably well until he 
arrived at the hard word, when he broke down as usual, and 
began crying, thinking I should thrash him. "What's the 
matter, Tom? I said. " Oh !" he replied, " indeed I cannot pro- 
nounce that word right." " Well " I said, " don't cry about 
it ; I shall not strike jrou for not knowing. You have done 
very well up to that point Leave that word out entirely ; I 
don't care about it — skip it ; there's an end of it." We got on 
very well in this way for some days, but I never allowed him to 
attempt this word ; it was always passed over by my orders. 
His task was a long one, to be repeated before the holioajrs, and 
I had it over tolerably often, to make sure, for I was anxious he 
should not fail under my instruction. I treated him with kind- 
ness and encouragement, but never got out of temper, or spoke 
harshly. The consequence was that the hard word soon fell in 
with the rest, and he went through his whole task at the ap- 
pointed time without missing a word. The bugbear had dis- 
appeared. 

I have seen horses in like manner shy on the road at a heap 
of stones or other things ; and what is the reason of it ? Because 
some lout, on his first shying at them, has ridden him up ^as I 
have often seen done) to the stones, and there beaten him. The 
next time the horse shies again, not for fear of the stones, but 
for fear of the beating. A very excellent sportsman, who was 
for many years a most efficient master of fox-nouuds, used to tell 
me that he never gave himself any trouble about his young 
hounds running riot, but let them have it out. as long as they 
did not taste blood. He said, from not being encouraged, they 
soon found out their mistake, and always became more steady 
afterwards. It is said^ " forbidden fruit is always the best," and I 
suppose my worthy friend was of the same opinion. His practice, 
if rather objectionable, was certainly less so than knocking a 
hound's head nearly off for committing no fault at siH.— Medio 
tutisdmtis ibis. 

Whoever begins hunting a new country with a new pack of 
hounds got together fi*om different kennels, must expect to meet 
with difficulties and disappointments, and little else for the first 
season. A lot of hounds and a pack of hounds are two distinct 
things, as any novice will soon discover to his cost. I have, 
however, seen sport occasionally with such, but being mostly 
of an accidental nature, it will not last. Hounds ignorant of 
their country, and unacquainted with each other, cannot fairly 
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be expected to do much, although very often n^uch is required 
of them. A new master of hounds, also, unless he has already 
been broken in to his busines^ has a very difficult card to play. 
A man may have ridden half his life after hounds, and be con- 
sidered a good sportsman, but the management of an establish- 
ment is altogether another affiedr ; he must make up his mind 
at once, therefore, for rough usage, hard work, and few thanks. 
He will find plenty of would-be masters in the field, and the 
chances are, that his huntsman will also be master at home in 
the kennel, and his stud-groom master in the stable. If master 
himself in nis own house, he may think himself tolerably well 
off Domiis et placens tujcor is a sure and happy relief after all 
the toils and troubles of a hard dav are over. Should the last 
of these blessings be denied him, the office of a railway porter 
is a sinecure in comparison with his. 

It is, no doubt, with many, a very fine thing to be placed at 
the head of ajffairs in a country, wmch position masters of fox- 
hounds are supposed by their brother fox-hunters to occupy, 
and many an aspirant for this high ambition has soon found his 
vanity oozing out — ^like Falstaflrs courage — ^at his fingers' ends 
when he comes "to pav the piper." Unless a man is really fond 
of hounds — ^that is, of the dogs themselves — and takes an in- 
terest in all they do, from the moment they find a fox in the 
morning, and rides with them — not for the sake of riding, but 
because he takes delight in witnessing every cast or hit they 
make, — ^he had better take my advice, and leave others to keep 
hounds who do. From my own experience, accompanied witn 
many more kicks than kisses, and after a hard campaign in 
many a well-fought field with victorious result^ nearly thirty 
years' probation may entitle me to give a little advice to others. 
It is this — ^never keep a subscription pack of fox-hounds. I 
may even add — ^never Keep fox-hounds at alL Why, then, write 
about fox-hunting ! He who has ever ridden a runaway, hard- 
pulling horse, may possibly understand that, as he could not 
miU him t^p, tne next most satisfactory thing to know was that 
ne could guid/e him, 

I am not like a merry rider, who once attempting a wide im- 
practicable old hollow lane, which had only the appearance of 
a common fence, fell in, horse and self, of course. Another, 
following in his wake, shared the same fate : but when landed 
safely at the bottom, began hallooing out. "Hold your tongue, 
you fool!" exclaimed the first occupant; "we shall have the 
place ftill presently, and then we may get out— there is no 
chance without it." I do not wish to entice others to follow my 
example, but as I know it will be done (in keeping hounds, 1 
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mean only), I will give them the next best advice I can— how 
to get well out of it. 

"Sow, then, to the purpose. Let him who is about to com- 
mence the arduous enterprise of managing a subscription pack 
of fox-hounds, sit quietly down first and make a cool calculation 
upon paper oi what his expenses are likely to be, and put every- 
thing down at the outside ligure. It is like making an estimate 
for building a house ; the extras will amount to at least a third 
of the specified smn. According to the country, and the num- 
ber of days he has to hunt per week, must his establishment of 
horses and hounds be. For himself or his huntsman he must 
be^ with three good made hunters. A huntsman should be 
well mounted upon good and steadt^ horses, for he will have 
quite enough to do in looking after his hounds to mind much 
what his horse is about. I am speaking now economically ; how 
things may be done respectably, yet eflSciently, and without any 
profuse expenditure. A good juage of horses may pick up good 
and serviceable animals at the end of the season, suitable for 
any provincial country, for sixty guineas each, or less money, if 
he nas his wits about him. As we cannot afford a second horse 
in the field, we must buy such only as have good legs and feet, 
powerful frames to stand wear and tear, and small heads, well- 
bred ones also. For the whippers-in purchase young horses of 
four or five years old. They are better than old screws or 
twenty-five pounders, inasmuch as they will improve in value 
as the others decrease. 

The cub-hunting season is a capital opportunity for breaking 
in young horses. If bad tempers, take care your men are not 
bad tempers also, or they will make bad work of it. I have had 
and ridden as bad-tempered horses as any man ever possessed, 
but by quiet usage they became to me valuable hunters^ and 
their dispoRitions were decidedly altered. In my hard nding 
■days I never used spur or whip. All was done by the voice 
alone. The country I rode over was as severe as ever was 
crossed— double ditches, with stiff hedges and high banks. At 
these I always pulled up a little before reaching them, to allow 
my horse the opportunity of taking them in his own way. At 
brooks I went faster, but at gates and walls the rein was always 
pulled, as at heavy fencea By this plan my falls in a season 
were very few, nor was my horse blown. A deer, which can 
jump higher than any other animal, although going ever so f^st, 
will generally slacken hispace before taking a high fence, and 
approaches it in a trot. Tliis should be a lesson to hard riders. 
I have seen some few in my time, and rattling falls they would 
get, when, by going so fast at their fences, the wind was pumped 
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out of their horses. It is not to gratify any egotistical feelings 
that I state I have ridden over as high and bad fences as 
any man ever attempted, and never turned away from anything 
that came in my way, which was at all practicable ; and all 
this was done without whip or spur. 

In my treatment of horses I took a leaf out of the Arab's 
book. My own horses were never ridden by another person. 
When I went into the stable, I took something with me to give 
them, a piece of bread or an apple, of which they were very 
fond, or 1 gave them a feed of com— patting their necks and 
talking to them the while. So accustomed were they to be 
told what to do, and so well did they understand me, that if I 
told them to walk into a brook or river, which I could not jump, 
they would do so without hesitation, or follow me, when dis- 
mounted, into or over anything. I never could aJBford a second 
horse in the field, and our days in the season were long and 

generally severe ones. For three days a week I had only three 
orses, and my men also had three eacL We never exceeded 
this number and never required more. I have before stated 
that each horse had a loose stall or box to himself, in which 
always stood a large double-sized bucket of water, night and 
morning. We never gave physic unless absolutely required. 
Condition balls, urine balls, and all such trash, were not even 
known. 

I had a capital groom, who was always in the stable by five 
o'clock every morning, even in the depth of winter. He was 
fond of the horses, remarkable for a Tdnd and unruffled dis- 

Eosition, and never neglected his duty. Upon our return from 
unting, every horse had his bucket of thick gruel directly he 
came mto the stable, and a little hay to eat whilst he was 
being cleaned. We never gave any corn untU just before lit- 
tering down, the last thing at nignt. The horse's legs were 
plunged into a high bucket of warm water, and if dirty, soft 
soap was used. The first leg being washed, was sponged as' 
dry as possible, and then bandaged with thick woollen bandages 
until the others were washed : the bandages were then removed 
entirely^ and the le^ rubbed by hand until quite drv. We 
used tne best old wmte potato oats, weighing usually 45ibs. per 
bushel, but so few beans that a quarter lasted us a season. The 
oats were bruised, and a little sweet hay chaff mixed with them. 
We also gave our horses a few carrots the day after hunting, to 
cool their bodies, or a bran mash or two. They were never 
coddled up in hoods, or half a dozen rugs at night, but a single 
blanket sufficed, which was never so tight but that you might 
thrust your hand easily under it. This was a thing I always 
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looked to myself^ when paying a visit to the stable the kst 
thing at ni^ht A tired horse should have everything comfort* 
able about him, but carefully avoid any tight bandage round the 
body. In over-reaches or wounds, warm water was our first 
application, and plenty of it, to clean all dirt or grit from the 
wound ; then Fryer^s balsam and brandy, with a dean linen 
bandaga Our usual allowance of com to each horse per diem 
was four quarterns, but more if they rec[uired it, and firom 14lbs. 
to 16lba of hay, eight of which were given at ni^ht, at racking- 
up time, about ei^ht o'clock. Our hours of feedmg were about 
five in the mormng, a feed of com, bruised, with a little hay 
chaff; the horse then went to exercise. At eight o'clock. 4lbs. 
of hay ; twelve o'clock, feed of com ; two o'clock, 2lbs. oi hay; 
four o'clock, corn ; at six o'clock another feed of com, with 
chaff ; and at eight o'clock, 8lbs. of nay ; water they could always 
drink when they wanted it The day afber hunting, I should 
add, our horses were kept as quiet as possible, their boxes lit- 
tered down with plenty of straw, the stable darkened, and the 
key of it in the groom's pocket 

It is a very simple process to make young dogs handy. First 
give them names ana make them understand them. If you 
can find time to feed them yourself, do so, calling them by 
name to their food ; if not, ti^e them out walking with you 
every day for an hour or two ; put some hard biscuits in your 
pocket, OYQ the dog a few bits at starting, call him by name oc- 
casionally when running forward, and every time he returns to 
you when called, give him a piece of biscuit ; pat him and 
caress him the while. Follow this lesson for a week or ten days, 
and the dog will soon begin not only to know but to love his 
master. Young docs should always be fed twice a day— mom- 
ing and evening. Tnere are some persons to whom dogs become 
more readily attached than to others. The eye and the voice 
are a terror to some, as they are also an attraction to other 
animalsw A soft eye, beaming with gentleness and good temper, 
is a point to which the instinct of the canine race naturally 
directs them, nor are they often deceived in its expression. 
Kind and benevolent looks nave as great an influence over the 
animal as they have over the human species. They are, more- 
over, a sure criterion of temper. 

The best food for all sporting dogs is old oatmeal, boiled until 
it is as thick as a stiff nee pudding; then reduce it, by adding 
either milk or broth. Pot liquor is very heating, and not fit for 
dogs which work hard. Sheep's paunches, also, well washed, 
and boiled afterwards, are most heartening food, mixed with a 
little oatmeaL In fsuct, I should select this as the very best and 
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most nutritioas of anything that can be given to them, and the 
liquor they are boiled in is not heating, Eke pot liquor. Sport- 
ing dogs, after a hard day, should have their feet washed in 
warm water, with a little salt added ; their food should be given 
warm, but not hot ; and they should be placed in a warm, com- 
fortable kennel, with ijlenty of clean straw. If wet, they should 
be rubbed dry. Nothing restores a dog so quickly as warmth. 

A dog*s state of health may be known by his nose. If dry, 
and pinched in appearance, the system is fevered by overheating 
or other causes. If moist and spongy, it is a sure sign of good 
health. Sporting dogs, if fed and tafcen care of as I have sug- 
gested^ will (if not lamed, or overworked so much as to refuse 
their food) be fit to work again on the next or following day. 
Dogs, like horses, require training by moderate and regular 
exercise, before they can fedrly be expected to undergo severe 
work. Sheep's trotters are also very excellent food, when the 
bones are picked out Doffs fed upon raw flesh are not fit to 
work until the next day i^ter, and scarcely then. Barley meal, 
scalded with boiling water, and then covered over in a pan for 
half an hour before used, with some skim milk afterwards 
added, will do very well ; but it is more heating and does not 
contain the strengthening properties of oatmeal Indian meal 
may also do as a makeshift, when boiled for half an hour. 
Dogs should have always a pan of clean water before them, day 
and night, winter and summer. When feverish, give them a 
small tea-spoonful of yellow sulphur and half of cream of tartar, 
mixed up m some butter or lard, at night. This dose once a 
week will keep a dog in health ; it may be given twice a week 
if he is feverish. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



Beckford's advice respeotinff stormy weather — ^Master of jfox-hoimds con- 
sidered as a servant of tne public — Not to take out young hounds on Tery 
bad and windy days — ^Losing our pack on such an occasion — ^A cool and 
easy fox — Earth stopping, and habits of foxes in bad weather — ^The fox« 
catcher, and his manceuvreU — Scratch packs general receivers — Countries 
should be regularly hunted, good and bad places in succession — ^Woodland 
foxes. 

We are recommended by Beckford never to take out hounds on 
very bad or stormv days. The advice is good, but the misfor- 
tune is, that in these times we cannot follow it. Were any 
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master of fox-hounds at liberty to consult Ms own individual 
opinion, or the welfare of his hounds, he would not, from choice, 
make his appearance at the covert side upon certain days which 
preclude almost the possibility of sport, independently of their 
unfavourable influence upon his hounds. In these times of 
rapid transit from place to place, many take advantage of the 
railroad to convey themselves and horses long distances to a 
favourite fixture, with a good pack of hounds. Others select the 
fixed day as a day of recreation from business Others, again, 
invite their friends to their houses, in the expectation of their 
having a day's sport with the fox-hoimds. For these and other 
reasons the master is considering the convenience and amuse- 
ment of the public, without reference or regard to his own judg- 
ment or private feelings on the subject In short, whether 
keeping hounds solely at his own expense, or as managing a 
subscription pack, the master is considered in the light of a 
servant of the public. Such is the transition which has taken 
place since the days of Beckford. 

A stormy dajr, with a high wind, is particular] v unfavourable 
to sport, and injurious even to a gooa pack of hounds. Wild 
weather makes wild hounds. Upon such a day, young hounds, 
even if steady up to that time, will run riot, and old bounds 
commit excesses. In large woodlands, the whipper-in, unless 
keeping under the wind and dose to the hounds, cannot tell 
what they are about, and wilful hounds sei^e the opportunity of 
following the bent of their own inclination, and often throw the 
whole pack into confusion. Both huntsman and whipper-in 
must be particularly alert on such an occasion, or the liounds 
may slip down wind, and be away, without their being aware of 
their having left the covert. Avoid, if possible, drawing large 
coverts at all on a very stormy day; but if unavoidable, take out 
a short pack of hounds-^^ixteen or eighteen couples only. Select 
your oldest and steadiest, aad if you wish to keep your pack 
steady, leave any doubtful characters at home, and aU your 
young Jwunds, On such a day recollect that young hounds can 
he of no service, and you run an almost certain risk of unseUlmg 
them from any previous steadiness they may have acquired. 

The scent is often so queer (it is the best term I can employ to 
express my meaning) in boisterous weather, that I have Known 
the steadiest hounds unable to distinguish the scent of a fox 
from that of a hare. I remember a very steady and favourite 
hound running a hare scent on one of these riotous days ; nor 
did he appear to know he was doing wrong. To similar facts 
the experience of old 'masters of hounds and huntsmen will, I 
have no doubt, add corroborative testimony^ 
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Many a tiine have I sallied forth into this war of elements, 
when you would hardly turn a cat out of doors^ to keep my 
appointment, and upon many an occasion not half a dozen made 
their appearance to greet us at the place of meeting. I went one 
day to a fixture nearly twenty miles from the kennels in such 
torrents of rain that we were drenched to the skin long before 
our arrival at the covert side. One solitary individual was there 
to meet usl who looked like a drowned rat He was, of course, 
a very zealous sportsman. " Bather a damp morning," he ob- 
served, " and I anticipate a short gathering. ^* Mv opinion is," 
I replied, " that I could water my horse out of my boots, and as 
to tne field, I think it is very probable that you will be its sole 
representative, and not a bad one^pon this occasion." "Well," 
he said, " what's to be done f " Wait a little longer, to see if a 
third fool makes his appearance, as there is no chance of our 
being wetter than we are at present** We therefore stuck up 
under a hed^e for another quarter of an 'hour^ when no other 
horseman loining, I said, " Ton are now the neld, and as you 
have had the boldness to turn out in such weather, your hardi- 
hood shall be rewarded. I am ready to begin drawing, for 
standing still wont suit me any longer." " I have been debating 
the question,^ he 'replied, "and although t should like a 
warmmg uncommonly just now, it is very selfish to disturb that 
^ne covert on such a day as -this, merely to gratify my own 
feelings, when there is no one else out to join in the sport. No. 
that wont do, so the only alternative we have is to go home ana 
go to bed." Shaking hands we parted, he for a six mile gallop, I 
for a weary ride through heavy roads and splashing lanes, of 
twenty miles* 

The enjoyment of sport upon such occadons is almost out of 
the question ; but I have known good runs, and even a good 
scent, when the elements appeared combined to dispute it 
Upon one occasion, when taking my hounds into another country 
for a fortnight's hunting^ we had a capital run. It was a very 
windv day, and we unfortunately had to draw a large cover^ 
which it was difficult ta traverse on horseback. On finding our 
fox, we kept as close to the hounds as the nature of the ground 
would admit o^ being both hilly and abounding in rocks as 
well ; the hounds^ however, at last slipped away down wind, and 
we lost them entirely. Being ignorant of the country, I could 
not tell the run of the foxes, and we could find no traces of the 
hounds. We therefore separated in different directions. T got 
upon their line and followed them for some miles, gaining intel- 
ligence here and there of their route; but at last I lost it alto- 
gether, and could pick up no further information. It being 
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tlien late I was obliged to give up all further pursuit, and return 
to our temporary kennel, in the hope that the whipoers-in might 
have been more fortunate in their researchea Tnere again I 
was doomed to disappointment > they had returned, after having 
ridden many miles, without hearing any intelligence of the 
hounds. It was then becoming dark, and we all three looked 
gloomy enough : but in a dark ni^ht and an unknown country 
we were obliged to wait the dawmng of another day. 

Before daylight we were all astir again. Some few of the 
hounds had returned during the ni^ht, for which the feeding- 
house had been left open and their food prepared ; but the 
body of the hoimds was still missing. The whippers-in were 
again despatehed in different directions, and as the line the 
hounds had taken was towards our homeeountry, Irode straight 
to the kennels, as the most likely place to fina them To my 
great delight, tiiey had arrived there before me. They had run 
their fox into the bord«« of our own country, and there killed 
him, in a cottage where he had taken refuge. The old woman 
to whom it belonged had tried to.eject the hounds with a broom, 
but so resolved were they to have their prev, that the old lady 
was alarmed herself and fied, leaving tiiem in possession. 
Having eaten their »)2c, they gave the old woman no farther 
trouble, and marched off in good order homewards* These 
particulars we learnt afterwards. 

After wet and stormy nights, foxes are not easily to be found, 
even where there is no scarcity of them Much also depends 
upon the earth-stoppers, few of whom can be depended upon 
to stop the earths at & proper hxmr, in wet and bad nights. This 
work IS often done very carelessly, and foxes instead of being 
stopped <mtf are stopped in. Foxes, like dogs,^ are very dull and 
sleepy in windy weather. They seldom then leave their earths 
until a late hour of the night, and sometimes not at all Often 
they have a supply in the larder, which prevents the necessity 
of tneir wandering about in searcn of food) and, like lazy people 
who have nothing to do, sleep the dreary hours away. 1 have 
known foxes in bad weather not move far from their earths for 
two or three nights following and in the -clicking season this is 
particulaiiy the case. 

The most impudent thing I ever knew done by a fox was 
whilst being pursued by my own hounds. He was running for 
a large head of earths, which Cas our fixture was not in that line 
of country) were not stoppea ; and although Jim strove with 
might and main, he could not arrive there before him, but it 
was so near a thing, that he was only ahead by two fields. It 
was bad enough to be foiled after so hard a run ; but the thing 
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which annoyed Jim the most was the coolness of Mr. Wiley- 
jumping into a farm-yard only one field from the covert side, he 
seized a duck before the thresher's face, who was working in 
the barn, and carried him off in triumph into his earth. ^Hien 
I got up, Jim was looking very crestfallen, " He has beaten us, 
sir, and got home, and more than that, he has taken a duck with 
him for supper." " Well," I said, " Jim, he has shown his sense, 
for the chances are this old gentleman has been stopped in a 
night or two occasionally by those idle earth-stoppers, and I 
have no doubt he has provided against this contingency." " He 
shan't be stopped in to-night, sir, any way, for I will come to 
see that the earths are all open : but I hope the next time we 
meet, he wont be able to have tnings quite so snug." 

Another duty, and not a very agreeable one, which pertains 
to a whipper-in's place, is his going out at night to see that the 
earth is open, where a fox has been run to ground during the 
day. This should never be neglected, where there are any fox 
stealers, and there are few counties exempt from gentlemen of 
this calling. The news soon spreads of a fox being run to 
ground at a certain place, by gentlemen returning from hunting. 
The poacher's ears being generally pretty sharp at hearing, and 
having friends perhaps on the look-out as well, he soon picks 
up the information as to the whereabouts, and starts for the 
earth to arrive there about dark. In a bag at his back he earries 
a net about five feet high, with large meshes, so as to admit a 
fox's head to pass through them ; in his pocket a few horse bells, 
which, when the net is set up, are tied on to it at certain dis- 
tances. A low-legged terrier is his companion, and with a small 
spade or trowel in his shooting-jacket pocket, he sets out upon 
his errand. Upon dark nights he has a small bull's-eye Ian- 
thorn also. 

Arrived at the spot, he examines the earths, and if stopped, 
immediately opens them with his spade or trowel. He then 
cuts some sticks^ and sets up the net, with himself and dog 
inside the enclosure, and ha^ng attached the bells, proceeds to 
business. He first tries with his dog, which, if the earth is not 
very deep, will often bolt the fox without further trouble. 
Should the place^ however, i)rove a very stronghold, the dog, if 
unable to bolt the fox, will return to his master, They then lie 
down together on the sack to the windward vAq of the earths, 
and there pass the night. Sometimes the fox will not come at 
all to the mouth of the earth during the first night after he has 
been hunted. The poacher then stops the earths again early in 
the morning before daylight, and removes with his dog and nets 
to some convenient spot, from whence he may watch u any one 
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visits the earth. In the eyening he again returns, and having 
set up his net, prepares for another few hours' watcL At the 
turn of the night, the fox generally makes his rush from the 
earth, and into the net : in a moment master and do^ are upon 
him, being guided by the bells, even in the darkest night. The 
sack is thrown over the fox to prevent his biting ; the poacher 
then feels for his head, and running his right hand under the 
sack, catches the fox under the right ear, still holding him down ; 
he tnen slips his left hand carefully under his jaws, and with 
his thumb over his nose, his victim is secure. 

In rocky countries another plan is adopted. A trap is com- 
posed of loose stones, with a stone tile to fall behind the fox ; 
in fact, a wooden mousetrap will give a very good idea of it, 
except that there is no room for a fox to turn. Foxes, especially 
old ones, are very shy of venturing into this trap, and I have 
known them remain in the earth five or six days, and even 
longer, until quite starved out. In the country I hunted, these 
stone traps were constantly used by fox-stealers, and many a 
midnight excursion have they given me and my men to knock 
them to pieces. Upon one occasion a lot of quarrymen, who, 
during a fall of snow, had some idle days, tracked a fox into a 
rocky earth, and set up a stone trap. Hearing of it, I sent the 
whipper-in to throw it down, which he did m their absence. 
Upon returning to the place the next day, the trap was again 
set up, and some men watching^ who threatened to thrash Jim, 
which he told them one at a tune they could not do. and that 
they knew. Have the fox they said the^ would, ana beat any 
man I sent, and myself into the bargain, if I interfered again. 

This polite message being conveyed to me by Jim, h^ the 
effect oi raising my hackles a little, and Jim was quite ready 
for a bit of fighting. We therefore selected half^-aKlozen men, 
and, with short sticks in their hands, set out about ten o'clock 
at night to the scene of contention. We had about five miles 
to walk ; the night was quite dark, and the quarrymen had 
taken up their position in an old cavern, in wnich they had 
lighted a fire, upon the brow of a hill, about forty yards (ustant 
from the rock in which the fox was confined. The glare of 
light led. us to the spot, and, reflected on the rocks below, 
showed us also where tne trap was set up. Scrambling up 
through the stunted juniper bushes^ we reached an overhanging 
crag, under which 1 posted my little band, and then alone 
ascended to reconnoitre. No sentinel was on the look-out, but 
the voices of men were loud in the cavern. I quietly removed 
the stone tile, and sent the stones rolling down the hill, and in 
a few minutes the whole trap was broken up. I then returned 
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to my men, and we waited for some time to see if any one 
came out from tlie cave. No one appeared ; Jbhe voices sank 
gradually, and the fitful and flickering light, which only at in- 
tervals hghted up the gloom, assured me wiat the tenants of the 
cave had consigned themselves to the drowsy arms of Morpheus 
for the remainder of the night. Our enterprise was thus brought 
to a successful issue without hard blows or broken heads. Our 
fox escaped, and great was the indignation of the quarrymen 
the next morning when they found "the Squire" had out- 
manoeuvred them. To reconcile them to their disappointment, 
I sent them a present to drink my health, and a better look-out 
for themselves the next time. They took it in high good 
humour, and ever afterwards assisted me in preserving the 
foxes. 

Were there no receivers there would be no thieves ; but there 
is often found on the borders of a fox-hunting country some 
scratch pack of curs, miscalled harriers, which often turn down 
a bag fox on their hi^h days and holidays, sometimes secretly, 
but generally openly, in defiance of every law and rule by which 
real sportsmen should be guided. To affirm that such are or 
ever will be (in these unlawful aggressions upon the just prero- 
gative of the ;naster of fox-hounds) countenanced or supported 
by any real gentleman or true sportsman is a calumny. No 
gentleman would degrade himself by practices so little accord- 
ing with those feelings and characteristics which distinguish as 
plainly his bearing in all relations of life, as the character of a 
high-bred fox-hound is distinguished from that of a crop-eared 
eur. Let eadi man pursue his own calling, or his own favourite 
amusement, whether in pursuit of a fox, hare, or stag ; but let 
him not interfere illegally and unfairly with his neighbour's 
sport Never let that golden maxim be lost sight ot which pre- 
scribes to all alike — ^*' Do to others as you would they should do 
unto you." 

To afford no grounds of excuse for any such interlopers, 
masters of fox-hounds should hunt their country regularly, Hie 
bad and the good in succession. A contranr practice will give 
the disaffected good cause to murmur, and, as a certain con- 
sequence, foxes wiU be destroyed either by keepers and &rmers, 
or caught by poachers. He who would keep a country well to- 
gether must make up his mind to draw both bad coverts and 
good ones, as systematically as he takes bad and good scenting 
days, to suit the public convenience, and if he foils to do so, he 
will assuredly fad in giving general satisfaction or ensuring 

food sport. When the best part of a country only is regularly 
unteoy your best foxes will shift their quarters to more distant 
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places, where, if undisturbed by hounds, they may remain the 
greater part of the hunting season, or until such time as their 
career is cut short by some more ignoble fiftte ; so tibat in these 
very bad and conse€[uently condemned coverts often may be 
found the foxes which would afford the much-lauded runs of 
the season, if looked for in time. 

When our fixture was made in the season for any bad wood- 
lands, many of our fast men declined to show upon such occa- 
sions, and begged me to leave such odious places either for 
cub-hunting or the end of the season* My reply always was, 
^ I shall take the rough and the smooth together, and for choice 
I will back the big woods against the spinneys for a good hard- 
running fox." By rattling them regularly, foxes womd fly and 
afford us good chases, andl think, taking the season together, 
our longest and best runs were m>m la^e coverts. Our quick 
things, which suited only our fast men, were, however, generally 
from smaller places. So, to meet all parties as nearly as pos- 
sible, lovers of riding, as well as lovers of hunting, I varied the 
scene with woodlands and spinneys, and thus secured the good- 
will of all, as all knew I catered for the general amusement. 



CHAPTER XXXY, 

Bemarks on went. 



TmsKE is nothing more xmcertain than scent— -even in the words 
of the old song, ^'A southerly wind and a cloudy sky*' do not 
alwaj;s prove, although they may proclaim it, to be a hunting 
morning. Very much depends upon the state of the atmo- 
sphere, and when it is a close, ana, as our common term is, a 
mugav day^ no matter what quarter the wind may be in, I 
would almost answer for its proving a good scenting one. In 
8 i&isty rain, also, and often in thick fogs, scent will lie breast 
high. Upon the going off of a &ost, scent generally &ils, but I 
have seen hounds run hard when the sleet has been actually 
freezing on our coats. In snow storms also, whilst the snow 
is falling, the scent will often serve well, but with storms 
hanging over our heads there is little. High winds are destruc- 
tive of scent, generallv, as gentle breezes are favourable to it- 
but on dumb days, when there has not been a leaf stirring^ I 
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have observed there has been scarcely any scent at all Wet 
days are unfavourable to a scent in covert, but it wiU often hold 
eood over the open. A fine looking day, with a hot sun and 
keen wind is, on the contrary, seldom productive of sport 

As variable as our climate, so variable is scent There is 
no certain criterion to judge by, but I have observed, almost 
invariably, a good scenting day to follow the rising quicksilver. 
On the contrary, when the bajt)meter is falling, scent is gene- 
rally bad. It is not my intention here to enter into a learned 
or lengthened dissertation on a subject which has puzzled much 
cleverer heads than mine ; but a few practical observations may 
not be out of place. The skin of all animals being porous, scent 
ia the exhalation thrown off from the body of the ammal through 
these pores, or, as the learned call them, the reUculcB of me 
skin. When the animal is in a quiet or quiescent state, the 
scent thrown off is moderate, but when the body is put into 
active motion, the exhalations firom it escape so rapidly that 
ihey form a kind of misty halo around it : and as the animal 
runs, these particles of scent float upon the air, and, according 
to its temperature, become slowly or quickly dissipated. 

The state of the ground has also a good deal to do with scent, 
but not so much, i am inclined to think, as is generally sux>- 
posed. I have known a canital scent often when the earth has 
Deen as hard as a brick ; ana what old sportsman has not seen 
hounds running fast during the month of March in a cloud of 
dust ? In the cub-hunting season, also, during a hot September, 
hoimds will run breast high in coverts of highvooody where there 
is nothing to hold the scent, and the ground underneath is as 
dry and hard as a parched pea. Again, I must admit that when 
the earth has been over-saturated with rain, the finest pasture 
limd sometimes will not hold a good scent, but it will often im- 
prove when hounds come upon fighter soil, and sometimes even 
over faUows. To constitute a perfect scenting day, both the 
ground and the air should be in a temperate state j but, as a 
general rule, I would pin my faith chiefly on the state of the 
atmosphere. 

Look again at a pack of hounds crossing a river on a good 
scenting day ; they throw their tongues cheerfully as they breast 
the torrent, but it is idle to suppose that the quickly flowing 
waters can hold a scent; the water in which the fox has laved 
himself has long since passed away, and is hastening perhaps a 
mile in advance to add its tributary volume to the mwity 
ocean. But, gently wafted over the stream, the scent of the 
flying fox is borne on the soft breeze to greet the olfiBtctory 
nerves of the struggling pack, and guide them to the wished-for 
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bank. When hounds run up wind, with heads up and sterns 
down, the scent is said to be breast high, but it is more than 
that, it is head high — ^that is, the particles of scent float over the 
heads of the hounds as well. If not, how is it that the last 
hound in the pack throws his tongue as eagerly as the first. 
Were it only breast hich, the bodies of the first few couples, 
interposing between the scent and their companions, would 
entirely absorb these floating particles,* as the scent of their own 
bodies must overcome the scent of the fox, and render it unin- 
telligible or unattainable to those forming the rear rank. 

This may be seen in the conduct of hounds upon a bad scent- 
ing day, where there is onlv what we call a pad Kent; that is, 
a scent left chiefly by the^oo^ of the fox. There is then no merry 
crv of honnds ; but the Solons of the pack alone, with slow and 
solemn notes, proclaim the welcome news to their other mute 
and less sage mends, that their game is forward. See how the 
young and dashing spirits, ever roremost and fiercest in the fray 
when a burning scent calLs only for the exercise of limb and 
tongue, now taJke their proi)er places in the rear, and wait for 
wiser and older heads to guide them. See with what eagerness 
they press when some old warrior points out and notes the 
fedling track. Forward they fljr, with burning zeal, to aid their 
well-known leader ; but it avails not. Too intricate the web, 
which wisdom and experience can alone unravel. I have seen 
also (and I dare say many an old sportsman can bear me tes- 
timony) hounds running hard up one side of a hedge, when the 
fox had gone up the other. 

During a hard frost, when the day is not bright, there is also 
a good scent; but if the sun has much power, it is quickly dis- 
persed. There are few sportsmen who have not seen hounds 
running hard up the shaav side of a hill, where the hoar frost 
was lying, but when they had crossed to the sunny side there 
has scarcely been any scent at aU. It has also been generally 
laid down as a rule, that when the earth is saturated with rain, 
there is little prospect of a good scent ; but we have only to go 
badL to the season of 1852 and 1853 for evidence to conAite 
this opinion. Few, I should imagine, can recollect a more 
thoroughly drenching time jfrom October to February ; and yet, 
I will venture to say, no man can call to mind a better scenting 
one. It was of little import in what quarter the wind might be 
—whether north, south, east, or west, — ^from all quarters alike 
the rain descended in almost unceasing torrents. The quick- 
silver also continued very low ; yet notwithstanding, through- 
out this deluge, in all countries alike — ^whether high or low, 
rich or pooi^-the scent continued good invariably. But we 
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mnst also remember that the weather was, dnrmg this period, 
unusually mild, and the days as genial as in the spring of the 
year. "Water, when at a certain temperature^ has also an attrac- 
tive and, I conceive, a retentive power. This may be tested bv 
placing a basin fiill of water in a room recently painted ; it will 
soon be impregnated with the effluvium aridng from the paint, 
thoi]^h all the doors and windows are wide open. Over rapidly- 
flowing streams, however, there can be no scent but that whidi 
hangs on the air, or may be wafted across from the opijosite 
bank, and sometimes none at all beyond the pad scent, wmch is 
left on the brink where the fox has taken the water. 

I have often seen hounds run down to a river, cast up and 
down the bank to satisfy themselves the fox was not on their 
side, then return to the point to which they had carried the 
scent, and at once dash into the current. This has been on bad 
scenting days, when there has not been sufficient scent across the 
stream to direct them over it. There is an opinion entertained 
by many good sportsmen, and I have known masters of hounds 
hold the same, that when a fox lingers in the chase, he leaves a 
stronger scent behind him than when running fast. This is not^ 
in my opinion, however, the case, but just the reverse. I write 
from observation, although it does not very often hapi)en that 
we have opportunities of testing this by ocular demonstration ; 
yet, upon one or two occasions, I have witnessed such an occur- 
rence, and I will relate an instance of it. 

We found a good fox, upon a fair scenting day, at the extre- 
mity of our vale country, and ran him for more than an hour at 
a rattling pace, through the entire length of the grass-land, and 
awaVj then, for the open downs. The casualties that occurred 
in this chase, over very stiff enclosures, told tales upon our field ; 
and before we began to ascend a steep and long hill leading on 
to the downs, the company with the hounds had become very 
select, numbering only about half-ardozen of our best riders. 
The lew last fences before leaving the vale were of a heart- 
rending description, with ditches wide and deep enough to hold 
man and horse, and many were the occupants they found. My 
friend Bob, being of the wetter weight order, found some of 
them quite as much as he could grapple with on his big brown 
horse, who had begun to cry " bellows to mend ; * and being up to 
a wrinkle or two, ne had selected as his companion a sporting 
character of some celebrity in our hunt, who, from his rather 
unprepossessing appearance, had obtained the sobriquet (^ 
" Beauty.** Bod had been sailing along with hia companion, 
prudently giving him the lead as pioneer over these tremendous 
yawneiSy under the pretence that nia own horsa was nearly, if 
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not quite beaten ; and his friend " Beauty" was not a little de- 
lighted at the idea of being bear leader to so renowned a sports- 
man as Bob, little dreaming for what purpose he was allowed 
to hold this prominent position. They had travelled for some 
time thus cosily together, when such a poser presented itself 
that "Beauty" was staggered at its appearance, and would have 
turned tail had he been so permittea Turning round to Bob, 
he expressed his unwillingness to keep the -first place anv 
longer, and doubted his power of accomplishing the hard task 
set before him. "Oh! it is nothing particular for a light 
weight like you," cried Bob ; " you are as sure to get over it as 
I am to be pounded ; go along, it wont do to be craning when 
the hounds are runmng into their fox. Go along, I say, and 
don't be chicken-hearted, just now, at any rate." He needed no 
more. Poor " Beauty " plucked up his courage, and went at it. 
as men do sometimes in desperation, with his eyes shut ; and 
when he opened them a«ain, ne discovered himself lying at the 
bottom of a ditch the other side, deep enough to hold a team of 
horses, with his ^dlant old gi^y just uncomfortably enough 
atop of him! "Beauty," as it may reasonably be expected, 
sung out as lustily as he could (his voice being at no time par- 
ticularly strong, and just then, from the superincumbent pres- 
sure npon his respiratory- organs, rather a squeak) to his fnend 
Bob for assistance out of his perilous, and by no means enviable, 
situation ; and I should imagine Bob*s rejoinder must have 
been highly consolatory to his friend in his awkward predica- 
ment. "Lie still, 'Beauty,' or it will be the worse for you," 
saying which, he crammed his horse at the place, and cleared 
ditch, "Beauty," and the old grey altogether. Bob, however, 
though in a great hurry, turned round to another following, and 
consigned his friend to his care, and a team of horses was soon 
in requisition to extricate "Beauty's" horse, as well as others. 
Amongst these a dandy of the first water stood surveying his 
prostrate steed through his eye-glass, — "Eh ! upon my life this 
IS an awkward aflair, — 160 guineas' worth of good horse-flesh at 
the bottom of that infernal dyke, heels upwajrds. Lucky, how- 
ever, I ain't under him, — spout my dancing for the next month 
to come ; bad enough with this wiper across nose and cheek-* 
wouldn't face the gals in this pliant for a cool hundred. Con- 
found these agriculturists, with their drains and dykes ! Hil- 
loa-ho ! — Huirah 1 Farmer, lend us a hand, my fine fallow : 
quick, will you, or Nosegay will be stifled." In another spot 
lay the extended form of as good a mare as ever entered a 
hunting-field, but this was destined to be her last Her owner 
was more remarkable for the attention he paid to his own 
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creature comforts, than to any consideration he had for the 
dumb animals which, unfortunately, came under his dominion. 
He lost a valuable hunter by her not being up to the mark, and 
she^ poor thing, a hard master, with the sacrifice of her life. 
Tour humble servant had also a narrow escape £rom a ducking. 
A sporting baronet, well-known at the "Uomer" as a great 
patron of the turf, and equally well-known in the hunting-field 
as a first-rate performer and stanch friend to hounds, was riding 
with him and another " thrusting scoundrel," as my friend Bob 
designated all hard riders. A stiff and hi^h bullfinch presented 
itself, which the baronet and his friend, being both light weights, 
declined encountering, taking their choice of the gate which lea 
out of the field. Not oeing over partial to timber jumping with 
a blown horse, I preferred the chance of a good switching 
through the quickset, to that of breaking the top bar of the 
gate, with the additional prospect of a squelcher the other side, 
and held my own course. As the baronet and his friend got upon 
higher ground in riding for the gate, they caught sight of a 
sweet purling brook on the other side of the fence I was going 
at, but which to me on the fiat was invisible. Some men never 
spare their friends for the sake of making a good pun, and 
others a bet. Instead of warning me of my danger, he coolly 
turned round to his companion, and, just as 1 had put my horse 
at the place, this exclamation greeted my ears, — " Ten to five he 
don't clear it, — will you take itT The notice came too late for 
me ; but I had time to take my feet out of the stirrups, and 
prepare for the worst. Mv horse, although a capital brook 
lumper, could not clear the brook and fence together, from not 
being prepared for both, and his chest came dash against the 
bank ; at the same instant, with the rein in' my hand, I threw 
myself over his neck; but the horse's head, m falling back, 
struck rae on the breast, and turned me right over on my back. 
The bank inclining to the water's ed^e, I lay for a moment help- 
less ; every movement I made diminishing my slippery position 
on terra fit'tna. At last, by an effort, I turned over on my face, and 
at the expense of a dip to my shoulders, scrambled out. Hie 
sporting baronet and his friend must have witnessed the whole 
affair; but their motto was, vestigia nulla retrorsum. We 
were, however, all soon right, up, and at it again ; and none the 
worse, either horse or rider, for this refresher. Upon leaving 
the vale, we had to encounter a very steep and long hill, which 
took the lastp uff out of our horses ; in fact, we were all reduced 
to a walk. The fox was in view before us, leisurely ascending 
the steep side, and occasionally stopping an(i looking back. The 
scent became worse^ and the hounds were absolutely hunting 
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bim in view, although they did not see him themselves, and 
here I observed that, where the fox lingered, the scent more par- 
ticularly failed. The scene was a most exciting one, and 
desperate efforts were made with whip and spur, bv the choice 
number who witnessed it, to ur»e their panting steeds to greater 
exertions, each struggling for the first place ; out nothing could 
be effected boyond a scrambling jog trot, and the wisest of the 
party iumped off and led their horses. A gallant cap>tain on a 
csLpitsS hunter, of which he had used to boast tliat, if ever so 
tired, a shake of the rein would rouse him to renewed action, 
was here jeered by a rival brewer, who generally bore him 
company. "Now, Captain, is your time, shake his head a bit, 
for his tail has been shaking like the pendulum of a clock for 
the last ten minutes ; you can*t think how regularly it goes ; it 
would do to keep time at the Horse Guards." " Come, none of 
your nonsense, thou vender of stout; your nag looks as if he 
had just come out of the mash-tub, and as for liis carcase, it 
rattles like an empty beer barrel." Fox-hunters are generally a 
cheerful set of men, particularly when things go well, and here 
we had the prospect of a brilliant finish to our sporting run, 
and hard work over as stiff a vale as ever was crossed. On the 
top of the hill our gallant fox stopped, sat up for a second or 
two to survey his pursuers, and then disappeared over the 
brow. Every man now strove hard for the lead, and we were 
soon on the summit^ with the hounds streaming away once 
more with an improving scent. For a few ujinutes the fox kept 
on the high ground, with his head to the wind ; then stretched 
bravely away over the open downs for a ^orse covert, about four 
miles distant. Klnowing his point, I Itept my eye forwwd, 
and soon observed a dark object, in size and appearance like a 
crow, skimming over the surface of the ground. This I knew 
to be our fox; and, with a cry to my companions of " yonder he 
goe^" pointing in the direction with my whip, and a cheer to 
the hounds^ their heads were np and sterns down, and away we 
rattled, as if running for the Sfc. Leger. With recovered wind 
and emulous spirits, our horses appeared to have forgotten their 
previous labours in the vale below, and a most exciting race 
ensued for a mile and a half over this fine elastic turf, when the 
whoo-whoop resounded over as gallant an animal as ever wore 
a brusL Some may think the reason the hounds went so slow 
tip the hill was because they were blown, and not from a failure 
of scent; but this was not the case. They had crossed two or 
three arable fields before reaching the base of the hill, and here 
they experienced a sufiicient check to recover their wind, but 
where the fox lingered was on the turf, and therefore better 
holding ground. 
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All professionals are aware that the scent of the hunted fox 
is inferior to that of one fresh found ; and this may arise from 
one of two causes, or both— ^owness of movement, or exhaus- 
tion of the bodily exhalations. This is only or chiefly per- 
ceptible when a fox, which has been hard pressed for some 
time, has been enabled by a sudden check, or other to him 
fayourable circumstances, to slacken his pace, and loiter before 
the hounds. When running into woodlands, after a severe 
chase over the open, I have repeatedly witnessed this change of 
scent with our hunted fox ; by running short, lying down, and 
hunting the hounds, he is enabled to throw tnem off the line, 
and husband his remaining strength by these manoeuvres, when 
he has no longer the power to run before them. I have often 
seen a fox thus loitering, and then lie down and rest himself at 
fiill length, when quite beaten, until the hounds were nearly 
close upon him j but I never ooserved an improvement in scent 
upon this x)articular ground, but quite the reverse. In my 
younger days, I always fancied the slower the movement of the 
animal, the better the scent ; but experience has convinced me, 
such is not the fact. The reason is, that from all animals in a 
state of repose or in very slow motion, there is little effluvia 
from the body, but with an increase of action, there* is also an 
increase of scent Were a fox to remain quietly in his kennel, 
the chances would be, that the hounds would pass him by ; ana 
how offcen is this the case ; much oftener than we are aware of 
How frequentlv have foxes been drawn over and viewed, after 
hounds have left the covert ; but how many escape during a 
season in this manner, no one can telL From a horse in good 
condition when ^lloped sharply, the perspiration will escape 
in streams^ but if pulled up and allowed to walk, he will soon 
become qmte cool again. The case is the same with the fox 
when pressed by hounds, and obliged to put his best leg fore- 
most, but, if given time, he will soon become cool, and jog 
leisurely along with little exertion. 



CHAPTER XXXVL 



Is a fox a ffood judge of scent ? — ^Method of catduflgr his game— A Yisit to 
De vnie— Stoat and rabbit — J>og foxes in the spring of the year — ^Effect 
of heat upon them* 

Foxes have been said, by some acute writers^ to be good 
judges of scent^ and therefore make themselves scarce on good 
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scenting days, the reason assigned why they shonld be so being 
that they catch their prey by hunting. The conclusion from 
such premises, that a fox must therefore know a ^ood scenting 
day from a bad one, as applicable to his own individual case, is 
not quite so comprehensible to my obtuse understanding as I 
could wish. It is a mystery, perhaps, appertaining to the theory 
of the noble science in which I am not yet sufficiently instructed 
myself and therefore cannot enlighten my readers. Stoats and 
weasels I have seen hunting down their game, until they are 
entirely worn out by running ; and I have seen Mr. Stoat run 
into his fox (i, e., rabbit) in the open, as thoroughly beaten and 
done up as a hare before a pack of beadles; but m all my excur- 
sions, both by day and twilight, and also under the pale moon's 
silvery rays — although I have met Mr. Wiley occasionally 
'' by moomight alone, and have seen him perform many and 
dever antics in various ways — ^I have never yet witnessed any 
attempts on his part to run down his game by nose. That he 
possesses very strongly-developed organs of smelling, I freely 
admit ; and this wiU be readily granted by all who have the 
honour of Mr. Wiley's acquaintance, without requirinff Mr. De 
Ville to examine his pericranium, which Mr. De Vifle would 
himself most probably decline to experiment upon, at least op 
the cranium of a living specimen. 

I had once the folly to submit my own caput to the manipu- 
lations of this professor of the occult science of craniology, more 
for the satisfaction of a country friend — or acquaintance rather; 
for Mends are rarcB aves in all times, if you except the wor- 
shippers of Mammon, who stick close enough to a man as long 
as ne is well to do in the world. Those two lines, which, as a 
boy at school I read in my Ddectus, have often struck me in 
after life, as showing how true an estimate the Latin poet had 
formed of human nature, equally applicable to all ages :-* 

Donee erUfelix wultos numerdbis amicos; 
Tem^pora tifiterint nubila toUu erit, 

which; for the benefit of those who are not acquainted with 
sudi lingo, may be translated thus : — 

''Whilst suxishine lasts, jcyu will count many noses. 
But when dark clouds arise, the street-door closes.'* 

" Not at home, sir," when, having seen your friend enter his 
house in Qrosvenor Square, you hasten to catch him at home. 
Knocking at the door, the powdered lacquey makes his appear- 
ance. You inquire if your mend Mr. Nemo is within. " Not 
at home, sir," is the answer. *' Why, I saw him enter only a 
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minute ago." Still the same stiff denial, "Not at home, fdr* 
How forcibly do those beautiful lines of Lord Byron occur to 
me 83 the truest though most severe censure ever passed on 
boasting mankind : — 

" Oh, man ; thoa feeble tenant of an hour, 
Debased by Blayery, or corrupt by power ; 
Who knows thee well must auit thee with disgusl^ 
Degraded mass of animated auat ! 
Thy lore is lust, thy finendship all a cheats 
Thy smiles hypocrisy, thy woras deceit." 

Well, my curious friend having heard a great deal of the 
celebrated De Ville, wished me (as shy country maidens do 
when they submit their fair palms to the scrutiny of some 
itinerant SWptian prophetess) to have my secret fEdungs exhi- 
bited as well as his own. Nothing like having a companion 
to be experimented upon also. Down the Strand we toddled, 
therefore, to the den of the mighty necromancer. I must go 
first, of course, and when my companion had heard all that 
could be said of my character, then his cranium should be sub- 
mitted for scrutiny. It needed little art to tell my failings — 
that I was a sort of WiH Careless — ^viewing all things comeur 
de rose — sanguine in my expectations — and oeUeving all men to 
be honest and sincere. I was told, also, that my ^ood nature 
would lead me into many troubles, out of which I must 
trust to my own wits to aeliver me. De Ville was a true 
prophet. 

Awhile since I was writing of stoats running down their 
game by scent. This very da,y a case in point has just come 
partly under my own observation. Taking a stroll by the side 
of a large wood, I met with a woodman at work. One of my 
terriers being attracted to his wallet, which lay on the hedge, 
began scratching at it. " Oh ! musn't tear my bag, little dog, 
said the man, "There's something more than bread there, my 
friend," I replied, " or my dog would not have noticed it." " Ana 
80 there is, sir, that's true enough ; there's a rabbit in it," 
"Well," I said, "how did he get there f "Why, in rather a 
curious wajr. I wur a sitting down under the wood hedge, 
eating my bit of bread, when I hears a bit of a rustling, and out 
comes Muster Bunny m a terrable fluster, dash out into the 
fielcL and good cause he had to be in a hurry, when who should 
be dose arter him but Mr. Stoat as brisk as a bee — who but 
he." "Well," I said, "what thenf "Why, sur^ the rabbit 
takes out straight ahead into the open field, but Mr. Stoat wur 
too nimble for un, and cotched Mr. Bunny afore he could reach 
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f other end — liow hur did go — ^'twere like a greyhound coursing 
a hare." " WeU," I said, " why did you not run up and kill the 
stoat as well V* " Wait a bit, sur," said the man, with a know- 
ing look, ''Mr. Stoat don't do I any harm, and Pm a thinking 
he aint the worst friend Pve got in the world by a good deal — 
this ba'ant the first rabbit I have had by *un, but I wur a little 
too quick upon 'un t'other day." " How so f* " Why, I seed 
'un running down a rabbit as usual, when I runs up and cries 
halves rather too quick like, for Mr. Stoat bolts off one way, and 
the rabbit t'other.* 

This brings me back to the point from which I have been as 
usual digressing^ with my "Will Careless" sort of rambling 
propensities, which, as Mr. De Yille said, are strongly developed 
on my unfortunate cranium. Now, then, for Mr. Wiley's moon- 
light excursions in search of a supper. On one point I am 
tolerably well convinced — ^that he does not kill his game by 
nmning or hunting it down. Mr. Wiley takes things rather 
more coolly, and in his proceedings exhibits unmistakeable 
traits of the artful dodger. Silently and stealthiljr emerging 
from the wood hedge, he sits u^, as a man would in his easy 
chair, and first puts on his considering cap. Before him, scat- 
tered over the neld, rabbits and hares are feeding, in happy 
ignorance of their wily foe's propinquity. His plans are soon 
laid, and, having fixed upon the victim best suited to his taste, 
he thus proceeds ; he creeps slowly forward, with his body 
crouching to the ground towards ms prey. If the rabbit is 
startled^ it raises itself on its hind legs and looks around — ^the 
fox is instantly on the ground, lying as still as death. Again 
the rabbit feeds ; again with slow and silent steps, still crouch- 
ing, his crafty foe approaches. The rabbit starts, and stamps 
on the ground. The fox instantly raises himself erect — ^tiiat 
form and eye once seen, the wretched rabbit quails beneath 
them, and tries to hide himself by lying close to the earth. It 
is enough — ^Mr. Wiley now knows his victim is secure — creeping 
forward again in a crouching manner, he slowly nears his 
frightened prey, and when within a few paces, suddenly raising 
himself, makes his fatal spring. 

When a fox runs up wind, lie has generally some object in 
Tiew. either a head oi eartljs, a drain, or some favourite covert, 
and ne will make every effort to gain it. He does not turn 
down wind from any knowledge that the scent is less, but 
because the pressure from without is less with the wind than 
against it. With the wind behind him, he can judge also of 
the distance between himself and his pursuers. When the pack 
are far behind, a fox often loiters by the way, jogging leisurely 
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along, and sometimes stopping to listen. This is the case when 
he has been forced from ms own native covert, and has there- 
fore no particular point to make ; he will then endeavour to 
shake on the hounds by running wide rings, and making back 
to his favourite haunts again. 

^ In the months of February and March dog foxes travel long 
distances to meet their ladies fair, and we have then the best 
runs. At those times, however, I have sometimes found that 
the old dog foxes were weak, from being so much on foot, and 
from want, also, of food, having their attention almost wholly 
engrossed by other matters. Foxes, also, at this particular 
season of the year, often have severe battles. A woodman once 
told me that, upon going early in the morning to his work, he 
found two dog foxes fighting so savagely, that they did not 
notice his approach, and that he might have killed one or both 
with his heavy walking-stick. I remember, with a hot sun the 
beginning of March, killing a brace of fine dog foxes in the 
same day, which came very unexpectedly to hand, and this I 
attribute to their being nearly fagged out before they were 
found by the homids. Nothing tells so much upon a fox as 
heat, and although a glaring sun and keen wind m the month 
of March are prejudicial to scent, knowing well the effect pro- 
duced bv heat on the fox, I would always persevere, and trust 
to the chapter of accidents to carry me through, scent or no 
scent, until we succeeded at last in overhauling Mr. Beynard — 
often in a very unexpected manner. 

Li a future chapter I shall endeavour to relate how foxes 
were once brought to book by a master of fox-hounds without 
any scent at all, and how they were made to break covert by 
another without any hounds. Clever, indeed, must we ail 
admit Mr. Wilev to be, when the brains of so many heads 
have been racked to outwit him, and little is the fair play he 
meets with. 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 



GreyhoTind foxes — Xord Dmmlanrig'B run — ^Propoeed show of fox-hounds at 
Tattersall's, as well as advertisements of staluons — ^Adrantages of a Club 
—Choice of a President — ^Prize»— Changing foxes — ^Finish of a run in ■ 
the dark — Strange place of refuge for a fox — ^A first-rate whipper-in of 
even more consequence than a first-rate huntsman — Scene m aladj^s 
drawing room — ^Itefuge in the chimney,, and successful dialodgment. 

Over heath and moorland there is generally a capital scent, 
and in such countries the best and stoutest running foxes are 
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found principally of the old greyhound sort. They have often 
long distances to go for food^nd the fresh mountain breezes 
add vigour to their frames. The famous run so lately recorded 
by Lord Drumlanrig proves the distance these fine mountain 
foxes will run : it also proves my assertion, that a good pack of 
hounds, on a fair scenting day, will kill, unaasigted, the best fox 
that ever wore a brush. I quite agree with Mr. Delin6 Badcliffe, 
that it is the finest run in the annals of sporting, either of the 
pnresent or by-gone days. The runs we see and hear of con- 
tinually as the runs of the season, your five-and-forty minutes, 
hour-and-ar-half, &a, averaging some ten to fifteen miles dis- 
tance, are but as pigmies compared to this mighty giant I felt 
all my ardour revive when reading this unprecedented perform- 
ance of thirty miles being traversed by this gallant pack, 
with its glorious termination ; and in my youncer days I 
would certainly have gone even so far north to have had a 
peep at them. 

We have column after column of winning greyhounds, names, 
pedigrees, and colours ; but the name of a high-bred fox-hound 
— superior in every respect to a greyhound as fox-hunting is to 
coursing — never makes its appearance in print— and why not ? 
Are not the votaries of the noble science as two to one, in com- 
parison of coursers ? I mean no offence, neither do I intend any 
reflection upon my friends of the leash, or their long dogs. 
Every man to his taste. Coursing is a very quiet, gentlemamy 
amusement, and I admire a handsome greyhound as much as 
any one can. But I could never femcy coursing after fox- 
hunting. It is like small beer after the finest champagne. 

I would suggest to the proprietor of BelTs Life,' a,t the begin- 
ning of each season, to request the huntsman of every old- 
established pack to send a snort list of their stallion hounds, 
not more than ludf-Ordoxen, with their names, ages, pedigrees, 
and height. This list would not occupy more space ^an the 
column generally assigned to fixtures during the hunting 
season, and if published at the end of October, before the 
regular hunting commences, it would be a capital way to com- 
mence business in that line. It must also be very acceptable to 
all masters of fox-hounds, as well as the lovers of the sport. I 
name October because it is at least a good month before the 
coupling season begins, and it would enable masters of hounds 
to send to any favourite blood in distant kennels, now that the 
facilities of travelling are so great I have myself in past 
times^ sent my bitches nearly 200 miles, with a man, horse, and 
light cart, to a favourite keuneL That distance may now be 
accomplished in about eight hours, and for a tenth part of the 
expense. 
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We have seldom an opportunity of knowing what elements 
distant kennels are comp(»sed o£ Buns are recorded, it is true, 
of almost every pack, and there is generally a monstrous deal of 
trash mixed up with them also about splendid packs of hounds, 
when, perhaps, half of them are like turnspits. Then we hear 
of the darlings (not Grace Darlings, many of them, I'll warrant), 
beauties, and every hyperbole that can be made available to 
laud their favourites to the skies — ^flying like pigeons, &c., &c 
This is all very fine and may be all very true, perhaps ; but I 
should just like to have a look at these paragons, and so would, 
I dare affirm, many more. Nothing is more easy. We have a 
grand cattle show in London, and great poultry exhibitions. 
There are also little shows of long-eared rabbits, shows of ter- 
riers, and shows of spaniels, and why not an annual show of 
fox-hounds at Tattersall's 9 

The plan I would suggq^- is this— that each master of fox- 
liounds should send a couple of young iinentered hounds, dog and 
bitch, of his own breeding (say two or three days before the 
Epsom Meeting), with their feeders ; but, first and foremost as 
nothing can be done without a dinner, let every master of lox- 
Lounds subscribe a couple of sovereigns annually to a fox- 
hunting club, to meet at the Clarendon, or anv other place 
which may be considered more eligible. A president should be 
chosen. Probably either the Duke of Beaufort or the Duke of 
Butland would not refuse their services to promote so laudable 
an object. For a guinea per head an excellent dinner could be 
provided, with a sufficient allowance of wine. There are now 
advertised in BdVs Life about seventy packs of fox-hounds — 
say that only fifty subscribed. We have, then, 100^ to com- 
mence with. If all appeared at the dinner, there would be 50£ 
expended. I would, however, admit a few others, if considered 
expedient, by tickets* We have, then, 50/. to expend in pre- 
miums These I would award somewhat after tliis fashion — 
two priae goblets to the best two couples of hounds, the first 
of 102l, the second of 521; a silver medal or two for others. I 
would also distribute 10/. among the feeders. We have iJien 
20/. left for extra expenses. 

A judge or judges should be appointed, to decide on the 
merits of the hounds, and their awards to be ffiven after the 
dinner, and the prizes distributed. The annual subscriptions 
to be forwarded to the Editor of JB<?/r« Lifsy who would, I have no 
doubt, receive them, and lend his able assistance to the secre- 
tary to cany out the arrangements about the dinner, prizes, &c 
The formation of such a club would be most desirabla Bv it 
all disputed points might be settled as to hunting rights, kc, 
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and good and sound rules laid down. Something more than 
mere custom has been long required, for seldom does a season 
pass without some little emewte among masters of hounds 
touching claims to coverts, which, were a club once established, 
might be referred to its decision, and thus all angry feelings be 
allied. 

Tie formation of such a dub would be a new era in the 
sporting world. There might also be a fund established for 
deserving huntsmen, whippers-in, and feeders, when out of 
place or m reduced circumstances. The sight of twenty couples 
of the finest young fox-hounds in England would be worth 
travelling a good many miles to witness, and would attract as 
many visitors nearly as the 2iOological Gardens. An admission 
fee might be taken on one day, which would make up a fund 
for the feeders. The dinner would render distant masters of 
hounds better acquainted, and " amid the feast of reason and 
the flow of soul," all would go merry as a marriage bell. Thus 
much at present on this subject, which I leave for the con- 
sideration of masters of hounds. 

I will now change the venue to changing foxes, which is about 
as unpleasant a contretemps as can occur to an ardent huntsman 
or an eager pack of hounds. You have been running your fox, 
found late m the day, perhaps, for an hour with a holding 
scent, when, on reaching Hazel wood, the scent becomes wonder^- 
'fully improved, and the hounds are in full cry, ringing merrily 
round the covert Now we shall have him — ^how close they 
stick to him— it will soon be all up with Mr. Eeynard. Such 
thougbts as these pass quickly and excitingly through the 
huntsman's head ; when, over the drive, instead of a beaten fox, 
with his brush draggling on the ground, another light and airy 
form bounds across at a springy with all his blushing honours 
thick upon him. Your heart sickens at the sight of this unex' 
pected vision, at least mine has often upon such an occasion. 
It is a regular damper. For a second or two I have sat upon 
my horse as if entranced. You see at once that your hunted 
fox has gone on, and you are left the pleasant altematiye of 
perhaps fruitlessly attempting to recover a good fox, with a 
worse scent than you had ten minutes ago, even supposing you 
can stop the hounds — ^which is very doubtful — or the agreeable 

Srospect of bciug beaten by the gay gentleman who is now 
ancing before your half-tired pack, and appears strong enough 
to run till midnight. Perhaps, while you are deliberating how 
to proceed, and racking your brains to little purpose, a view 
hailoo from the further end of the covert settles this knotty 
point for you at once^ and you are obliged to follow your hounds 
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with about as pleasurable sensations as a boy would entertain 
upon returning to school late in the holidays, when he antici- 
pates either a flogging or an imposition for being last of his 
class. 

I remember upon one occasion, particularly, crossing the line 
of a fresh fox late in the day, who led us a proper dance across 
country, then over some downs, and, just as it became dark, 
into the stiffest vale of our grass country. Stopping the hounds 
was out of the question ; for some time we could not get near 
them, and when we did it was so dark that we could not see 
them, and their cry was our only guide. The fox appeared, 
from his mode of running at last, to be quite as much in tiie 
dark as ourselves. The last point he had made was for a head 
of earths, which were closed, and being foiled in this, he tried 
to foil the hounds bv short running in some small enclosuresi 
Jim, being mounted on a white horse, took the lead, and 1 was 
^bA enouffh to follow him, his horse being fresher than mine. 
OccasionsJly, a crashing, groaning sound reached my ears, with 
a loud ^* come up ** from J im, as ne floundered through a ditch, 
on the other side of a strong bullflncher, with a caution to me 
in his wake. ''Take care, sir, there's a nasty place the other 
side." We scrambled on in this manner for about twenty 
minutes, when the fox took refuge in some out-buildings behind 
a gentleman's house, close to a large market town. Having^ 
obtained a lanthom m)m the servant, we found the hounds in' 
the Hottse ojf Commons, underneath which Mr. Beynard had 
ensconced mmself in anything but a bed of roses. Dislodging 
him from such a place, without breaking up the floor, being 
out of the question^ we " left him alone in his dory," having 
then just twenty miles to toddle home in the dark. 

A good ear is of essential service to a huntsman, without 
which he cannot be a complete master of his art When hoimds 
are running their fox in covert, a fine ear will enable him to 
distinguish the distance between them, and detect in a moment 
any alteration in the scent If he is on good terms with his 
fox when he enters the covert, there is not so much likelihood of 
the hounds changing, but if with a bad scent, and the hounds 
suddenly begin running hard, he should be then on the alert^ as 
the chances are there is a fresh fox before them. A hunted fox 
will never allow hounds to get near him, as long us he has the 
power to keep out of their way. The scent of the hunted fox 
also is verv inferior to that of one fresh found, and this will 
direct an oDservant huntsman. Upon these occasions it is that 
the services of a clever whipper-in are of the greatest use. He 
will get forward to the end of the covert before the hounds 
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enter it, and be careful not to halloo any fax but the hunted 
one. Snould the hounds carry the scent through, he wiU signal 
the huntsman, and keep forward with the hounds until his 
arrivaL 

Beckford says he would rather have a first-rate whipper-in 
and a secondary huntsman, than vice versa, I quite agree with 
him in this remark. A whipper-in has quite as many oppor- 
tunities of showing his talents as a huntsman, and upon him 
often depends the successful termination of a hard days work. 
With him also rests, to a very great extent, the steadiness of 
the hounds. A clever whipper-in will at once discern the 
hunted fox from a fresh one ; whereas a stupid fellow will 
halloo the first fox he views, and bring the hounds into more 
difficulties than he has the sense to get them out ofl 

There have been times when I have been almost deceived 
myself in the appearance of the hunted fox, in dry weather 
particularly; and his last efifbrts to escape are sometimes 
astonishing. I remember once, after a severe chase, running a 
fox into a gentleman's kitchen garden, the wall of which was 
about ten feet high. Over this he went, apparently as fresh as 
when he was first found ; but he made no further efforts, and 
lay down among some cabbages until the hounds picked him 
up. Another ran to the top of a house, and remained on the 
roof till the hounds made their appearance in the yard below. 
He then made a spring at the chimney stack, which he suc- 
ceeded in gaining, and bolted down the flue. The house was 
three stories high, which he ascended by first jumping on to 
some buildings adjoining. It was occupied by two maiden 
ladies, who were sitting m the room, into which Mr. Heynard 
made his entree down the chimney, covered with soot. The 
consternation of the ladies may be easier, imagined than de- 
scribed. ^ The screams thev uttered at the unexpected visit of 
such an intruder, begrimed with soot as he was, and from such 
a quarter, scared the fox so much, that, after taking a turn 
round the room, he bolted again up the flue — ^the ladies in their 
terror flying through the door at the same time, and screaming 
for assistance. In a moment the whole house was in an uproar, 
and the first flight of riders coming up, soon added to the 
confusion. 

One more zealous than the rest, a hard rider, as well as a 
very handsome fellow — who went by the name ot " Handsome 
Jack** — gained admittance at the front door, and with him and 
two or three others, the. hounds idso rushed in^ and took pos- 
session. The ladies fled down to the lower re^ons, leaving to 
their domestics^ who were all women, the ejection of these un- 
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welcome visitors as they best could. Besoms and brashes were 
pnt in r^idsition, but to little avail ; the hounds showed fights 
and, having gained possession of the drawing-room, held their 
ground, or rather their floor. " Handsome Jack," who waa 
quite a ladies' man, having, by his good looks and soft words, 
gained over the pretty housemaid, was seen looking out witl\ 
her, all smiles and good humour, at one window; and from 
another, some of the nounds, as if quite at home, were gazing 
down on their astonislied companions in the yard below. To 
dislodge Mr. Eeynard from his hiding-place was not, however, 
quite so eas^ a matter. The tongs were put into requisition^ 
but at the nrst nip the fox ascended higher. They then tried 
the broom, which Drought down lots of soot, so that Handsome 
Jack and his companions were very soon as black in the face as 
sweeps ; but Mr. Keynard would not come down. They then 
sent one of the hounds up the chimney, the whippers-in shut- 
ting the others outside the door. This had the desired effect, 
and in a few minutes down came hound and fox into the room 
below, with such a cloud of soot that it saved the fair ladies of 
the mansion the necessity of employing a chimney sweeper for 
the ensuing three months. " Oh dear, oh dear T exclaimed ^e 
pretty housemaid. '* the carpet is entirely ruined 1 What wiU 
my mistress say 1 " Oh, never mind, my dear," said Handsome 
Jack, **tlus don't happen everyday in the week." *'No, sir, 
once in one's life is quite enougn for such a job as this 
wiUbe." 

The fair complainant was remunerated for the trouble likely 
to ensue after this black affair, and the fox, having been 
secured, was taken into some meadows opposite, and turned 
adrift. Sufficient time was given him, and then the hounds 
laid on the scent, or rather track, for scent there was none at 
first from his worship, who presented the appearance of a nm- 
ning soot-bag. After he had well shaken himself however, and 
brushed through a fence or two, the hounds set to work running 
hard, and the whoo-hoop soon resounded over the late tenant of 
the chimney. 
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CHAPTER XXXVUX 

Bii&reiioe behreen -wild and woodland bred foxes— Difficulty flometimes ol 
making them break covert — ^Various experiments — The "black bitch" — 
Smoking them out — Chains and expenses in hunting establishments at 
the present day — Kennels in the grass countries — Sham and real friends 
to foxes— Vixen and cubs — ^Earth-stopping in March — ^Ihe whippers-in 
ought to Tint the earths— Episode of Jun. 

It is a general remark that woodland foxes afford tbe best chasea^ 
One reason is, that they always have a good start before the 
homids ; and another, that many of them are strangers there, 
and have a point in view to run nome to. Woodland bred foxes 
are often tiresome brutes, that will hold to the covert, and wear 
oat a pack of hounds, by ringing round and foiling the ground 
80 much that the hounds cannot press them. A capital master 
of hounds, who formerly hunted some very large woodlands, 
containing two or three thousand acres each, was once asked by 
a young and ardent sportsman, why he did not force the foxes 
to fly. ".Force them, indeed," excfidmed the indSgnant master, 
"force your grandmother to suck eggs !" 

Unless large woodlands are hunted nearly once a week 
throughout the season, the foxes bred there will not shift their 
quarters ; but as now-aniays the fashion or fancy is all for gal- 
loping and pace, the favourite places, such as smaU coverts, 
gorse% and spinneys, are often called upon — so often, indeed, 
that tne foxes take refuge in the big woods. To secure a good 
ran, therefore, you must go* away, if possible, with the first fox 
that breaks ; he is sure to be a stranger. 

A very famous master of fox-hounds, quite at the head of 
the list, some few years since, was so bothered in a large wood- 
land (where foxes abounded) by their always beating his hounds, 
that he had recourse to rather an unsportsmanlike method ot 
thinning their numbers, and bringing home a fox's head— we 
cannot say in triumph. The keeper had received orders to stand 
in some out of the way ride, where the foxes crossed, and after 
the hounds had been running their allotted time of two hours 
or so, and the coast was dear of riders in that direction, to give 
Mr. Reynard^ en ^fassarU, a salute in the rear, not for the pur- 
pose of helpmg mm on his already too fast career, but to stop 
it short at once by breaking one of his legs, or otherwise maim- 
ing him. 

Another master of hounds who was out one day in these 
woodlands hearing the report of a gun, and ohsermg his old 
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friend toddling off in that direction, smelt a rat, and, proceeding 

auietly on his track, overheard the following conversation with 
lie keeperl— " Well. William, did you tickle him a bitT "No, 
sir, I missed 'un clean, but better luck next time he comes 
round." This brother master, being a facetious fellow, used to 
remark afterwards of his friend's hounds that the black biich 
was the best hound in the pack. 

The gentleman who afterwards succeeded to these same 
covertSj having got together a new pack of hounds, found the 
same difficulty at first in making the foxes break covert ; but he 
adopted a different and much more merciful plan. He caused 
large fires to be lit, and kept burning during the night to scare 
them away. One of his field having joined Mr. Slowman's 
hunt was greeted by my old friend in his usual sarcastic man^ 
ner when things did not go to his liking :— " So, I find there is 
a new plan of making foxes break covert introduced into this 
part of the world ; they mu>ke them ovi r 

If I have at any time when writing of my visit to Mr. Slow- 
man's country appeared to bear heavily on my old and reverend 
friend, nothing was really further from my intention. He was. 
it is true, bigoted to his own pack of hounds, and for this 1 
applaud him. Every man who has a good pack of hounds in 
his own country, with a real sportsman at the head, should stick 
to them through thick and thin, and be cautious of changing 
them for new faces and new systems, which often disappoint 
the hopes of the most sanguine lovers of variety. His was a 

?ack of which any man ought to have been justly proud. 
Peculiarities he had, it is true, and who has not ? but this much 
I am bound to say of him, that he was one of the finest 
preachers, the best rider^ and the most stanch friend to fox- 
hunting that ever lived m any country, and long, long will it 
be ere we shall look on his like again. 

The system now pursued with these large woodlands is to 
hunt them generally once a weekand the foxes fly without the 
assistance of powder or smoke. (Die continual changes which 
almost yearly take place in the management of fox-hunting 
countries are prejudicial both to the hounds and to sport 
generally.^ Men of large fortune are often attracted by the edat 
of the thing to take the direction of a fashionable country, 
•which they as hastily resign when they find the weight of the 
burden they have imposed upon themselves. But there the 
mischief does not rest ; other and perhaps real sportsmen, and 
men of business habits (for the management of a pack of fox- 
hounds is a regular business, and requires men brought up from 
boyhood to that calling, if I may so express it, to be efiidently 
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and properly conducted), are deterred, by the ruinous expendi- 
ture of their unsophisticated predecessor, to attempt the reduc- 
tion of things to their proper level, with the inevitable result of 
those unfair comparisons which will be drawn between his 
management and the splendid and lavish expenditure of the 
late master. It has been truly said, that what is worth doing 
at all is worth doing well. This is particularly applicable to a 
fox-hunting establishment, but I should be doincf little service 
to the cause of the noble science were I to withhold my decided 
disapprobation.of the extravagant manner in which many hunt- 
ing establishments are conducted, and I feel assured that every 
true sportsman and ardent lover of this our national sport will 
agree with me in these remarks. 

About twenty years ago I made a tour with a friend through 
grass countries, and visited all the great establishments of that 
day. The Duke of Rutland's, Duke of Grafton's, Lords Lons- 
dale's and Fitzwilliam's, and tne Quom kennels : but there was 
no appearance in any of them of ostentatious display or unneces- 
sary expenditure. The kennels of the Duke of Grafton and 
Lord Fitzwilliam struck me as absolutely deficient in due accom- 
modation for the fine packs of hounds they contained, the 
lodging-houses being little better than those 1 have seen occu- 
pied by a pack of harriers ; but the studs of horses were magni- 
ficent, such animals as are rarely seen in the provincial countries. 
From these kennels, however, and a very few others, have 
pmng the numerous nacks of fox-hounds which now extend 
irough the length and oreadth of the land. 

I can well remember that, in the neighbouring county of 
Northampton, some few years since, the establishment had 
been conducted on such a grand scale that no man could be 
induced to take the country for some months ; in fact, one of 
tibe best hunting countries in England was really going begging 
for a master, and it was even so late as the month of November 
before one could be found bold enough for the undertaking. It 
is (juite impossible to form any correct estimate of the expenses 
which are incident to different hunting establishments. We all 
know that so many couples of hounds will require so many tons 
of oatmeal in the year, and the horses so many quarters of oats 
and tons of hay. We can compute also wages, taxes, and other 
necessary expenses, but when we come to the renting of coverts, 
feeing keepers and earth-stoppers for litters of cubs bred, or 
foxes found, poultry lost by farmers, <kc., <fca. we are all at sea. 
These items alone, in some countries, would suffice to keep 
another pack of hounds to hunt two days a week. 

Masters of hounds, taking to a country with what they con* 
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aider a ffood subscriptioB, are often anything but agreeably 
surprised, at the ena of the season, with a long list of these 
little items, which at the commencement thej thought little o£ 
Were, real sportsmen only, and men of busmesa, to undertake 
the management, these excrescences would be lopped off, or re- 
duced to their proper level ; for, in fact, these extra expenses 
should not be borne at all by a master of hounds ; they properly 
belong to the owners of coverts and the gentlemen ot the 
country, and, if not agreed upon as to their peculiar province, 
a separate fiind at least should be provided to meet such con- 
tingencies. I have known two gmneas paid for each litter of 
cubs, and a guinea per fox for every one found after the 1st of 
November, and the earth-stopping as well; but this was in a 
country almost deficient in proprietors as hunting men ; in £eu^. 
the keepers were masters, and. unless well paid, there would 
have been no foxes at alL These expenses were borne by the 
unhappy master, as part and parcel of his hunting establish- 
ment. 

In my own country we had once a very unfriendly neighbour 
to foxes ; in whose coverts we scarcely ever found a specimen of 
the vulpine genus, the vestigia nvUa retrorsum being rigidly 
exemplified. Upon the departure of this game preserver a 
genuine sportsman succeeded, who knew very well the tricks 
and lies of gamekeepers. I called upon him with a request that 
I might still be permitted to draw the coverts, and that he 
would not allow his keepers to destroy the foxes, which I assured 
him I was well aware had been the case with his predecessor. 
His reply was both courteous and to the point :— " i ou are most 
welcome to draw my coverts as often as you think proper — once 
a week if you like, and it is my business, as a true sportsman, 
toproMefoxesJ* On the following day he sent for the keepers; 
his address to them was laconic enough : " Whenever the fox- 
hounds draw my coverts they will find foxes, or all of you wiU 
find fresh places." One of the old fox-killers, venturing to re- 
monstrate at this peremptory mandate, and asking how foxes 
were to be found if there were none there, was cut short witii 
this rejoinder ; " Where they come from is no concern of mine^ 
but here they shall be, or you shall not." 

We never drew those coverts afterwards, even if we were there 
sometimes once a week, without Jinding a fox. So much dif- 
ference is there between real and sham preservers of foxes. We 
were not obliged to pay or fee these keepers for foxes found or 
•litters bred ; knowing their master's humour, the smallest dona- 
tion was by them most thankfully received. We had somexton 
preservers of foxes also, of whom I was well aware ; tiiey were 
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apparently most Mendlv to our sport and invited the hounds 
to meet at tiieir houses, but secret oraers were given to their 
keepers not to have too many foxes. 

As many may not be aware how these things go on in a foz« 
hunting country, it may be as well to give some little insight 
into the practices of keepers. By the end of the hunting season, 
we knew tolerably well the number of vixen foxes leu in die 
country, and the places they frequented After the first week 
in Martm I never allowed any earths to be topped at nigkt; 
they were only put to in the morning. Old vixens lay down 
their cubs often about this time, and if stopped out a whole 
night and day, the whole litter would perish. The vixen, it is 
true, seldom leaves her young at this early period, except for a 
short time only, and for the purpose of procuring food but I 
would never run the risk of her b^ng barred out. Dog foxes in 
the month of March seldom lie at ground, and I have also often 
found heavy vixens above ground, when the earths had been left 
open all night. Foxes, like dogs, are attached to their homes, 
and a vixen will lay up her cubs in the same place for several 
successive seasons 'u. fairly dealt with. 

When the hunting season was over, it was Jim's especial 
business to pay frequent visits to the earths to see that all was 
£air. He was a man of few words, and there existed between 
him and the keepers as much real good will as the latter enter- 
tained for the foxes, although, apparently, Uiey were all on the 
best terms. Jim knew their tricks, and was a match for them ; 
they never knew when or where they might find him. He 
would visit their coverts at all hours of the day or night 
Leaving his horse at some neighbouring farm-house, he used tp 
proceed on foot to the covert of any suspected fox-tiller, when 
ne thought the man would be absent, examine the earths to see if 
any traps had been set, and search the runs as well. Sometimes 
the keeper would meet with him when so occupied " WelL 
Mr. Jim, you seem verv fond of paying my woods a visit. 
" Only look in occasionally to see how the foxes fare ; that's my 
business you know, Mr. Keeper, and master is veiy particular in 
having my reports. He knows every litter of cubs in the 
country, and that ain't so many that he can afford to lose one." 

In the very difficult country I had to manage, Jim was to me 
an invaluable servant \ his master s interests and his own were 
identified, and I did nw part also to make him feel perfectly at 
home in his place. Upon hunting days he always had his 
dinner in the house, and generally made his appearance in my 
dining room afterwards, as there were a few little matters to 
discuss, to which a glass or two of wine was no disagreeable 
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addition. To show the zeal of the man, I will only relate one 
instance, for the imitation of whippers-in generally. We had 
run a fox to ground, after a very severe chase of nearly two 
hours' duration, in an old gravel pit, on the grounds of a gentle- 
man, who was always most friendly to our sport, and who 
although no fox-hunter himself, had gone so far as to tell me 
that he would discharge at a moment's notice any keeper of his 
who should be found setting traps for foxes. He had also said 
the same thing to Jim one day, in the presence of his head 
keeper. This was not forgotten, for Jim never fancied these 
keepers, and bein^ on the outskirts of our country he could not 
overlook Uiem quite so often as he thought necessary. One of 
these keepers was present when we ran the fox to ground and 
promised "he should be taken care of 

Upon our return home, and when I had just dined, Jim 
requested an audience: he was always at once admitted "I 
have been thinking, sir, he said, " of what that keeper told you 
about taking care of the fox, and my notion is, that he does mean 
to ixike care of him, and such care that we shall never find him 
any more. I don't like those men and never did." "Well, 
Jim," I said, "I have an idea also that he wont have fair play, 
but we cannot help it now, such a night as this is." (It was 
dark as pitch and raining as well ; and the place where we had 
run the fox to ground was at least ten miles from the kennels.) 
**I don't wish you to turn out in such weather as this, and the 
fox must take his chance." "Well, sir," replied Jim, "if you 
don't mind it, I don't, and that fox is too good to have his 
brains knocked out by those rascally keepers. I shall go, sir, 
and see after him." 

Having hastily swallowed a tumbler of wine, and without 
changing his clothes, Jim mounted a hack, and set off on his 
dark excursion. Arriving at a farmhouse near the gravel pit. 
he there left his horse in the care of the farmer, and proceeded 
on foot and alone to the spot Having a good thick stick in his 
hand he groped about at the earth for the traps which he sus- 
pected were set there. Snap went one directly — ^this he put 
away. Trying again, his stick was caught by two others. " Just 
as I thought," exclaimed Jim. " Pretty care they were going 
to take of our fox ; but now Pll play keeper and catch one or 
two of these vagabonds, or mjr name ain't Jim." He accordingly 
hid himself in some bushes in the pit close to the earth, and 
there lav down until about ten o'clock, when he heard footsteps 
approaching. Two men came down to look at the earth, nearly 
ouching Jim as they passed. Seeing nothing imusual there, one 
of them exclaimed, " Come away, he is not caught yet." " But 
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you are," said Jim, jumping quickly upon his legs and collaring 
the keeper. " Let go," cried the man, " or it shall be the worse 
for your " Not a bit of it," said Jim • " I can thrash two such 
fellows as you any day in the week. I am just in the humour 
for it now, and if I don't serve you out as bad as you meant to 
serve our old fox, my name is not Jim. So, no nonsense — ^you 
two shall go before your master this very night, or one of you 
ni carry there, that's alL^ 

Jim being a tall powerful fellow, and a pretty good hand at 
most games, that of fives not excepted, the keepers were obliged 
to submit, and they all marched off together for the mansion, 
Jup. shouldering the steel traps, which he told me afterwards he 
longed to give the head keeper a taste of about his head and 
ears. The master having told him upon more than one occasion 
that he should never be refused admittance if he was at home, 
Jim walked up to the front door, with a knock and ring, as if 
some gentleman had arrived. He knew it would be of no avail 
going to the back. The footman soon made his appearance, and 
was not a little surprised when he beheld Jim there. "Is your 
master at homeT coollv asked Jim« ''No, he ain't," repli^ 
the indignant lacquey, "to such visitors as you — ^your place, if 
anywhere, is at the back door." "I rather think not, just now, 
Mr. Footman, and I will thank you to tell your master Mr. 
So and So's whipper-in»wishes to see him on particular busi- 
ness." "I shall do no such thing" said the footman. "Very 
well," replied Jim, " then here rli knock and ring, if for the 
next hour to come, until you do, my fine fellow, that's alL" 

The man shut the door, thinking Jim dared not do as he 
threatened, but he little knew the customer he had to deal with. 
In a moment such a thundering knocking at the door: and such 
a pull at the bell^ that you would have thought the Marquis of 
Carabas had amved. The master, who hadf just gone to his 
dressing-room for the night, hearing this racket at the hall door, 
rang his own bell violently. His valet rushed up stairs at the 
summons. " Who on earth is at the hall door at this time of 
night r demanded the master. "I can't telL sir." "Then go 
this minute, and let me know : they will knock the door down." 
The enraged footman was ooliged to open the door again. 
" Well" said Jim, " are you going to deliver my message, or 
shall I knock and ring a little longer f " Confound your impu- 
dence," said the footman, " I should like to twist your neck a 
bit." "Only just try, Mr. Longshanks," rejoined Jim, "and I 
will soon tate some of that powder out of your wig for you." 

The message at last being delivered to the master of the man- 
sicm, he desired Jim should be shown into his study, where in a 
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few minutes, he made his appearance. Jim apologised for his 
apparent ruaeness in applying at the grand entrance for admis- 
sion, and disturbing him at such an hour. " But," he said, 
" you told me, sir, whenever I detected any of your keepers 
catching foxes, I was to give you immediate information of it, 
and I knew as the keepers had gone round to the back of the 
house, there would belittle chance of my gaining an admittance 
in that quarter. I hope- 1 have not offended you, sirT " By no 
means, «rim ; your master has often expressed to me the high 
opinion he has of your conduct generally, and I fully appreciate 
an honest and trustworthv servant." 

Jim's story was soon told. The master desired him to go into 
the housekeeper's room for refreshment, whilst he wrote ml a 
few lines ; but this offer of hospitality was politely declined, as 
Jim suspected his beer might be hocussed, at the suggestion of 
the keeper and tall footman. The few lines addressed to myself 
were to the point, leaving the delinquent keepers at my disposal 
Other devices and tricks of these gentlemen m velveteen 1 shall 
touch on in my next^ 
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Tricks of keepers — ^A master of fox-hounds ought to possess manifold know- 
ledge, as his business is most various in its demands — Farmers generally 
favourable to fox-huntinff— Jim and the farmer's daughter — Foxes which 
lie idle easily disposed of-The weather constantly blamed for bad sport, 
without reason — Foxes should have a &ir start — ^The wild system of 
the present day condemned— Gentlemen huntsmen — "Blood will teU" 
— Mr. Belm^ kadcliffe — Mr. Osbaldestone — ^Aasheton Smith — Not in- 
dispensable that a eentleman should always feed his own hounds — 
Lord Darlington and Mr. Meynell — Feeding hounds after hunting- 
Quotation from the author of the " Noble Science" — ^Fox-hunting not 
intended to be the sole business of life— Whippers-in who hay« lived 
under gentlemen huntsmen — HiIIh and the two TreadweUs. 

In countries where keepers are paid so much for each litter of 
cubs found in their district, they will only tithe them a little 
before they are found by tne hounds, to receive their fee, but 
when that is received, the work of destruction commences with 
those left, and the ola vixon is often the only one spared. I 
have found a good litter of foxes in such places on the first day 
of hunting, but not a young fox afterwards. My plan was, when 
at the mercy of a keeper, to allow him so much for every fox 
found, but nothing for the litter. Some were such determined 
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fox-killers that we could not satisfy them, except at such cost 
as to create dissatisfaction among all tne rest With them 
I adapted another plan, which bothered them not a little. I 
kept on drawing their coverts, fox or no fox, as often as I pos- 
idnly could. 

(Me man, who had some pretty coverts, which always had 
held a fox before his appointment as keeper, I was quite satis* 
fied trapped the foxes, although we could never catch him in 
the act. I paid his coverts a visit pretty often, and one day he 
remonstrated, saying it was no use the hounds coming, as the 
foxes never would lie there, and I only drove his ]jheasants out 
of bounds, to be shot by poachers, who were waiting for them, 
when the hounds disturbed the wood. " Well," I said, " keeper, 
that is your affair ; this was always a favourite place for foxei 
before you came, and I am satisfied in my own mind that you 
kill them; nothing that you can say will alter my opimon. 
instead, therefore, of drawing your coverts once a month, I will 
draw them once a fortnight, and at the end of the season (when 
pheasants ramble so much) once a week, if possible, so that yoti 
will lose more pheasants that way than by foxes. Your master 
tells me you have the strictest orders from him to preserve 
them, and find them I will, or drive every pheasant out of the 
covert." "Did master tell you this, sir?' said the keeper. 
"Yes" I saidy "he has, and many othOT gentlemen also." 
" Well, then," ne said, " 1 don't like to be blamed in this man- 
ner, and if you will promise to keep it secret, I will let you 
know something more about the business ; but you must first 
promise me that you will never say a word to any living man 
whilst I am here, or I shall lose my place." " Your secret," I 
said, " will be sate with me ; and, for your satisfactioiL it is not 
the only one of this kind I am the keeper of." "Well, then, 
sir, I have secret orders from my master to kill every fox I 
can." " Very well," I replied, " we now understand each other, 
but I suspected this was the case long ago." We almost always 
found a k>x there afterwards, but the keeper had a difficult game 
to play, as he often told me, to satisfy his master — ^but being 
thus let behind the scenes, I helped him out, although his secret 
was never divulged by me, nor has it been, until now, notwith- 
standing he has long since been consigned to that place where 
many of his victims lie buried. 

A true sportsman once remarked of the country I hunted, 
"What with fellows who preserve foxes and fellows who don't, 
what a confounded country tiiis is to live in l" A mere master 
of hounds, without being a man of business also, could not have 
kept his ground for two consecutive seasons^ where I managed 
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to fight on, and with perfect success, for more than a quarter of 
a century, fully alive to the tricks of keepers and their masters 
as well I contrived to meet them one way or another, and the 
sport we had was so good that many viUpeddes were fain, to 
yield to that bugbear public opinion, and preserve foxes in 
reality. A few genuine sportsmen we had ; but, although their 
will was good, their number was very small. The tanners, 
however, as a body, throughout the whole country, were trumps 
— thev were, generally, lovers of the sport, good riders, and 
stancn friends to the hounds. Without them I never would 
have attempted nor could I have held my ground. To many a 
secret, touching fox-killers, I gained access through their 
means, and a mutual good understanding always existed 
between us. 

I called upon as many as I could during vacation time, 
although our country was a wide one, and a hearty welcome 
always awaited me ; Jim, also, was a great favourite with them, 
and could do what I never could, drink a few glasses of strong 
beer, without being much the worse for them. Many of our 
farmers were men of good property, and some possessed fox 
coverts, in which a litter of foxes was generally bred — ^there was 
no fear of their being killed by keepers. To the extreme 
points I generally despatched Jim, but this would not always 
answer as well. The daughter Of a farmer, who had a small 
covert close adjoining the tarm-yard, whose tenants (the poultry) 
belonged to herself, sent me word one day that, unless I paid 
her a visit in propria personay she would have all the foxes 
killed. This being only twenty-five miles from the kennel, was 
rather a long ride to make a morning call, which I told Jim to 
say the next time he went there. " It wont do, sir," said Jina, 
" I have told her that same story once or twice before, and it 
wont do any longer. Go you must now, sir^ or that utter of 
cubs will go, that's clear, as the young lady is rather a deter- 
mined sort of character." " Very well, Jim, if I must go, I 
may as well go at once, so call me at five o'clock to-morrow 
morning." 

I have before remarked, that a master of fox-hounds who 
does his duty, has no sinecure in any country. In some he is a 
slave to the public, and obliged to submit to all kinds of incon- 
veniences to keep things together. He works like a horse, and 
fares like an ass. which by the way, I undoubtedly think ne is, 
all things considered. Although there is a great deal of what 
is called luck in fox-hunting, yet a master who is thoroughly 
acquainted with his business, and has a good pack of hounds, 
may fairly calculate upon showing sport one season with an* 
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other. The number of foxes killed (of which huntsmen are so 
fond of boasting) proves nothing as to the merits of the hounds, 
or the cleverness of the huntsman. Foxes which lie idle, ana 
do not hear the cry of the hounds for perhaps two consecutive 
months in the year, are as quicklv disposed of as cubs in Sep- 
tember. A good country even, ill-managed, will fail to affom 
sport ; whilst a bad country, under active and able manage- 
ment, will obtain notoriety. We cannot level hills, or change 
flints into sandstone; but this I maintain, that a thorough 
good sportsman will make foxes run and show sport in any 
countiy. 

Year after year we hear the constantly-repeated cry of— bad 
season — ^no sport— too much rain for one. or too little for an- 
other country — ^no scent. Somehow or otner, the weather has 
always to bear the blame, and fortunately the weather has very 
wide shoulders, and cannot complain. A pretty state of things 
we should have, could every man choose the day best suited to 
his own peculiar fancy. As, however, we cannot alter the 
weather, we must try to meet it in the best way we can. Not 
having the choice of making the weather for the hounds, the 
next best thing to do is to make the hounds for the weather ; 
and were this matter a little more carefully attended to, we 
should not hear quite so many complaints about the weather. 
Where good sport forms the exception, and not the rule, in any 
professedly good establishment, the fault lies not in the weather, 
but in one of these two things — the hounds or the marKwemerd. 
For the last few years the wmter season has certainly been in 
favour of hunting, yet the accounts of good sport are scanty. 
The fault, I am inclined to think, lies in the present wild 
steeple-chasing system of trying to ride a fox to death the 
moment he is found, without giving him a fair start for his 
life. 

It being admitted that woodland foxes afford always the best 
runs, why not treat all foxes as woodland foxes? Qive them a 
&ir start, and let the hounds settle quietly down to the scent, 
without that extraordinary and unsportsmanlike hurry-scurry- 
ing, which is the general practice in these fast days. So long as 
the present system is pursued, really good sport will never be 
obtamed. It is too much the fashion to cry down gentlemen 
huntsmen, for what reason I never could understand, unless the 
opinion is, that the " noble science " is so very simple that the 
most ignorant can become perfect masters of it If that be the 
case, it is the only science to which a good education, with 
corresponding talents, is not a recommendation. If a thorough- 
bred hoiso can beat a half-bred one, why is it that a gentleman, 
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with a good edacation, activity, and intelligence, should be con* 
sidered inferior to a servant 1 

The specimens we have had of gentlem^i huntsmen, though 
not very numerous, are sufficient to prove the assertion of Mr. 
Delm6 lUdcliffe, who thus writes : — ^'^ I will maintain that in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred — I might safely say in every 
case — ^where not only mental, but an exertion of physical power 
is reauired, that l^ood tuiU teUJ* I might name several gentle- 
men hunt^nen in the provinces, but will select two only, fh»n 
the grand country of the Meltonians — Osbaldestone and Assheton 
Smith — ^the latter still continuing up to the present time to 
show capital sport almost everv season, without intermission, 
in, I was going to. say, one of tne worst hunting countries in 
England, and I do not know that I am far from the mark. He 
has, it is true^ a pretty skurry every now and then over the 
downs, and a few grass fields to cross in the valleys occasion- 
ally. These are, however, few and far between, but the little 
smnneys he has to draw, such as the West Woods, Southgrove, 
Collingbourne Woods, Doles, and Fackham, would any one of 
them be sufficient to scare away his most attached fri^oid frcNai 
tiie g^azin^ districts. 

It is not indispensable that a gentleman should always feed his 
hounds, any more than a shooter should feed his pointers, or a 
courser his ^eyhounds. Do^ soon distin^sh who is their 
master, and if he is kind to them, and can kill foxes for them, 
he need not give himself any concern about their ^ood will to 
serve him or attachment to his person. Mr. Smitn, I believe, 
seldom feeds his hounds ; but any one who could witness his 
reception among them at the covert side would not be long in 
doubt as to the feelings they entertain towards their master. 
Lord Darlington and the great Mr. Meynell generally fed, ot 
saw their hounds have their dinners, before sitting down to 
their own on hunting days; and, I must confess, I did not 
think I could do better than follow such good examples Th:» 
time occupied in feeding from eighteen to twenty courses of 
hounds, when their food was ready, which was generaUy the 
case before I dismounted from my horse at the kennel door. <M 
not occupy more than from ten to fifteen minutes. After leed- 
ing the hounds left at home in kennel, the feeder prepared for 
the hunting hounds. The meal and meat were mixed together 
ready in the troughs, and at the first blast of the horn the broth 
was added hot from the boiling house ; so that we were never 
kept waiting more than two or three minutes at any time; 
From lonff practice, and thorough knowledge of t^e hounds^ I 
could feed twenty couples as easily as I could five at a time. 
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I tried the ezperiment once of letting a huntsman have the 
management of my hounds in the field, but it would not do — 
half the pleasure was gone; and I came to the conclusion, 
before the expiration ot the first month, that I must either 
hunt the hounds myself again or give them up entirely. Gen- 
tlemen who merely take the management of a pack of fox- 
hounds derive only a secondary pleasure from the sport, and I 
feel assured, were it a more general practice for them to hunt 
their own hounds, we should not hear of the continual changes 
which are yearly taking place. They would become attached to 
their hounds, anxious to show sport, and more enthusiastic in 
the pursuit of it. 

In confirmation of this view of the case, I cannot do better 
than quote a passage from the clever author of the ''Noble 
Science," who, in alluding to the power of mind, thus expresses 
his opinion : — " For this reason I imagine that men of educa- 
tion, or, in the common acceptation of the term, gentlemen, 
who devote themselves to any of the several exercises or accom- 
plishments, such as riding or driving, boxing or fencing, shoot- 
ing, cricket, &a, are generally foimd far to excel, in proportion 
to their number, the rest of the world, who in inferior station 
have adopted any of these walks of life, from necessity rather 
than choice. In divinity, physic, or law, the highest omamenft 
have been, with few exceptions, the most finished gentleman. 
And I have no doubt that a gentleman farmer, instead of too 
often furnishing matter for a joke, would prove the best agri- 
culturist if he would fEirm less as an amateur, and bring his 
own deductions to the assistance of the general rules of practice. 
I see myself no other objection to the gentleman huntsman but 
this, that he would not, could not, consistently with the main- 
tenance of any society, abandon himself to the labour of the 
field, certainly not of the kennel ; and I hold it a sine qua non 
that a huntsman should be perpetually with his hounds?' 

I cannot quite agree with Mr. Delm6 Eadcliffe, that a gentle- 
man who hunts his own hounds must of necessity give up 
society even to a moderate extent, unless he hunts six days a 
week ; in that case I should suppose society must suffer con- 
siderably ; but a thrice or four days a week man may not only 
give a dinner party occasionally at his own house, without 
allowing the fish to be spoilt before he makes his appearance in 
the drawing-room, but he may also favour his neighbours with 
his company, if very desirable, at least three days in the week. 
Althougn not a very gay man in my day, I have danced all 
night at two balls in a week, dined out two, and hunted three 
daysL That I did not feel particularly fresh at the end of it 
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must be admitted ; but, on account of my hunting propensities, 
the chair allotted to me at my neighbour's table was not often 
vacant. That it is not indispensable for a gentleman huntsman 
always to feed his own hounds I think I have brought evidence 
to prove in the case of Mr. Assheton Smith. I therefore may 
conclude that Mr. Delm6 Eadcliffe, having heard me on this 
point, will admit my argument to have some little weight. That 
we both agree in other respects there is no doubt, " that a gen- 
tleman huntsman ought to be the best huntsman.'* 

Although I have often stated that the management of a pack 
of fox-hounds is a business of itself, yet I have nowhere said that 
it should be the ordy business of a man's life. Hunting in mo- 
deration is a rational amusement; as such, and such onlv, can it 
be considered, when it does not materially interfere with other 
and more important avocations. When this is the case it 
becomes at once an irrational amusement ; he who devotes six 
days out of the seven in a week to hunting alone, makes it then 
the business of his life, or at least the greater part of it, reckon- 
ing the hunting season from the beginning of September to tiie 
end of April Men labour six days out of seven for their daily 
bread. Tradesmen and merchants devote every day in the 
week to their calling to secure an independence for themselves 
ft old age. No necessity, however, exists for any man to hunt six 
days in the week (unless the huntsman who is paid for so doing) ; 
but on the contrary, there is a necessity that he should not do sa 

An old gentleman who had been listening very quietly to 
some young and ardent sportsmen, who were tallong of their 
hunting five and six days a week, very coolly observed, " Wcdl, 
gentlemen, then it strikes me that you consider the whole busi- 
ness of life to consist in trying to get foxes out of it T There 
should be moderation in all things — ISuwb certi deniquefm/a 
gttos vUra dtraque nequit condstere rectwm. 

Having settled the point that gentlemen would make the best 
performances in the field, I think we may also assume that 
next in order come those who have served their apprenticeship 
to gentlemen huntsmen as whippers-in. I could mention 
several, but there are two men now at the head of establidi- 
mente, whom I well remember— Jim Hills, who whipped-in to 
the Hon. H. Moreton, afterwards Lord Ducie, and Jim l^^ead- 
well, who lived for many years with the late Mr. Codrington. 
A better judge of hounds and hunting never existed than Lord 
Ducie; and Mr. Codrington was admitted by all his brother 
masters of hounds to have been a perfect oracle on the pedigrees 
of hounds, and everything relating to the noble science. That 
such masters should have turned out first-rate hands cannot be 
surprising— fidmitting, of course, that their pupils had natural 
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talents, which only required to be rightly directed. Jim nUls 
is by all accounts quite at the tog of his profession, and, if we 
are to judge by the runs chronicled in BdCa Life from the 
Heythrop country, has shown extraordinary sport. From pri- 
vate information, however, I learn that he is one of the quickest 
and best huntsmen of the present day, and will never gjive up a 
fox as long as his hounds can hold on the line. Tms perse- 
vering through difficulties not only proves a good huntsman, 
but Boakes also a good pack of hounds. Treadwell has now for 
several seasons given great satisfaction in Mr. Far^uharson's 
country. He was for some time Mr. Codrington's right hand, 
and I always thought him calculated in every respect to make a 
first-rate huntsman. His brother Charles also, who was entered 
by Mr, Wyndham, and lived many years in Mr. Horlock's 
service, is now at the head of an establishment at Bramham 
Moor, and it is not for want of natural- talent and good instruc- 
tion if he does not afford that sport as a himtsman which he so 
largely contributed to when a whipper-in. In that capacity he 
might have been equalled, but was never surpassed by any. So 
much for gentlemen huntsmen and th&ii prategea. 



CHAPTEH XL. 



On ta^pping foxes — ^How to fofl fox-kUlin? keepers — ^Bag-foxes — ^Difference 
of scent — ^E-un with one — Bidinc^ too wose upon the pack — ^Hard riders 
and good riders to hounds — ^Advice to young sportsmen — ^The balance 
seat — ^Look before you leap into a pond— A good rider should never part 
company with his horse, unless both are down together — ^The Centaur 
seat. 

The question has been proposed to me, how to prevent foxes 
being caught by pheasant preservers, and the querist has stated, 
that a Mend of Ids had some traps made with light springs, so 
as merely to hold, and not maim, a fox ; and that those foxes 
which had been once caught, were proof against steel traps ever 
afterwards. This plan I have tried, and it is by no paeans a bad 
one, but in these enlightened days, where one fox is destroyed 
by traps, ten are killed by poison. Old foxes are very shy of 
approaching a dead bait ; but if the rabbit or pheasant they 
have killed, and half buried, be found, and a trap placed on the 
spot, the fox will most probably be caught. There are. also, 
many other ways of catching foxes in traps, which I will not 
mention, for fear some gentlemen in velveteen may, perchance, 
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peruse these pages, and take a leaf ont of my book. Where 
there is a will, there is generallv a way to do things. 

If a pheasant-preserver and fox-killer (they are often I regret 
to say synonymous terms) be situated m the heart of a fox- 
hunting country^ and his coverts do not afford foxes, the best 
plan I know of is to keep drawing them till they do. 'Nev&t 
mind a few blank days ; araw, draw, draw, till foxes are found. 
If this does not make him preserve foxes, nothing will, except all 
his neighbours going in a Dodj, and having a day's snooting in 
his preserves. As long as it is the fashion to let keepers have 
rabbits as perquisites, foxes will be destroyed. " Two of a trade 
can never agree," and upon the head of the devoted fox are 
placed all the young pheasants which die of the pip, as well as the 
old ones which find their way into Mr. Keeper's pocket, to 
exhibit their beautiful plumage in the shop of some licensed 
dealer in gama All these are put down to Mr. Reynard's 
account, and the ignorant master, believing all, of course, his 
keeper tells him, is thus simple enough to lay all the blame 
upon an almost innocent victim. 

In every country there are many fox-killers, some known, 
others only suspected. A determined master of hounds will, bv 
some plan or other, make them ashamed of it, if he sets to work 
in real earnest, supposing, of course, that he is supported by the 
gentlemen of the country generally. Every man has his weak 
I)oint somewhere : a careful observer will soon find it out, and 
there he will work him until he is brought round. I never lis- 
tened to old women's stories or excuses. Where I knew foxes 
ought to be found, there I always said openly they were killed 
by the keepera A gentleman m our country was annoyed by a 
remark once made to this purport, and said that he thought it 
hard to be set down as a fox-killer, when he had given strict 
orders to his keeper to preserve them. "That," I said, "is 
nothing to the purpose; your keeper disobeys your orders; 
therefore you should discharge him." " Prove it," he replied, 
"and I will do so." "That," I said, "is not so easy an affair, 
although I shall catch him out before long ; but I will settle it 
another way, if you like. I will provide a keeper, who shall 
give you nearly twice as much game as you have at present, and 
foxes as well." In one or two cases I did provide keepers, who 
proved my assertion to be correct. 

The extraordinary dislike manifested by some game-pre- 
servers against foxes proves one of two things — either excessive 
ignorance, or the most narrow-minded selfishness. I am not a 
master of fox-hounds now, neither are my coverts drawn by 
hounds, yet I do not allow foxes to be killed by the keeper^ weu 
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knowing the very little miscliief they do to gama In one covert 
I have several foxes and as much game as I require ; nor have I 
found, in the last two seasons, either a single nare or pheasant 
killed by them. There are plenty of rabbits, it is true, to which 
they are most welcome; ana the old vixen does me great service 
in digging out the stoi» of young rabbits, in the spring of the 
year. My keeper admits that one stoat does more mischief in 
one month than a fox will in three or four, among rabbits, 
whidi, of course, like all other keepers, he considers rather in 
the light of his own property. The vfoodmarCa pet continues his 
coursing, and last week ran down four rabbits m one day, three 
of which were taken from him. 

I think I have now written quite enough to prove that the 
fox is, of all vermin, the least destructive of game ; and I trust 
game-preservers will not listen to every idle tale brought them 
by their keepers, and wantonly destroy an animal which affords 
so much diversion to their sporting brethren in scarlet, without 
interfering with their own. 

It is scarcely necessary to make allusion to bag-foxes, which I 
believe are seldom, if ever, in these days^ turned down before a 
regular pack of fox-hounds, such practices being confined to 
scratch packs of curs, the proprietors of which think it a good 
thing to wind-up the hunting season with some long-winded 
misrepresentation in BdVs Life, with having found a wild fox at 
No Man's Land, and run him at least forW miles without a check 
in about fifty minutes. The scent of a bag-fox is so very 
different to that of a wild one, that 9k good pack of fox-hounos 
will not own it. Although this may appear strange, it is, never- 
theless, true. 

I had once an opportunity of testing it. We had run a fox 
to ground in a drain, which was dug out, after the hounds had 
left the place, by some labourers, and carried to one of our 
hunt, who, of course, forwarded him to me, at the same time 
requesting that he might have the pleasure of a gallop after 
him. The fox was put away into a large building, and, when 
meeting with the gentleman the next day out hunting, I ex- 
pressed to him my doubts that the hounds would run this fox, 
if let loose before them, and that I did not approve of such 
practices. He said, for once it could do no harm, and he should 
like, of all things, to see if hounds could discern the difference 
between two scents, which he very much questioned. Then, I 
said,' you shall have an opportunity of judging yoursel£ 
Accoraingly, at our next fixture, this fox, which had only been 
caught three days, was taken to a covert which we generally 
drew first, and mere turned loose about half an hour befgre we 
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began drawing, my friend and self being the only persons privy 
to the transaction. 

The wood into which the fox was turned was a small one, so 
that a fox could not break unseen from any part of it. I went 
into the covert with the hounds, which was my general practice, 
and began drawing. The wood was quicldy traversed, and 
every comer tried — one tongue only was heard of a young 
hound, who was rather a notorious offender, but not another 
hound would join him. There was the fox— he was literally 
among the pack, where I saw him myself— but hunt him they 
would not ; the old hounds came away disgusted. The fox 
remained for a short time longer, when he broke across a canal, 
close to the wood, and being headed in that direction, retumea 
again to the covert, a corner of which he threaded, and then 
broke over the open. The screams and halloos then brought 
the hounds to the spot, and some of the young ones went off 
with the scent, but the old hounds would not even then own 
it — they followed after, but they would not take part in the 
business. What with the screaming and hallooing, the young 
hounds went on, and it being a grass vale, soon ran into the 
fox and killed him, but then they would not eat him ; and one 
of the old hounds, to show his contempt of the whole affair, 
turned up his leg against Jim, as if to say, " Take that for your 
pains." 

I was obliged to make excuses about the fox being mangy, 
and therefore the hounds did not like him. My friend ex- 
changed significant glances with me. We had deceived the 
field, but we could not deceive the hounds. But for the &ct of 
the fox having washed himself twice in the canal, I do not 
think even the young hounds, notwithstanding the encourage- 
ment they received, would have run this fox a hundred vards ; 
so little do gentlemen who hunt to ride know of the real busi- 
ness going on in the field. As long as hounds go the pace, they 
give tnemselves little trouble what they are running after. That 
a good sportsman may be of service sometimes to hounds is very 
true, but it is the best plan to admit of no interference at all by 
amateurs, and a pack of hounds must be wretched indeed to 
stand in need of such assistance. Eeal lovers of the sport may 
do good in many ways, such as keeping the ground clear of 
stragglers^ where the fox is likely to break, preventing too much 
noise, giving the hounds time to settle to the scent oefore the 
host come clattering on their heels, &c. ; but the less they say 
to the hounds the better. 

Half the checks which occur in a season are caused by men 
riding too close upon the hounds, and driving them over the 
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scent : and most annoying it is to a master to see often the 
whole field bent npon destroying that which he is anxiously 
endeavouring to afford them — a good run. What any amateur 
has to do riding alongside of the leading couples, I am at a loss 
to comprehend, where even the huntsman has no occasion to be, 
unless ne is troubled with short sight. I maintain that no man 
should ride in such near proximity to the hounds, and where he 
cannot help doing mischie£ To the left or right hand of the 
pack, as the wind may be, is the huntsman's place, but not so 
near to the leading hounds as to prevent or interfere with their 
swinging either to the right or len, when the scent fails at head. 
They should have always room for this. The eye of the hunts- 
man ought always to be intently fixed upon the leading hounds, 
and he must be a stupid fellow if he cannot detect in a moment 
when they have no scent before them. By riding at their head 
he encourages others to follow his example ; and if the hounds 
throw up suddenly, they have then to make their cast among 
the horses. Hard riders, who have alreadjr gained notoriety by 
their feats in horsemansnip, may by their forbearance in not 
riding too close upon the hounds, set a good example to others; 
and to the young aspirants after fame I would offer a few sug- 
gestions, by following which they may avoid doing harm if they 
cannot do good, and may secure to themselves the reputation of 
being not only good riders, in the true acceptation of the term, 
but also the character of good sportsmen. 

Supposing you ride your own hunter to the place of meeting; 
when arrived there you will dismount, put the saddle in its 
right place, take care the girths are not too tightly drawn, or 
the throat-lash inconveniently pressing. Should tne morning 
be fine you may as well stand or walk your horse about for a 
few minutes, and, if a cigar fancier, then is your time for 
indulging in your favourite weed, although I think there ia 
nothing less becoming to a real sportsman than a cigar. If you 
wish to have a look at the hound!s — and this, of course, you will 
do if one of the right sort — do not approach too near them 
unless your horse is perfectly quiet with hounds, and accus- 
tomed to them. It is better to give your horse to some one to 
hold the while you inspect the pack on foot, and not run the 
risk of drawing down the anathemas of master^ huntsmen, and 
whips, for his kicking and perhaps maiming a favourite hound. 
Your approaching them on foot will make a favourable impres- 
sion that you are careftd to avoid doing mischief, and under- 
stand more of the business than perhaps you actually do. 
Unless a good judge of make and shape, do not hazard an 
opinion of any particular hound, or you may happen to make 
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a bad shot, and get laughed at for your remarka Ton may ask 
the name of any one which particularly takes your fancy, and 
keep your eye upon him afterwards in the work of the day. 
This will give you an interest in what ia going on. You may 
also ask the huntsman what he thinks of the weather, if of a 
conversable turn, and, having made your survey, the next best 
thing you can do is to make yourself scarce, remount your horse, 
and prepare for business 

If the hounds approach where you are, turn your horse's head 
in the direction they are ^oing, and, if in a lane or road, keep as 
near to the fence as possible, giving them room to pass you. 
Bear in mind throughout the day alwavs to turn as the hounds 
are going, and never meet them, if possible to avoid it. In going 
to the covert which is first to be drawn, you will have plenty of 
time to exchange greetings with your friends, if you have any 
and get rid of all the jokes which you may nave been bottling 
up for the occasion. 

As soon as the hounds are thrown into covert, then all coffee- 
housing should cease, and prepare for business. Follow the 
huntsman at a respectful distance, and observe how the hounds 
draw. When the fox is found, do not be too much in a hurry,- 
the huntsman will be your best guide to follow, but you must 
Consider him a very great man, and not press too near upon 
him and his favourites, or he will wish you at the bottom of the 
sea If there be real sporting blood m your veins you will 
not regard a few scratches in the face, or having your boots 
nearly torn off your legs in brushing through some good stiff 
underwood. 

When the hounds break away, keep your eye upon your 
guide, and although your horse may be pulling your arms oS, 
ao not let him carry you before the hounds, or you will hear 
1:ather more remarks about such a performance than may be 
quite agreeable. If you cannot hola your horse, turn him off 
at right angles to the right or left, and get out of the fray as 
quickly as possible, before the death of some favourite hound is 
laid to your charge. When you come to the fencing depart- 
ment, do not follow any leader, or jrou may perchance, should 
he meet with a pip, pounce upon him on the other side, and 
occasion him a compound fracture, which would be ratner a 
disagreeable reflection, and destroy your gusto for the sport of 
that day, if not for the next two months to come. Before 
coming to your fence, look out the place most agreeable to your 
fancy, not the lowest place, where the fence has been before made 
up, or the chances are that you may alight in a squire trap, the 
other side; neither select the stiffest or highest part to show 
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any fire-eating propensity. Having only so much ammunitioQ 
to expend in the oay, that is, only one horse with four legs 
instead of eight, and one pair of bellows to work through with, ^ 
do not fire aw&j too fisist at starting. 

Some men ride best with long stirrups, some with short. 
The best plan is to ride as most convenient and easy to your- 
self; without regard to what other people do. Sit firm in your 
saddle, without placing too much dependence on your stirrups ; 
hold your rein tight and rather short over the pommel of the 
saddle ; but fancy you have a silk thread insteaa of a leather 
rein in jour hand, and as long as you can feel your horse's 
mouth it is enough. Go quietly at your fence, giving your 
horse room to collect himself before taking off; sit rather back, 
dip him tight with legs and knees, and over you go. Mina 
your own business, and do not be looking back to see how 
Jack Easper or Tom Battler got over or through, that's their 
affiedr: keep your eye upon the hounds; do not ride in upon 
their line^ as if you are going to ride their tails off but keep 
rather wide of them, giving them room to turn. When their 
cry ceases, pull up at once, and whichever way they incline, 
turn your horse in the same direction, and let them pass you. 
Your own pace must be always regulated by that of the houndsL 
and do not be in a fright, as some men are, that they will 
run away from you. ^at will not often occur, if you are 
well mounted, and keep your eyes open, as well as your wits 
abont you. 

Wlien the hounds are at fault, keep silence, and do not be 
boasting with Jack and Tom how splendidly your horse has 
carried you— reserve all this for your ride home, or until yon 
meet at dinner. Should you meet with stone wails, never ride 
at the lowest place, as the chances are all in i«ivour of your 
landing in a stone quarry on the other side. Gates require more 
exertion on the part of your horse than common fences, and a 
fall over them is often a serious one. At brooks you must go 
pretty fast, to clear them cleverly. A military seat on horse- 
back is no doubt the most elegant, but I do not by any means 
think it the most secure. Those who ride by balance chiefly 
will find it quite as much as they can do to keep their seat, 
should their horse suddenly swerve at a rasper, in which case 
they will most probably find themselves on their backs. 

I remember seeing a militanr man, who rode by balance 
alone, have three tremendous falls at one fence. The hounds 
were not running, and he put his horse at a stiff fence, to show 
off his horsemansnip I concluded, as there was no occasion to 
take the fence at all Just before taking of^ the horse suddenly 
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swerved, and onr military hero was on his back in a trice. Up 
and at it a^n ; show on No. 2 — this put him in a passion ; he 
got up again, crammed in the spurs, and went at it mriously — a 
third time he lajr on his back, grinning savagely ; but he had 
pluck, andput his horse again at the fence, wmch he at last 
cleared. Mad the hounds been running, the probability is that 
his horse would not have refused at all, and this should be a 
lesson to all never to be larking their horses, when there is no 
occasion. The duty of a good rider is to spare his horse^ and 
when the hounds are not running never to ride over a fence^ 
unless it is unavoidable. 

A Mend of mine, who wanted a little cobbler's wax sadly in 
his saddle, was riding fast at a fence, which he had made up his 
mind to clear, and so he did, but without his horse, and much 
to his amazement found himself at the bottom of a pond, stick- 
ing in the mud ; luckily his hat only was left there. There 
bemg no time to fish it up, he was obliged to finish the run 
Ous norse being fortunately caught for him) with his handker<- 
chief tied round his head, and a pretty figure he presented at 
the finish. It being cold work ridmg without a hat he bought 
one of a countryman for three shillings, and thus being re- 
established, amid the jokes and laughter of his friends trott^ 
off home. Upon this occasion the horse had kept his eyes 
where his master's ought to have he&ti'— forward, and notrelishmg 
the idea of a cold bath, although his master seemed evidently 
so intentioned, did the wisest thing he could have done: 
stopped short, and gave his master an opportunity of having a 
dip first to see how ne liked it. 

The balance seat is all very well in its way, but in my humble 
opinion a very insecure one. A good rider has no business to 
part company with his horse, unless they are both down toge- 
ther j he should, in fact, be a very Centaur, so firmly fixed to 
his horse that they should have the appearance of being inse- 
parables through kickings, plungings, swervings, and sudii like 
performances. 
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CHAPTER XLL 

On riding to hounds — A jealous sportsman — lAght and heavy weights— A 
sporting Baronet — ^Training hunters — Irish method — Making the most of 
your horse— Steeple-chasing and calf-hunting condemned as cruel and 
absurd — ^Easter Monday — fler Majesty's stag-hounds in the New Forest 
^The meet and finish. 

The art of riding well to hounds is not to be acquired in one 
season by every one. It is with most the result of long expe- 
rience and observation. Many hard riders will keep with the 
hounds as long as they are in view, but should they give them 
the slip, they would be puzzled how to catch them again. 
Knowledge of country and the usual run of foxes is of great 
service in such an emergency, but, without these, keeping under 
the wind and a good ear and eye must be your chief dependence. 
There is great tact also required in making the most of your 
horse, and keeping him well together, without distressing him in 
a long run. A good rider will always keep his horse within 
bounos, holding him well together over hollow or heavy ground, 
and assi9ting him in clearing his fences, whilst Mr. Harem- 
scarem will be going at the top of his speed, with a loose rein, 
dashing and crsishing over or through everything that comes in 
his way; and perhaps wind-up his horse at the end of the first 
three orfour miles, by putting nim, when blown, at some yawner, 
which more judicious men get over without dimculty. 

The ambition to have and keep a good place with hounds is 
very laudable, and constitutes the very spirit of fox-hunting ; 
but the excessive jealousy shown by some men, and even want 
of temper, when others try to keep as good places as themselves, 
proves a want of fair rivalry;. Biding against another, merely 
for the lead, is a childish piece of folly. I have ridden with 
man^jT hard and good riders in my time, but never against them, 
and, if thev got falls, I would stop to help them up again, and 
they would do the same by me. 

I had once the misfortune, however, to displease a first-rate 
performer, by getting a good start with the hounds, which he 
did not. He came rattling after us, at a tremendous rate, to 
recover his place, which he considered it, as first man, ana as 
we had been going very fast for about three miles, over a stiffly 
inclosed country, his horse was blown in making up leeway, 
and the first thing I saw of my furious friend was, upon hear- 
ing a crash behind me, to behold him on his back in the fiel(L 
with his horse's hind legs in the ditch. I turned round, ana 
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asked him if lie was hurt ? " Hurt !" he said, " I am not often 
hurt." That was true enough-for no man had more falls with- 
out being hurt than himselt He was soon in the saddle, having 
held the rein in his hand, which most men who ride for a fall 
do. A brook being just then before us, he went down at it, a 
hundred miles an hour pace, with a sneering cheer to me— 
" Now come along, we are even again." I merely laughed at 
his bad humour, and was soon over alongside of him. He then 
rode up hill as hard as he coidd go, at some stiff posts and rails^ 
Crash went the top bar, and over rolled horse and rider together, 
I thanked him for letting me through so easily. He angrily 
replied that he was not yet beaten, and, mounting again, 
charged a five-barred gate leading into a turnpike-road. This 
was a settler. His horse fell over, and threw his rider with 
great violence nearly across the road ; and this time he was 
really hurt, and obliged to confess it. Having waited" until 
it was ascertained that no bones were broken, although he 
was most seriously bruised, I prevailed upon him to go quietly 
home. 

We hear of men riding for a fall, and it may be one way of 
getting to the other side of a fence ; but I must plead my igno- 
rance in not being able, either to see the fun of the thing, or the 
necessity for it. The multiplicity of falls in a season may be 
proof of hard riding and indomitable courage, but it argues no- 
thing for good horsemanship. He who can ride quietly and 
well to hounds without them has the greatest claim to the cha- 
racter of a really good performer over country. Accidents will 
happen in the best-regulated families, and every man must ex- 
pect to embrace mother earth occasionally ; but riding a horse, 
when blown, at an impracticable fence, is, in my humble 
opinion, a great piece of folly. I have ridden as hard as any 
man in my youthful days, and, when riding only about ten 
stone, used to prefer taking gates to any other fence. 

In our vale country banks with double ditches prevailed, and 
I think the heavy weights across this country could hold their 
way quite as well as the light ones, if not better. A good 
workman, of thirteen or fourteen stone, on a powerful horse, 
will get over or through stiff bounds or hedges, where a light 
weight would be nearly torn out of his saddle ; and in charging 
an upright quickset of seven or eight years' growth, it requires 
power and strength to get through that which it is impossible 
to jump over, the sticks only bending to let one through and 
then closing after. 

The best man in our hunt was a sporting baronet, who had 
been in the Light Dragoons, but on taking to fox-hunting he 
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had abandoned his military seat, and rode rather short in his 
sidrraps. He was well mountea, knew his business, and rode 
well to hounds, but I never knew him pretend to interfere with 
them. No fence ever stopped him, and the falls he got were 
few, I have seen him ride over the lock of a canal, where his 
horse had to take off on bricks, and land on bricks on the other 
side. He did it cleverly, but no one followed his example. 
Upon the hounds crossing a deep and rapid river one day, we 
roide down together to the bank, where I expected to find a 
ford ; the river was so swollen to the brink that fording was 
out of the question. "This wont do," I exclaimed ; " we must 
ride higher up for the bridge." " You may do as you like," he 
said, "but I shall go at it." Seeing a countryman watching us, 
he hallooed to him to know what sort of bottom there was. 
"Very good" was the reply. "Well then" he said, "here 

foes, I shall jump as much of it as I can.* So, putting his 
orse roxmd, he went at it in a canter, and horse and rider di^ 
appeared in the middle of the stream. Knowing he could not 
swim, I watched with anxiety his re-appearance above water. 
He soon emerged all right in his saddle, and guiding his horse's 
head by his whip into a small stream which emptied itself into 
the river, to my great relief, soon stood once more on terra 
£rma^ "Good bye, old fellow," he cried. "I will keep with 
them till you come up, but don't be long aoout it." Unluckily 
the hounds took a diJSerent turn to what I expected, and 
when I reached the bridge they were nowhere to be seen or 
heard. 

For more than an hour I rode hard to catch them, when their 
welcome cry once more greeted my ears. I listened — ^they were 
running towards me. and in a few minutes the fox crossed over 
a green lane where I had pulled up. The scream I uttered was 
echoed by a faint hurrah to- my right, from the sporting 
baronet, who was coming along at the tail of the hounds by 
himself I waited until he jumped the last fence into the lane. 
" By Jove !" he said, " I was right glad to hear that scream of 
yours once more, for I have had it all to myself ever since we 
parted at the river, and quantum suf. by this time." " Where 
in the world have you been to T I a^ed. " That is more than 
I can tell you ; but we have had at least ten or twelve miles of 
as stiff work as I ever cut out, and now you must ride in and 
win the brush for me." This was easier said than done, my 
horse being nearly as much beaten as his own. We scrambled 
on, therefore, together for a few more fields, when, seeing the 
hounds were running into their fox, I jumped off, gave him my 
horse to hold, and ran in on foot^ I brought ^}m back the 
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brush, his well-earned trophy. " That brush," he said, " I shall 
keep as long as I live, tor I have been both huntsman and 
whipper-in to-day, which perhaps I shall never be again." Out 
of the whole field not another man made his appearance at the 
finish. The river threw them out at first, and afterwards they 
lost the hounds entirely. The day was a very cold one, with a 
drifting sleet, which froze upon our coats, and my friend's teeth 
beginmn^ to chatter : I be^ed him to ride home at once, and 
take a stm glass of brandy and water at the first public-house 
he came to, and give his horse another if he would drink it. 
"That wont do." he said, "but he will drink beer like a fish, 
and that he shall have in some warm water." 

In my younger days I cared little about a cold-water bath ; 
but when arrived at years of discretion, I kept on terra firma as 
much as possible, leaving to hotter heads to cool themselves in 
rivers. Brook jumping is all very well, but a souse into a 
deep and wide stream is not now much to my fancy. Inde- 
pendent of the consequences — an attack of rheimiatism or gout, 
it spoils the pleasure of the whole day afterwards. 

There is, I think, too little attention paid in the present day to 
the training of horses for hunting. Irish horses are considered 
the best jumpers, and will take standing leaps, which our Eng- 
lish horses would bepuzzled to accomplish. Tnev seldom make 
mists^es at their fences, if pulled up and allowed to take them 
in their own style. A friend of mine sent me over an Irish 
horse, which would take most extraordinary standing leaps over 
gates and walls, and, if going ever so fast, he would always 
check himself, and take these leaps after his own fashion. ISIot 
thinking him up to my weight, he was handed over to the 
second whipper-m, and treated Jack at first acquaintance to a 
rattling fall or two. He rode him, as he had done his other 
horses, pretty fast at a stiff gate, which came in his way the first 
day. Some of the field, not fancying it, persuaded Jack to try 
first, calculating upon ms knocking it open, or breaking the top 
bar. The horse. Wore taking off, stopped quite short, and 
jerked him out of the saddle over to the other side. Then, 
raising himself on his hind legs, vaulted over upon Jack, who 
was lying upon his back. Not being damaged. Jack picked 
himself up, and grinning at his friends, who were on the wrong 
side laughing at his fall, said, " Never mind, gentlemen, 'tis a 
rum way of doing things that horse has, but no matter, we are 
both on the right side, and that's where you won't be just yet." 
Jack and the Irishman soon understood each other better, and 
were for many seasons nearly inseparable companions ; but he 
would never take his fences except in his own peculiar manner^ 
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The Irish train their horses by leading them with a long rein 
over their high banks and walls, a man following behind with a 
driving whip. . A few practical lessons of this kind teach ahorse 
how to use his le^ and after two or three rolls he becomes 
cnt fait at his business. He is then backed and ridden across 
country. The use of a leaping bar is now become almost 
obsolete in this country, but 1 always considered it a necessai-y 
appendage in a hunting establishment, where a breeding stud is 
kept up, to supply a succession of horses for the field. A horse 
which will not submit to be led as well as ridden over fences, 
cannot be considered a perfect hunter. Although the practice 
of leading over fences snould never be resorted to as long as 
a chance remains of getting over them in the saddle, yet occa- 
fiions vrill arise where leading over is not merely the quickest 
but only way of obtaining a footing on the other side. Fox 
chases lead one into very queer places sometimes. Outhouses 
and gardens about villages are often resorted to by foxes as a 
last refage, and I am quite satisfied I never could have been 
with my hounds through such places, unless my horse had been 
properly trained to follow as well as carry his master. 

I remember once coming to a plank bridge onlv, over a canal. 
On the taking-off side there was a stile, and on the other side a 
cradle for foot people only to get over. You could not jump 
the canal, as there was a row of cottages just opposite. No time 
was to be lost, as the hounds were over the water, and running 
hard away from us. The horse I was riding had oeen bred and 
trained bv myself, and would follow me like a dog^ always being 
directed by tne voice what to do. Immediately dismounting, I 
got over the stile on to the boards ; my horse followed, and we 
arrived safely on the towing-path the other side. Not another 
would follow. The rattUng on boards terrified the other 
horses, and they would not attempt it. Some then pushed their 
horses into the water, and guided them over by the side of the 
foot bridge; others went off to another place. By this ma- 
noeuvre I was tilone with the hounds, deciding at once what to 
do, and the rest of the field could never make up the lost 
ground. 

In villages there are often narrow lanes with stiles at each 
end, sometimes doorways. Through such places I have led my 
horse, I was going to say hundreds of times ; very many times 
I certainly have, and I am quite satisfied I never could have been 
with my hounds had not my horse been as good a follower 
through cramped places as a perfect fencer across country. A 
drop leap into a hard road is another place where you ought to 
dismount at once, running your whip through the rein, and 
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ffivinff your horse the chance of takinff it as he likes. Ton may 
be pulled down yourself, but this is far better than foundering 
Your horse or breaking his kneea Upon encountering a steep 
hill, at the end of a hard run^ climbing it on foot relieves your 
horse and gives him second wmd ; a man, for such a feat, should 
be in good trim, and I consider, to ride well, he should be in as 
good trained condition as his horse. Whilst others have been 
spurring and driving their horses scarcely out of a walk, I have 
been beatins them on foot, by winding the hill, and at the top 
being all right again, I generally left them far in the rear. 

Breaking or losing a stirrup, when hounds are running, is a 
eood opportunity of testing the efficacy of a balance seat, and 
here I think the balancer will be put to his shifty to keep in his 
saddle. To ride without stirrups six or seven miles, over a stiff 
country, is not quite so easy an afisdr as some men mav think. 
Just for a froHc. let them trv the experiment. I should like to 
witness a steeple-chase of this sort, sdthough I never did, and 
never will countenance steeple- chases generally. In this case I 
think the horses would have the best of it. Few would be able to 
accomplish the feat performed once by Mr. Osbaldestone, of riding 
without a saddle on his horse's bare back to the end of a run. 

Having stated my disHke to steeple-chases, I may add my 
reasons for it : and first, I may ask, for what other purpose is a 
steeple-chase norse fitted) Gertainlv it spoils his temper for a 
hunter, and renders him restless and fidgety in company. The 
steeple-chase horse is an animal sui generis, which the restless^ 
ever-betting, miscalled sportsmen of the present day have called 
into existence, toj^ander to their insatiable taste for book specu- 
lation, whilst legitimate racing is in abeyance. Eacing can be 
defended only upon one ground, that it tends to keep up, and, in 
feet, does keep up in this country, a breed of horses superior to 
every other in the wide world, for both size, symmetry, speed, 
and lasting qualitiesw Upon this grouna racing may be 
defended, and ought to be supported; but steeple-chasing 
answers no such purpose, and I think decidedlv it should come 
under Mr. Martin's Act, and be punished as ail wanton cruelty 
to animals deserves to be. 

Next in order to steeple-chasing, smd twin sister to it^ stands 
calf-hunting, or, as it is pompously designated at the head of 
hunting appointments, "Stag-Hunting." Now, stag-hunting 
formerly was a noble sport, and patronised by royalty. It bears 
as much affinity to the calf-hunting of the present time as 
hunting wild foxes does to turning down bagmen. To rouse a 
wild deer from his lair of heather on the mountain top, view him 
as he stands erect, his wide-spread antlers flashing in the 
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morning sun, as if defying the approach of man, is rather a 
different affair to seeing a poor wretched animal, shorn of his 
chief beauty, bundled out at the tail of a cart, and oftentimes 
whipped to make him run, I cannot call this by any other 
name than calf-hunting. Stag-hunting, in the true acceptation 
of the term, it is not It does very well for the cockney sports- 
man of the vast metropolis. 

The flourishing tradesman takes down his wife and children 
on Easter Monday to treat them to a holiday on the occasion of 
the ^nd turn-out, himself mounted on a borrowed hackney for 
the oay. The carnage containing his precious ones is drawn up 
to have a good view of the scene, whilst papa is nervously pre- 
paring himself for the coming firay. ^'La^ pa,'* cries out Master 
Thomas, "where is the sta^r ** There ne is, my dear, in that 
cart.** " I can't see anythmg of him, pa." " Wait a bit, he 
will soon come out." After waiting half an hour or more in 
fidgety expectation^ Master Tommy is gratified by seeing an 
animal emerge, which anything but meets his notions of what a 
stag should be. " Law, pa. is that a sta^T "Yes, my dear ; 
what did you think it was r " Only look, it has got no horns — 
it looks more like a donkev, pa; the stags in my picture-book 
have all got fine horns, and look so grand. Oh, pa, it must be a 
donkey after alL" " Hold your tongue, Tom, and don't talk so 
loud, or her Majesty's huntsman wiU hear you." — ^Exit pa. 

Tommy ain't satisfied, so he attacks mamma next "Why do 
thev cut the stages horns off, ma — ^it makes him look so foolish V 
" Why, my dear, if his horns were not cut off, he might run 
them into your papa's leg or stomack and that would be a very 
serious thing, you Know, Tommy.'* " Well, ma, I shouldn't like 
riding after such a poor thing as that" 

I was present at a grand meeting in the New Forest, some 
few years ago, when the royal pac£ went down for a week's 
wild deer hunting. The first fixture I shall not easily forget It 
appeared to be a gathering together of all nations ana languages. 
Such a motley groujp of equestrians I never before set eyes on. 
Soldiers, sailors, tinkers,' and tailors; every animal, firom a 
donkey to a dray-horse, being put in requisition. The numbers 
were computed at &om one to two thousand. Davis, the 
huntsman, on recognising a brother of the craft in the crowd, 
lifted up nis hands as if in supplication to rid him from the 
mob. As l^e hounds moved off at a pretty brisk trot through 
the trees, the motley assemblage began to disperse, and even at 
this early period casualties occurred. A sailor on a cart-horse 
rode foul of his brother tar on a forest pony. " Avast there, 
Jack," cried the latter. " Shiver my timbers, but that big craft 
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of yours will ran down my life-boat in this gale." "Steer 
ahead, Tom, for this crazv old brig wont tack, and she is full 
three sheets in the wind already ; so look out for squalla" 

The hustling and bustling and jostling against each other, 
and the cracks that were met with against the limbs of the 
trees, formed a verv amusing overture until the play began, 
which it very soon did, by a deer being found ; and away we 
went right over the open and across a morass, which was only 

Sassable at certain places. The scene that ensued baffles 
escription; in everjr direction were seen horses galloping 
away without their riders, numbers floundering in the bog, 
some scrambling through to the other side, and several nearly 
buried. Following my leader and host, who being then master 
of the New Forest hounds, and acquainted with all the safe 
passes, we soon left the majority of our large field in the rear, 
to settle their differences as best they might. The hounds now 
divided. Davis went with one lot ; my friend, with one whipper- 
in, myself and about thirtv others, kept witn the other h&a of 
the pack. After running nfty minutes at a good pace, our deer, 
a four vear old, lay down in some high gorse bushes on the top 
ofahiU. 

The hounds were stopped, as it was intended to take the deer 
alive, " Now, gentlemen,** said the whipper-in, " if you will 
only draw up round, I will creep under the gorse ana hobble 
him." " Leave that to me," I said ; " you attend to your work." 
I drew all the horsemen round in a circle, with their horses* 
heads to the gorse. This was readily done. "Now, gen- 
tlemen," I said, ** don't be nervous, but stand firm together ; the 
deer is only a young one, and will not hurt you ; he is, more- 
over, so blown, that he cannot jump over your heads." All 
Promised compliance, whilst I went to help the whipper-in. 
ickling a trout is one thing, but tickling a wild deer is alto- 
gether another affair. ^ Our lord of the fotest did not fancy this 
sort of thing at all — ^his motto evidently being noli me tangere. 
At the first touch of the whipper*s-in hand he bolted upright 
out of the gorse, and bounded into the ring. Consternation 
was depicted on many a face. "Hold hard, gentlemen," I 
shouted, " he can't hurt you ; hold tight together one minute, 
and I will hamper him." It would not do. the ring was broken 
in a trice. Threes about, right and left wheel being performed 
at the shortest possible notice, and in double-quick lima I 

could not forbear a as our deer bounded away into the 

forest. We were just laying the hounds on again when an 
order arrived from nead-ouarters to stop our detachment, Mr. 
Davis having been more fortunate in securing the deer he had 
followed. Hus ended my first stag-himt. 
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CHAPTER XLH 

On the management of youn^ hounds, when first coming into kennel — ^Preju- 
dices of huntsmen — Axe and exercise — Fox-hunting an antidote to 
melancholy — A few remarks on hare-hunting^ — Hounds best suited to 
this sport— Huntsmen and whipper-in — ^Pecuhar knowledge requisite for 
breedm^ hounds successfully — The late Mr. Ward — ^Hamers should be 
kept strictly to their own game. 

As the season of the year arrives when the young hounds are 
returned from their walks to the kennel, I would remind 
masters of hounds of the necessity of a more rational treatment 
than generally prevails with regard to these young hopes of the 
pack. Having oefore alluded to this subject, and treated gene- 
rally of the distemper, which often makes such fearful ravages 
among voung hounds when first brought into the kennel, I 
shall only here remark, that air and exercise are not onlv the 
most necessary to keep them in health, but will be found the 
most certain means to prevent this scourge of the canine race 
assuming that malignant character which it often does. The 
very fact of shutting up a lot of young hounds together vdthin 
four walls for weeks together, which have been accustomed up 
to that period to the free exercise of lungs and limbs in the 
open air, must strike anjr one, who for even ten minutes con- 
siders the subject, as being not only absurd, but cruel That it 
has been the custom for many years, and. is so still in very 
many hunting establishments^ is no argument in its favour, but 
proves only that the master gives himself little concern about 
the matter, and leaves it to his huntsman. Can we be sur- 
prised, then, with so little attention on his part to the proper 
treatment of his young hounds, to hear of the many and serious 
losses which result n:om the distemper, which is actually 
invoked by this culpable and negligent mode of treatment i I 
shall be told, that the hunting season not being ended, the 
huntsman and feeder are too much occupied to have any spare 
time to exercise the young hounds, and therefore they must do, 
as others have done before— take their chance. So, of course, 
they must, if such is your excuse, and you will run the risk of 
losing several o^ perhaps, your best young hounds, merelv to 
suit vour huntsman's fancy, or because you do not think it 
worth your while to adopt any remedial measures. The cost 
of employing two extra nands for the first month — ^and that 
would be the only one necessary — ^would amount to the large 
8um of four pounds sterling, supposing that two men were 
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employed at 10a per week, merely to walk wiiih the yonng 
honnoB for two or three hours a day, the feeder, of course, going 
with them. By this plaa they would not only be kept in nesdth, 
but be ready to go out of couples by the time the hunting 
season was over, and Jack's services would not be required to 
break them from running those little flijght^ animals, some with 
diort and some with long tails, aboundmg m most villages, and 
which Mr. Slowman used to designate by the opprobrious 
^ithet of oar dogt. 

There \a a vast deal of stufE and nonsense talked by huntsmen 
in breaking-in jovaiR hounds. The fact is, but for the absurd 
oistom of shutting them up away from the sight of every other 
living animal but themselves for at least a month or two 
alter they come in firom their walks, they would require no 
breaking at all, except from hare or deer. Yrom. puppyhood 
thejr have been accustomed to sheep and cur dogs, witnout ex- 
hibiting any great desire to kill and eat either the one or ^e 
other ; certainly not the latter, I should say, from choice. 

To prove how fsa air and exercise will go to ameliorate the 
effects of distemper, I will merely mention, that I tried the 
experiment with three young hounds, which were seized with 
the usual symptoms a short time since. They caught the dis- 
temper from another dog, not belonging to me, which died in 
convulsions. Being satined in my own mind of the necessity 
of air and exercise, as most efficient assistants in reducing the 
virulence of this disease, I tried what these would do alone, 
without giving any medicine at all, not even an emetic or 
spoonful of salt and water. These three puppies, not quite ten 
monUis old. were attacked with the usual symptoms — a dry 
husky cougn, and discharge from the nose. I fed them twice a 
day : for breakfast a little warm skim milk, with barley meal 
scalded, which they had about eight o'clock. At ten o'clock I 
took them out walking over some fresh ploughed fellows, and 
then home through pasture fields, to have a good run, if they 
felt inclined. They had another hour's exercise about four 
o'clock, and were fed again at six in the evening. I pursued 
this plan of walking them over the fresh-ploughed land twice 
a day, sometimes beliind the plough. The running at the nose 
ceased in three or four days, and in ten from the time they 
were first attacked, they were as well as if they had never had 
the distemper at all Having stated this fact^ to prove what 
air and exercise can effect, I leave it with masters of hounds for 
their consideration. 

At the request of a friend, who wished me to give him some 
information on hare-hunting as weU as fox-hunting, I purpose 
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making a short digression to answer his inquiries upon this 
subject, as far as I feel competent to do so ; but I must premise 
that, although I served an api>renticeship to thistle-wnipping 
under the best master of harriers in his day, I never was a 
genuine hare-hunter at heart ; but — deauttibus non disputandum 
—every man has his own peculiar hobby, and, at any rate, hare- 
hunting ranks a Ions way before calf-hunting ; one is sport in 
its legitimate sense, tke other is not Beckford remarks, that 
if you make a serious business of hare-hunting, you spoil it. 
The same observation may hold good with regard to fox- 
hunting, or any other hunting. To make a serious business of 
what is intended only as a recreation or amusement, defeats its 

Erimary object To affirm that every man who goes out 
nnting has no other end in view but a day's pleasurable 
amusement would be not exactly correct Some go for one 
reason, some for another, and some for no reason at all. except 
to kill time ; but a reid sportsman goes out to enjoy nimself. 
The prospect of a day's hunting puts him in high and buoyant 
spirits, and when mounted on his hunter, he leaves dull care 
behind him, not sitting behind his saddle, as it is said — atra 
cura iedit pod equitem — ^but sitting in any other position dull 
care may &.ncy, in a ditch by the road side, or, perhaps, at home 
in his arm-chair. 

On a fine hunting morning we feel above all the cares and 
troubles of Hfe, and not only in charity, but in good humour with 
every one and everything around us ; in shor^ hunting is any- 
thing and everything but a serious business to the real lover of 
the sport. Fox-hunting and hare-hunting, however, are in their 
essential properties about as wide a^tunder as the two poles. 
Turning a hare up in view before a lot of high-bred fox-hounds 
of about twenty-two inches in height, is not hare-hunting, 
although I have known some who considered it a high merit to 
ride a hare to death in this fashion. A real pack of harriers 
must set about their business in a very different manner to this. 
Avoid giving them a view of the hare when found, if possible ; 
it only makes them wild. Harriers must depend entirely on 
their noses to be worth anything as harriers. It has been said 
that a well bred fox-hound has a nose superior to every other 
hound : perhaps he has, but I am not quite clear that I should 
select thorough-bred fox-hounds to hunt hares with, were I to 
commence a pack of harriers. 

In the pack to which I have just alluded, we had three dif- 
ferent kinds of hounds. The old southern, the true fox-hound^ 
and a cross between these two. The latter, in my opinion, were 
the best harriers. We had one bitch in particular, called 

T 
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AxtfuL of this cross, wMch was tbe best harrier I ever saw in 
my life, quick with a scent, and always running hard at the 
head of the pack. The fox-hounds had too much dash for the 
short turnings of their game^ although when any straight 
running took place they were foremost in the firay. Speed is 
not so much a re(]^uisite in hare-hunting as in fox-hunting; 
and, for this diversion, hounds, in my opinion, may run too 
£ist. 

Hares are to be found in some localities, sucli as a wild open 
country, on down and moors, which will run tolerably straight ; 
but, generally speaking, thev describe a circle, returning to the 
place where they were found. In the spring months lack hares, 
which are out visiting, will run straight home ; and these afford 
the best chases. Were I to become a hare-hunter, I would set 
about forming my pack from the old blue mottled southern 
hound and the fox-hound, which I should consider the best 
cross to make thorough good harriers. Twenty couples are 
quite sufficient to form a pack of harriers, fourteen or six- 
teen couples being the outside number whicn should be taken 
into the field. These are enough for all hunting purposes, 
and will make a good cry ; more are, I think, a useless incum- 
brance, and will tend rather to defeat than insure good sport 

Little is required for a huntsman to a pack of harriers. He 
cannot be too quiet, and there is little opportunity, as in fox- 
hunting, for the display of great talents. In fox-hunting, to 
hear that your fox is a Quarter of an hour before you is no very 
pleasing intelligence, when you know that he is still travelling 
on^ and the time lost cannot be regained ; but in hare-hunting 
this is not of any very great consequence, as the hare generally 
stops to listen when the hounds are far behind her, and after 
doubling a few times wUl throw herself down and wait until 
she is firesh found again. The season of the year and weather 
are the best guides to the form of a hare. When wet and 
stormy, hares seek low situations, protected from the wind, 
where there is some dry bank or rough long grass. In dry 
weather they are commonly found on old fallows, or in hi^ 
situations. In inclosed countries they generally sit near to tne 
hedge or fence,^and not often in the middle of the field. Unless 
much disturbed they lie very close in their forms during the 
greater part of the year, until the months of February and 
March, when they become wild, and get up at long distances. 

It is not very easy to find hares sitting on rough fallows^ 
which should be regularly crossed, directmg the eye up the 
ridge, near which they generally sit. The trail of a hare lasts 
much longer than the drag of afox, and those who go out rather 
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early wOl hare much pleasure in seeing their hounds work up 
to her sitting. It is certainly a very exhilarating scene, which 
I have often witnessed in my younger days — ^the chorus increas- 
ing as the hounds approach nearer uieir game, and then the full 
cry as she breaks away in view. Upon such occasions I could 
not forbear a screech or two, and although much noise is not 
allowed in hare-hunting, yet, when in view, a few screams are, 
I think, pardonable. Although, when fresh found, hares run 
tolerably straight, yet no sooner are the hounds out of sight, 
than they have recourse to those numerous devices which in 
some countries have obtained for the most cunning the cha- 
racters of witches. 

In my situation as head whipper-in to my fEither's harriers, I 
often took great liberties, and got forward, contrary to orders 
sometimes, to see how any old hares which had beaten us before 
managed these matters. I have seen them run up a fedlow 
nearly the whole length of a field, then quickly retrace their 
steps to the point at which they entered, and then spring off at 
light angles, making three or four surprising leaps. They would 
also, in meir circles, hunt the hounds, double through hedges, 
running a short distance into the field and then returning, 
running up one side of a hedge, and then going down the other. 
In stone wall countries they will run on the top of the wall for 
some distance; in short, their shifts are often a puzzle to the 
best pack of hounds, with a very knowing hand to help them 
into the bargain. 

In hare-hunting a forward cast is the least likely to succeed, 
and, unless upon great emergencies, harriers should not be cast 
at all. The more they are left to themselves the better able 
will they be to work through their difficulties, and a hare- 
hunter has no business to be in a hurry ; he may sit quietly on 
his horse, and watch his hounds puzzling out the scent, the 
probability being, that the hare is only in the next field. A 
good pack of harriers will keep forwam as long as there is a 
scent Defore them ; if sheep or cattle have foiled the ground, 
they may be held on to the next fence, but they should be left 
as much as possible to their own noses. Lifting them renders 
tJiem wild, and if often assisted, they will not care about 
puzzling out the scent. Any clever lad will do as whipper-in 
to a pack of harriers, as he will have only to attend to the 
huntsman's orders in stopping or turning the hounds, as may be 
required. 

To make a pack of harriers run well together, which is their 
great beauty, you must draft from head and tail, keep none that 
are faster than the others, or that get forward without a scent 
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They should all act and move in a body like a troop of cavalry — 
no old bellman must be kept pottenng on the scent^ or heel- 
nmuers. This trick harriers are very much disposed to ; it is a 
bad fault, and where Jack's whip is necessary. When harriers 
run back the same line they have gone over before, it is not, 
however, cdways a proof that they are running heeL Hares 
practise this manoeuvre more than any other, and therefore 
your hounds may be right ; at any rate have a little patience, 
and vou will soon see whether they are right or wrong. If they 
run oack only a certain distance, and then break on right or 
left; they have onlv followed their game, and are entitled to 
praise instead of rebuke. 

A good cry is half the fun with your currant-jelly dc^a. 
Formerly, we are told, some hare-hunters were as particular as 
to ihe melody of their hounds as to their hunting qualities ; 
but noisy, chattering hounds — or, as they are more frequently 
called, baoblers— ^ould be drafted, for, like long-winded ora- 
tors, their opinions so loudly expressed are vox et preUrea nihil, 
I have seen namers of all sizes, from the small beagle of four- 
teen or sixteen inches to the fox-hound of twenty-two inches. 
I gJiould select the medium, from twenty to twenty-one in 
height. It is much more easy to obtain hounds of this standard, 
and you mav always breed sufficient to keep them up i^ter- 
w^s. With a pack of twenty couples, you need not put 
forward more than six or seven couples of young hounds, 
which will allow for five, at least, standing good through the 
season. 

There is great art and science necessarv to breed hounds 
effectually. Those who breed largely will nave the best selec- 
tion as to appearances: but those who have only a limited 
number of bitches must be particular in mating them. The 
late Mr. Ward was the cleverest man in this respect that I ev^ 
met with. He never would breed from any bitches which were 
not quite perfect in all their performances, and not until two or 
three seasons had passed over their heads. His brood bitches, 
therefore, were few in number; but they generally produced 
such as he could depend upon. His unentered draft of young 
hounds was a very scanty onC) as I know from experience, but 
they were sure to turn out well His old huntsman assured me 
he often considered a day and night before he decided upon the 
sire best suited to answer his purpose ; but his judgment seldom 
fEuled. 

Bad hounds eat the same quantity of food as good ones, and 
as my ambition always has been to have the best animals of 
their kind, so would I have a good and clever pack of harriers, 
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if I thonght it worth while to keep them at all For this pur- 
pose I should get together some voun^ unentered fox-hounds 
and a few of the old blue mottled southerns, and then model a 
pack to my fancy. 

As soon as the com is harvested hare-hunting may com- 
mence, but spnort of course cannot be expected thus early. As in 
the cuD-hunting season, this is the time to break in and blood 
the young hounds, and if the country is an inclosed one, and 
hares tolerably plentifid, you will soon catch hares enough for 
this purpose, and some to spare. Harriers to be good must be 
kept in gooa heart and blood, and all the hares they kill in a 
day must not be reserved for currant-jelly sauce at home. 
When hares are chopped by them, these may be taken away : 
but when they have earned their game by a good run it shoula 
never be taken firom them, or your hounds will soon become slack 
and indifferent in their work. Our old pack were expert 
carvers, in which they were duly encouraged by their master, 
and it required a pretty quick hand to get a hare out of their 
clutches. This, as first whipper-in, I never troubled my head 
about, unless upon some very particular occasion, when a lady 
lutd expressed a wish for a hunted one. The farmers who 
joined us always had the hare, if they could save her, and it 
was great fun to me to see how they would puff and blow awav, 
and cram their horses at desperate ]jlaces, when the hounds 
were running into their game; but if ola Workman (a large 
blue mottled hound, with a mouth as wide as an alligator) once 
caught hold of poor puss, the currant-jelly was saved for that 
dressing at least 

Views should be avoided as much as possible, but in drawing 
for your game over open ground, or in beating hedge-rows, they 
will occur. It is advisable in beating hedges to get them tried 
by some man on foot or horseback before the hounds ; there is 
not much risk then of a hare being chopped, and you can lay 
the hounds on quietly when she is out of sight. A pack of 
harriers, to deserve the name, should be kept strictly to their 
own game. Neither should they be allowed to hunt either fox^ 
red deer, or red herring— they then become a lot of curs, and 
are fit for nothing. Although often longing for a gallop in my 
younger days after Mr. BeynarcL the governor was inexorable 
on this point, and never woula admit of the least deviation 
from our legitimate drama. 

Upon one occasion we had, during the vacation, got a fox 
fient down from Oxford as a treat, and had calculated upon 
turning him down at the end of a small covert, hallooing the 
hounds away, and giving the governor the slip : but our plans 
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were most unpleasantly defeated, by the unfortunate fox being 
stifled in the bag before his arrivaL As misfortunes seldom 
come singly, it so happened that we were from home the day 
this fox was brought, and the man fell in with my father, who 
soon discovered the truth, but said nothing about it until after 
dinner, when he remarkei " I think you young gentlemen ex- 
pected a present to-daj from Oxford.** It was no use denying 
it, for we saw the mischief in his eye. Einging the bell, he 
desired the footman to bring in the bag which had arrived, and 
to our horror Thomas soon made his appearance with the bag 
in question, out of which he drew one of the finest greyhound 
foxes I had ever seen, dead and stiff 

" Well^ my boys," said the governor, "you intended to play 
me a tnck, but tiie tables are turned, and I have only to 
impress upon your minds, that if ever you attempt to make 
the hounds run after a fox, they will then become a lot of curs, 
and, as such, I will not keep them another week." Although 
there were no fox-hounds m our country, my father never 
would allow his hounds to change from tneir own legitimate 
game, and after-experience has taught me that he was perfectly 
right 
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Advantages of liare-liunting in some respects over fox-hunting — ^Reduction of 
expenses in fox-hunting establishments to meet the times — Mr. Teatman 
and his pack of harriers — ^Unfair prejudices against hare-hunting — A 
random shot at fox-hanters — ^Liberality the Irue spirit of fiox-hunters— 
Liberal game-preservers — ^The Squire of C*****n — Foxes do not live 
upon game only — Letter from an old fox-hunter — ^Artful keepers turning 
down foxes when the hounds meet to draw their preserves — ^Wayto 
detect such practices. 

HABB-HUimNG has some advantages over fox-hunting. The 
expenses attending it are trifling; you can select days best 
suited to sport without giving offence^ or causing inconvenience 
to others. If the day you have appointed turns out boisterous, 
you can go out the next. There is no earth-stopping to be done, 
therefore one day wiQ do as well as another. Harriers also 
cannot be worked too much in reason. You can select also your « 
own hour, and make your amusement subservient to other en- 
gagements or avocations. For these reasons I should pr^er 
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keeping harriers to fox-hounds, as so manj inconveniences and 
responsibilities are attached to the latter m the present day. 

The constant changes which are taking place annualljjr, almost, 
in fox-hunting establishments, prove that the system is carried 
out too fjEir ; and as the resources of countrv gentlemen are now 
so much reduced, mj firm impression is, that fox-hunting must 
be brought down to its proper level, and conducted upon a much 
more economicaJ footing to suit these firee-trade times. No 
doubt, in the best countries, where there is no lack of friends 
and supporters, the thing will be carried on as usual, and, also, 
where there is a rich man at the head of the establishment^ who 
is a thorough sportsman. But in many of the provincial 
countries, where the establishment is dependent upon subscrip- 
tions raised by the neighbouring gentiy, the fifties and five-and- 
twenties must dwindle down to half that amount ; and there is 
a good cause for it, when landlords are called upon to lower 
their rents ten, twenty, and thirty per cent. 

We are told by free-traders that evenrthing is cheaper. It 
may be to the fimdholder and money maker, but the landlord 
and fEirmer still p&j dearer than ever. He buys his cloth 
cheaper, but he loses in the price of wool Cheap bread is no 
very great advantage, when he loses ten shillings on his sack of 
whea^ and so on in proportion. He may buy, it is true, a smart- 
looking silk hat for 12s. or 14&, where he used to give 25s. for 
a beaver ; but there is no economy in this, as one good beaver 
would wear out half a dozen of uiese flimsy concerna So, to 
meet the times, fewer servants must be kept, a less number of 
horses, and, if they cannot let their land, the squires must farm 
themselves, make their own bread and cheese, kill their own 
mutton, substitute strong beer after dinner for port wine, and 
cherry brandy for marasddno. Those who can club together to 
have a little amusement in the dead months must keep a few 
couples of hounds each, the pack being assembled on nuntinff 
mornings by sound of nom, as in the olden time, and the old 
earthstopper on his pony re-established to do the work of the 
hunt To this pass that things will soon come in the com- 
ffrowing districts is my humble opinion. I hope I may be 
deceived. 

Harriers, perhaps, will then be more in the ascendant, as the 
Game-laws will go next, and hares become just plentiful enough 
for this pastime only. Fox-hounds are all the rage in the pre- 
sent day, and thistle-whippers, as they are facetiously called, 
scarcely dare show their names in print. There are some few, 
however, who have still the hardihood to parade their little 
dogs before the public in the columns of Belts Life^ and at the 
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head of the list stands the worthy master of the RV.H., who, 
taking him all in all, may be considered as the Meynell of his 
day in the harrier lina Mr. Yeatman certainly stands confessed 
as the leading and most brilliant star in his profession, and by 
all accounts, nis pack must be quite perfection. They are, I am 
told, all thorough-bred fox-hounds, standing from twenty to 
twenty-one inches in height, with good legs and feet ; and, if 
we are to judge by the runs we sometimes see recorded in BeWs 
Life, they are as clever in their performances as thev are in 
their appearance. I still must think, however, that tnorough- 
bred fox-hounds are more than a match for the timid hare ; and 
I should prefer the cross I have named above, not because they 
have better noses, but because they have less speed and are less 
flinty. 

Fox-hounds always require to be kept above their work ; but 
that is not the case with narriers — ^the more work they have the 
better they will be. If fed on good old oatmeal, and well 
treated, they will hunt three days a week. There is seldom a 
complaint in any country of having too many foxes * they are 
easily dispjersed ^ut too many hares are almost fatal to sport 
with harriers. They will not disperse and shift their quarters 
like foxes ; and you will be running and changing all day long, 
until the hounds are disgusted. I have seen greyhounds so 
over-coursed and bewildered with many hares that they came 
to a stand, and would not attempt to race after another hare ; 
and this, I think, would be tiie case with a pack of harriers, 
where ^ame was too plentiful To run two or three good hures 
down m a day is sufficient entertainment for man, horse, 
and hound, particularly as we are not to make a serious 
business of it 

In these days, good hare-hunting countries are become scarce ; 
the haUv£ men repudiate them on one side, and the numerous 
packs of fox-hounds snub them on the other ; so that our poor 
mends, the thistle-whippers, have a very poor chance for their 
amusement. There is certainly a prejudice against harriers, 
and I think a very^ unfounded and unjast one. Where they are 
well conducted, with a real gentleman sportsman as their owner, 
they cannot materially, if at all^ interfere with either fox- 
huntinj^ or game-preserving: but it must be admitted that a 
pack of curs, with anything but a gentleman at their head, is a 

fifect nuisance in any country hunted by fox-hounds. When 
kept fox-hounds there were two packs of harriers in my 
country; but their owners were gentlemen, and became par- 
ticular friends of my own, and they never in any way interfered 
with our sport. But there was also, at the extreme point of 
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our country, a scratch pack of curs, with a cur manager as well, 
which were my abomination. They were perpetually at some 
underhand work, running into my lox coverts on purpose ; that 
is, pretending to run a hare there, and then nnding a fox; 
buying up foxes to turn out on the sly, and disturbing the 
country the day before the fox-hounds were appointed to meet 
there. Such tricks as these give rise to and perpetuate the 
dislike which is often found to prevail with masters of fox- 
hounds against harriers. But where each man legitimately 
follows his own calling, these prejudices should not exist. 
There is plenty of room in this land of liberty for every man to 
follow his own pursidts, without infringing upon the rights of 
another. 

Fox-hunting is all very wefl in its way ; so is hare-hunting ; so 
also is game-preserving; neither is there any reason or just 
cause why fox-hunters, hare-hunters, and game-preservers 
should not co-exist in the same country, and be. upon the best 
terms, as neighbours ought to be. Our friends of the trigger 
must not suppose that fox-hunters wish l^ any means to inter- 
fere with their just prerogative in preserving game ; they are, I 
hope, too liberal-minded to be either envious or jealous of others 
amusing themselves as they may think proper after another 
fashion. All they ask is, that as they have no wish to inter- 
rupt their sport, so game-preservers wili act in the same spirit 
of forbearance towards them, and not interfere with their 
amusement by allowing their keepers to kill their game. Surely 
this is no very great favour after all, and if one fox can afford 
so much amusement to more than a hundred of his neighbours, 
the illiberality of any. game-preserver who destroys foxes cannot 
be very questionable. 

A double-barrel was fired in BdTe Lifesk short time since at 
illiberal fox-hunters and whining farmers by a random «to, who 
fancies, perhaps, he has peppered us a little, and if we don't 
like it, we are to be treated to a bite of the steel traps to settle 
us — that is, if we are nastp^' but our Mend of , the trigger is, I 
dare say, a very nice young man, who possibly may keep tame 
rabbits, as well as tame pheasants^ and amuse himself in various 
other innocent recreations, I think, however, he has gone a 
Httle wide of the mark, in endeavouring to tax fox-hunters with 
liberality and nastiness. These gentle appellations prop^y 
belong to fox-killing game-preservers, and to them only. We 
plead not gmUy to this soft impeachment The very spirit of 
fox-hunting is antagonistic to illiberality. We follow a pursuit 
in which all alike may join without let or hindrance, and the 
more amusement we can afford to the many, or the million, if 
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yoa like it» the greater onr gratificatioiL Selfishness forms no 
part of our profession. A master of fox-hounds does not say, 
Odiprcfanwn vulgus et arceo^ bui welcome all alike, from the 
peer to the peasant. He does not ask game-preservers to spare 
foxes for his own gratrficationy but for the amusement of the 
country generally. 

A master of fox-hounds is a public servant^ and as such it ia 
incumbent upon him to conciliate, as much as possible, those 
with whom conciliation will avail; but it ia no proof of illi- 
berality on his part, ii, after fair remonstrances have fidled, he 
is obliged to denounce some who are selfishly endeavouring to 
mar the very object it is his business constantly to keep in 
view— the sport of the communis at large. All large game- 
preservers are not necessarily fox aestroyers ; but, on the con- 
trary, many of them are our best Mends and supi>orter8, and 
we are neimer unmindfiil of^ nor ungrateful for, their generous 
assistance to our cause. To this fact the experience of every 
master of hounds in everv country will bear testimony. 

In my own country, when I kept fox-hounds, one of our very 
best friends was a large game-preserver. He was no fox-hunter 
himself, seldom mounting a norse ; but he was a strict pre- 
server of foxes, and I will say no man was more gener^y 
respected throughout the whole country. He not only patron- 
ized the hounds, but one oi our fixtures, and the most popular 
of all, was on the lawn in front of his house. To this place of 
meeting men from other haunts would flock with alacrity, in 
well-founded expectation of a good fox and a good day's sport 
His house was open on these occasions to all of our iUweral 
cloth, and a glass of jumping powder freely offered to those who 
liked to avs^ themselves of his hospitality. Were we fox* 
hunters insensible to sudi acts of kindness and liberality, or 
did they not call forth corresponding feelings on our part ? I 
will venture to say there was not one true-hearted fox-hunter 
among us all, including the tohiningiarmen as well, who would 
not have gone through fire and water to serve this gentleman 
or any of his family. 

There were no large woodlands here to draw ; the coverts 
were sJl small — ^in fact, mere spinneys. Upon the lawn mi^ht be 
seen from two to three hundred pheasants called together in the 
morning by the keeper to be fea, and upon that lawn, with all 
these pheasants and hares almost innumerable, have I found a 
litter of cubs, and hunted them on foot among the laurels. In 
.one season I found eight foxes in this gentleman's preserves, 
and killed seven of them, all with good runs. . I state Uiese 
£^ts to prove that foxes and game can exist together, and that 
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we fox-hunters are not illiberal or foolish enough to abuse all 
game-preservers in a mass, many of whom we acknowledge to 
be not only our best, but most (usinterested friends. 

Let all lovers of the trigger imitate the worthy example of 

the Squire of C ^n, I have not selected him as a solitary 

instance of joint game and fox-preserving in the whole of our 
country, there were many others who followed his example, but 
they were proprietors of fox-coverts, which this gentleman was 
not— -he had no such thins as a reol fox covert upon the whole 
of his property. The places we found foxes m were small 
plantations of fir and alaer of about three or four acres, none 
exceeding ten, and I should not have had any just cause of 
complaint had I drawn such places, season after season, without 
findmg a fox Masters of hounds know tolerably well where 
they ought to find foxes— in coverts natural to them, and where 
from time immemorial they have been known always to resort ; 
but when we find them in small spinneys such as these were, we 
feel a double obligation to men, who uius go out of their way 
to cater for the public amusements This gentleman turned 
down young foxes in these places (when there were none bred 
on the spot) among all his nost of hares and pheasants, and 
made his keepers feed them with rabbits. We honour and 
respect men of such public spirited feelings as these, to whom 
all honour is due. 

But why are we to spare game-preservera of a different class, 
who spare neither us nor our foxes? We will not admit that 
foaxs are fed hy the game-preaerver^ and him OTdy, We know 
that a stray hare or wounded pheasant may occasionally be 
purloined from a great man^ preserves bv Mr. Eeynard, and 
small blame to him for so doing ; but we know also that a fox 
feeds upon rabbits, mice, beetles, and other such small fry, and 
that he does sometimes pay a visit to a farm-yard if it lies in 
his beat, and carry away a fowl from a poor whining farmer^ 
who, after all, does not make half so much fass about a couple 
or two of chickens as his wealthy landlord does about a paltry 
cock pheasant. 

There may possibly be a question whether pheasants ought to 
be considered as feroe naturiJB, In the manner they are now 
reared and preserved my opinion is that they are not ; but there 
can be no question as to a fox being an animal ferce naturce. 
He is here to-day and gone to-morrow. We may find him in a 
game-preserve it is true, but as he will run eight or ten 
miles straight away in another locality, it would puzzle even 
the Poor-law Commissioners to assign him his proper place of 
settlement ; and I think a game-preserver has made an equally 
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wide shot in asserting that a fox is sapplied from his victuaUinff 
department alone. 

Some game-preservers appear to me to be labouring under an 
attack of yba»pA66ia. which has infected their whole system, 
and look upon Mr. Wiley as a rampant and roaring lion, walk- 
ing about their preserves from morning till mght, with his 
mouth wide open, seeking how many pheasants and hares he 
can devour; or perhaps they recollect a certain fdnny little 
pictnre which excited their particular attention when children, 
in which a fox is represented as sitting under a tree with his 
mouth o^n, expecting a eock which is perched on the top, to 
fiEJl into it as a matter of course.. The^ should have seen also 
the answer put into the mouth of this said cock by a wag to 
this polite invitation to f&\l into the fox's open jaws and be 
eaten — ** I urish you.majf get it" Pheasants are at roost when 
foxes begin their evening rambles, and few would suppose a 
fox such an ass as to sit under a tree half the night with his 
mouth wide open in the vague expectation of a pheasant drop- 
ping into it 

A letter has been forwarded to me, signed ^ An Old Fox- 
hunter." part of which I will transcribe, although it may be cal- 
culatea to draw forth another shot from Mr. Bamrod . — 

" I have at this moment in my eye a keeper of this descrip- 
tion ; the fellow sometimes shows a litter of cubs the first time 
the hounds draw his coverts, but after that, if hounds run into 
them, or draw them unexpectedly, there is na more symptoms 
of a fox than if the animal had never existed. Let the fixture 
be somewhere for the express purpose of drawing this man's 
coverts, and there is scarcely a more sure find within the pre- 
cincts of the hunt ; no danger of changing foxe^ however — ^no 
second fox. Now, really, as a. matter of curiosity, I shall be 
greatly oblijy^ed if ' Scrutator' will do me the favour to enlighten 
me as to this fellow's plan of operations. We don't hear of hia 
importing foxes by tne rail : m the old coaching days (for I 
have known him long) he did not have them down bv those 
conveyances. Does he borrow a fox of his neighbour? does he 
drag wem to his coverts ? if he did, we should sometimes find a 
brace of foxes on Ms around. Does he bottle, or rather bam 
his foxes^ like a good nousekeeper, ' for use when wanted ? In 
fact, what does he do?' 

Tne trick practised by this old artful keeper is a stale one to 
me, as I have often known it adopted by these velveteen gentry. 
From the facts above stated, there can be very little doubt that 
this man is a regular fox-destroyer, and the more dangerous 
because he is apparently a fox-preserver. He attempts to 
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disarm suspicion, and with the majority of men who go out 
hunting, his plan succeeds. A master of hounds is almost puz- 
zled how to deal with him^ although he may be satisfied in his 
own mind of his malpractices. You cannot assert that he kills 
foxes, without proof positive ; you may hint your suspicions to 
the master or the man, but you are met, in limine^ with the 
retort courteous, "What lust cause of complaint have youl 
whenever the coverts are arawn there is a fox." There is your 
answer. You have, in fact, nothing to say. Your only plan is 
to be quiet, watch him carefully^ and you will catch him out. 

From the description given oi this man's coverts, and the fact 
ot there being a litter of cubs occasionally bred there, I should 
suppose them to be a natural resort of foxes, and such being the 
case, he has no occasion to einploy railroads or stage coaches to 
convey them to his locality. They come there without having 
their passage paid, willingly and uninvited, perhaps, although 
we are aware of certain drugs, by which foxes mav be drawn to 
a certain spot, even from long distances. This dodge possibly 
may be practised in this instance, although it strikes me as an 
unnecessary one. The country around being regularly hunted 
by hounds, foxes will resort to this man's coverts for quietude, if 
not attracted there by game, and few have an idea of the num- 
ber of foxes disposed of in one season by an old and skilful 
keeper so situated. There are many ways of catching foxes 
without injuring them : and if there is in addition a head of 
earths on uie ^ound, here is a live trap at once ready made to 
his hand. I should not be surprised if this man destroys from 
ten to fifteen brace of foxes in a season. He will keep one 
always in reserve for the hounds against their drawing his 
coverts, selecting the freshest and last caught or least injured. 
This fox will be carefully concealed in some out-of-the-way- 
place, and let loose the same morning the hounds are expected. 
This being done, the keeper puts on a bold face, and goes to 
meet the hounds, in apparently the most cordial manner. If 
asked about foxes, he will demurely say, " I think you will find, 
sir, in our coverts this morning ;" or he may complain, as some 
do, " of being eaten up with foxes." 

The huntsman and hounds are the most likely to find out this 
old gentleman in his tricks. Let the former carefully observe 
the behaviour of his old hounds, when the fox is found, and also 
when he is killed; for they will tell him to a certainty whether 
the fox has been handled or not. Let the pads also, the brush 
and neck, be well examined before he is given to the bounds. 
The fox being turned down perhaps two or three hours before 
the hounds arrive, will have had time to roll himself, and become 
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tolerably fresh and sweet, so that he mav deceive aH except the 
old hounds, master^ huntsman, whips, and the whole field. Upon 
these occasions the keeper or his amstarUa will be the first, per- 
haps, to halloo the fox. They sometimes overshoot the mark 
in their eagerness. I suspect a fox found by a keeper, and not 
hv the houndgy having been played these tricks myself but I 
always found them out. 

I was once drawing a ticklish place of this sort, where I knew 
foxes were trapped regularly, when in the middle of a large 
covert^ the keeper began hallooing and screaming in a bye 
drive. We were down with him m a twinkling. "WeU," I 
said, " what's all that clatter about T " Fox just crossed over 
the ride, sir, where vou are standing." The hounds were on the 
spot, but they would not own the scent ; the old ones looked up 
instead of putting their noses down. "Very odd," said the 
man, ^ the hoimds wont hunt the fox, when I seed him only a 
few minutes ago in that very place." "My hounds," I replied, 
" tell me that the fox you just now saw came out of your pocket 
or a bag which is now hid under a stoul in that high wood, ana 
I believe them ; no tricks upon travellers will do with us." 

The man bundled off as soon as he could. The fox was again 
hallooed over another drive, where several horsemen were 
stationed with the master ot the coverts himself; still the 
hounds would not settle to the scent, I at once blew mv horn, 
and took the hounds away. An old sportsman rode directly 
up, and asked what I was going to do. ^* Do," I replied, *' my 
hounds don't hunt bagmen. I shall draw elsewhere for a wild 
fox." This announcement created, as may be supposed, quite a 
sensation * but turning a deaf ear to remonstrances and en- 
treaties alike, I left the coverts directly. L of course, got a 
tolerable sprinkling of abuse, which I cared about as little for 
as a duck tor cold water. But I had one good stanch fox- 
hunting friend, who took my ^art behind my back. He said 
aloud for all to hear, ^^ He is quite right ; I applaud him for his 
firmness. It was an insult to a master of fox-hounds to turn a 
bagman down before his hounds." I was never again treated to 
a bagman in those coverts, but we always found wild foxes there 
afterwards— not a fox only. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

On bag-foxes — Scratch packs hunting them — ^An old fox-hunter oonTicting a 
master of harriers of his malpractices — Improving our breed of foxes — 
Kun with a dark-coloured fox — List of hounds on hunting days — ^Diary — 
Effects of bathing hounds after hunting. 

I TtniMTevTiTnt a bagman being exposed to view by an old fox- 
hunter (who was up to a dod^e or two) in a very adroit manner. 
Upon the outskirts of a fox-hunting country there lived, and, 
for aught I know to the contrary, lives there still, the master of 
a scratch pack of harriers. He was neither a fstrmer nor a 
cattle^ealer, nor a pork butcher, but all these combined to- 
gether, and a little Knowledge oi dog-stealing as well, consti- 
tuted about as recherche a character as could well lay claim to 
the title of sportsman, which he had the assurance to call him- 
self, His locale being within two miles of a large city, he was 
patronized by many dashing blades, ot rather equivocal pre- 
tensions to the name of gentlemen, and certain professionals of 
low standing, who, by subscribing a few pounds to support this 
scratch concern, passed off as hawks among these small birds, 
when they would not have obtained any notice at all with the 
fox-hounds. To cater for his patrons* amusement, this worthy 
master used to obtain foxes from the country of the fox-hounds, 
which he turned down upon the slv in some out-lying place, 
pretending of course that he could not ride up to stop his 
hounds (wnich was true enough) from running fox. This ex- 
cuse was always ready when he thought himself likely to get 
into hot water with any genuine fox-hunter. As, however, there 
were some outside spinneys^ not re^ar fox coverts, to which 
fox-hounds seldom or ever went, his occasionally finding and 
running a fox was thought little of for some time. It was only 
when the thing became rather more common, and a run or two 
was put into print, that the suspicions of the master of the for 
hounds and some of his field were excited, that there were more 
outlying foxes found by this marauder than the small district 
he laid claim to was likely to afiord. 

It was known in well-informed circles that this hare-hunting 
professor was not in the habit of making any wide distinction 
between meum and taum^ and a pretty strong hint was given 
him that if such practices were continued, the limits of his 
country would be curtailed. The hint had the effect only of 
making him more cautious, by shifting his scene of action out 
of the precincts of the fox-nounda. 
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An old fox-hunter being resolved to catch him out and con- 
vict him of hunting bag foxes, found out his next place of 
meeting, when they expected to have a day's sport, which was 
always to be known at a certain sadler's shop m tne gay city, 
and joined the cry. His ai>pearance, however, was not particu- 
larly agreeable to the conspirators, but things were conducted 
80 snug that they fancied he would be outwitted. After pre- 
tending to draw for a hare over some fallows, and up a heidge 
row or two, they trotted off to a small covert, from which the 
hounds went away almost as soon as thrown in, on the other 
side. " Stole away," cried the professor at the top of his cracked 
voice ; but our old fox-hunter was soon with them, and kept his 
place in the foremost rank, notwithstanding the exertions of a 
self-styled captain, who considered himself the leader of tho 
concern. The straight course pursued by the animal before 
them soon led him to surmise there was something more than a 
jack hare before the hounds, which opinion he openly expressed 
" Oh, very likely," said the captain. " Perhaps it is a fox — ^there 
are some wild outlying ones m these parts. " And " rejoined 
the old fox-hunter, " I have a notion there are a few bagmen as 
well: and that this is one I have very little doubt" "We don't 
do those things, I assure you," said the other. " Then your 
neighbours be&e you ; but we shall soon see." 

In about fifty minutes the fox was run into and killed, when 
our old fox-hunter jumped off his horse, and appropriated the 
brush to himself, which having carefully examined, he held in 
his hand, until aU the field came up. Last of sdL the worthy 
master made his appearance, puffing and blowing like a gram- 
pus. " Well, gentlemen," he said, ** we have had a capital run ; 
but who would have thought of finding a fox in that little 
place?' "Not you. Til be sworn," exclaimed the old fox- 
hunter, with a sly look, " if you had not put him there first" 
" I put him there, sir ? I know nothing about him." " WeU. 
then, you persist in saying that this is a wild fox, do you r 
" In course I do," replied the master. "Then Til prove that to 
be false, any way," said the old fox-hunter ; "here is the proof" 
-yso blowing back the fur on the brush, he drew forth certain 
bits of oat chaff, which had worked their way down to and 
adhered to the dock — ^these he dismayed to the discomfited 
professor and his wondering field. There were no more asser- 
tions made in contradiction to this damning proo£ Our old 
foxyhunter coolly remarking, that "wild foxes did not make 
their kennels in com hvM^ rode off with his brush. This was 
a very neat way of discovering a bagman, and a hint worth 
attending to; but, as all bag foxes may not be put either 
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into corn-bins or corn-sacks, these proofs may sometimes be 
wanting. 

There are, however, many other signs which are known to old 
fox-hunters. They generally run down wind, but, being ignorant 
of their country, have no point to make, and appear to loiter 
before the hounds. The scent also is too good — ^the hounds 
running wild at it. I am alluding now to bag foxes when 
turned down before harriers, for I am quite sure, that any good 
pack of fox-hounds would not run a bag-fox at all. unless hal- 
looed on and encouraged : and then even they would not enjoy 
the scent, which is so different from that of a wild fox. 

I heard once of an old fox which had been caught and hunted 
three times in one season by a pack of harriers, and found his 
way home each time, having been turned loose thirty miles 
from the earth where he was taken. This was in " dayp of auld 
lang syne," when the fine greyhound fox was the prevailing one 
in this country. We are very particular in tliese times to have 
horses and hounds both of the oest blood, and in first-rate con- 
dition, but not the slightest attention is paid to the breed of 
foxes, which is of rather more importance than at first sight 
may appear. To show sport the breed of foxes should not be 
overlooked so much as is generally the case, for without good 
foxes vou cannot have good run& The large importations of 
French foxes have in many hunting countries done a great deal 
of mischief This little red species is quite distinct in its habits 
and character from the old greyhound fox^ and will never show 
any sport at all until they are three or four years old. They 
seldom go far from home, and when found, either hang to the 
coverts or make short rings, running more like hares ; neither 
have they the strength or power to stand long before a good 
pack of hounds. 

Many think a fox is a fox, and that every fox ought to run ; 
but there is as much difference almost in the breed of foxes as 
in the breed of dogs; and I am quite satisfied that many 
countries with which I am acquainted require a cross in their 
foxes as much as they do in their hounds. It may be asked 
where these greyhound foxes are to be found. Without injuring 
or robbing any hunt, they may be procured from the Highlands 
of Scotland, where numbers are annually destroyed by the hill 
keepers ; also from some parts of Wales, and some parts of 
Devonshire on the coast, where fox-hounds are not kept. They 
may also be imported from Germany. When I first began keei)- 
ing fox-hounds, I obtained several young foxes of this species, 
and, by judicioiis management, they afforded excellent sport 
They were turned into a head of earths in the best part of our 
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country, four to an earth, and there fed regularly until the 
month of September, when thev were old enough to shifb for 
themselves. The earths were always left open when we drew 
the coverts in which they had been placed, as they were intended 
for stock, and it was not my purpose to kiU one of these foxes 
during their first season. They were, however, of a very ram- 
bling disposition, and after Christmas, we found several of 
them many miles from their homes. Some were unavoidably 
killed, but the greater part were saved by going to ground; and 
thus a foundation was laid, which lasted the many years I kept 
hounds, and perpetuated a good, hard-running race of foxes. 

The second season these foxes afforded us extraordinary sport, 
for, being ear-marked, we knew them when brought to luind. 
For many seasons I continued to turn down two or three litters 
of these foxes, to add to the stock, treating them in the same 
manner as the first. I could have procured French, or the small 
species of red fox, at half the expense and trouble ; but, ex- 
cept for the purpose of blooding hounds, I would have 
nothing to do with them. To prove how necessary it is to in- 
fiise fresh blood of the true sort, I may add, that since my 
relinquishing the country, few of this true breed now remain, 
having since been mixed with the red fox, and that is now the 
prevailing fox of the country. The true greyhound fox is of a 
light grey colour, bushy about the head, long in the body, and 
stands high upon his legs. The bulldog fox is the next in size 
-—of a reddish grey, and common in most fox-hunting countries. 
These will aflford good runs also ; but the greyhound breed is 
far superior to them in every respect 

On one occasion I met with a large dark-coloured fox, with h 
yellow breast, instead of white, at the extreme point of our 
countryj whicn ran about eighteen miles, but not straight. We 
found him on a bad scenting day, with a not sun and keen wind, 
in the month of Februarv ; running was out of the question, but 
we held on to him for about six miles into a large covert in the 
centre of our country, where we ffot upon better terms, and after 
a turn or two round the big wood, he turned his head for home 
a^n, which he nearl;^ reached, when being headed he retraced 
his steps, making again for the lar^e covert, which he was des- 
tined never to reach ; for waiting in a small brake we got up 
with him, and he was pulled down within one field of the large 
wood, myself hounds, and fox, jumping the last fence together, 
over which we tumbled in company, a large stake having run 
up between my horse's shoulder and ribs, which had nearly 
proved fatal to him. By the application of plenty of hot 
water, and by keeping the wound open with a long candle, 
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no mischief resulted but the loss of his services in the field for 
a few weeks. The time occupied in hunting this foz^ running 
being out of the question, was three hours and a hal^ through 
a woodland country, witn two disagreeable brooks to cross 
twice, and but for ids waiting for us two or three times we 
should scarcely have overhauled him at last ; a straight running 
fox of the greyhound sort would have run us out of scent alto- 
gether in about forty minutes. 

Every huntsman should take with him into the field a list of 
his pack for that day's hunting. This list should be entered 
also in a diary of each day's sport, with remarks about the 
hounds' work ; it will be good authority to refer to at the end 
of the season, before the draft is made, and show the hounds 
which have done the most during the season^ and have hunted 
the greatest number of days. A book of this description was 
always kept by me, in which these entries were made, and also 
remarks about tiie weather, the coverts which were drawn, the 
earths which were stopped, and the number of foxes found, 
lliis I found of great service at the end of the season, as it 
enabled me to see at once what was due to each earth-stopper, 
and who were entitled to any extra reward. 

It is the custom in some kennels to plunge the hounds into a 
warm bath after hunting, and to shut them up together when 
washed for a short time before they are fed. There are few who 
do not acbnit the efficacy of hot water, or who have not expe- 
rienced ike soothing effects of a warm bath after severe labour. 
To liie human irame, with a good dry rubbing afterwards, 
nothing can be more refreshing, but without this dry rubbing 
we all know half the efficacv would be lost. By a sudden chill 
or cold blast the pores of tne skin, thus opened by the appli- 
cation of the warm water, woidd be suddenly checked, and 
more harm than cood would be the result of it ; rubbing keeps 
up the action of tne skin, and superinduces that glow over the 
wnole frame which is so luxurious. Having tried the experi- 
ment with my own hounds for one entire season without any 
satisfactory result, I abandoned it. The warm bath is all very 
well, but the difficulty lies in having the hounds rubbed tho- 
roughly dry afterwards, which requires much more labour and 
time than many suppose. 

To have the thing done thoroughly well^ I attended the 
operation myself^ with three assistants, but it occupied more 
than an hour to bathe and rub tolerably dry about eighteen 
couples of hounds, and then they were not in my opinion half 
dry. It is true, they assisted each other in this respect, but I 
never could see yet any good result from one hound licking off the 
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dirt and hair from another's coat. It was, however, one of the 
fashions of that day, and, not to be considered out of the fashion. 
I gave it a fedr trial ; but one season satisfied me that it eonla 
not be adopted as a general practice, without more injure than 
benefit to the hounds. Where there is a lodging-room, heated 
with hot air, into which the hounds may be turned alter the 
bath, it may do very well ; but subjecting them to the cold 
night air, in the depth of winter, in passing them through the 
courts into the greenyard, after commg out of a reeking hot 
bath, cannot, in my opinion, be otherwise than injurious. 
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Estiniatefl of expeiues of a fox-huntixig estabEBhment — ^Wages, food, and 
aQowanoeft--Qttalit7 of land — Expenses for two days a week — Selection 
of hunters — Objection to "screws" — Other items of expense — Saddles, 
bridles, rugs, &c. — ^Economy maj and should be observea — ^Seasons for 
leaTing out of the list the mctiet — ^The huntsman's book, or annual bill — 
Earth-stopping, and fees to keepers — ^Advantages of the old system in 
preventinff n^dless extortion— rroposals for a remedy of the evil — 
Opinion of Mr. Dehn^ Baddiffe. 

As various estimates have been made by different writers on 
the expenses of a fox-hunting establishment, it may not be 
amiss to give a rough estimate of the necessary outlay, and an- 
nual disbursement of a two days per week establishment. Fees 
to keepers, earth-stopping, and such like extras, are not included 
in this calculation, as the^ vary so very much, according to the 
district, that no one can &xm anything more than a wide guess 
as to their probable amount The wages of servants are entirely 
irrespective of perquisites or field money, and therefore admit 
of modification, when a sure income from these resources can 
be reckoned on. The servants are allowed to be of first-class, 
but Uie master's individual expenses are not included, as he is 
supposed to keep a stud for his own amusement. The calcula- 
tion is made for a provincial country^ where the master hunts 
his own hounds^ and conducts the afiair upon a liberal scale. 

First Whipper-in, £80. Clothes and £ «. d 

boots, £10 90 

Second do. £52. Do. do. £10 . 62 

Feeder 31 

£183 Q 
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Foodf<yr 30 cotiples of hounds, 

12 tons of oatmeal, at £15 per ton . 180 

Flesh 36 

Fuel, at 68. per week . . . • 13 

Medidne for hounds . . • • 10 



Six horses, 

78 quarters of oats, at 25s. per quarter 
16 tons of hay, at £3 per ton . 
Shoeing and medicine 

Sadler 

Helper in stable, at 12s. per week 
Laa in do., at 6s. ... 
Tax upon nounds 
Do. on four servants . 
Do. on six horses 



Sundries 



96 








46 








20 








10 








31 








16 








36 








4 








6 









£239 



£263 

685 

16 

£700 



In this estimate everjrthing is put down on a fair scale. The 
wages for first whipper-in are perhaps high for some countries. 
Six horses and thirty couples of hounds are sufQcient to hunt 
at least five days a fortmght. No hunter, however, is worth 
]^eeping which cannot come out twice a week, and here each 
horse is allowed one dav only. Two bushels of com are allowed 
to every horse per weeK, throughout the whole year, and hay 
also. To a gentleman, nowever, who has a £arm in hand, the 
expenses will not amount so high, and the general produce 
from tiie land will be raised in proportion to the manure em- 
ployed upon it from the stable and tiie kennels. The bones 
also from the boiling-house will be of very great service in pro- 
ducing root crops of heavy weight In point of economy I 
consider a certain quantity of grass and arable land as a neces- 
sary appendage to a huntmg establishment^ if only sufficient to 
raise com and hay for the horsea For this purpose, it is not 
necessary that the land should be of very first-rate quality, as 
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the lightest soils bv the aid of the stable and kennel manure 
(particularly the latter) will in two seasons produce most 
luxuriant crops both of oats and grass. It was the custom for- 
merly in some large establishments to have the oatmeal prepared 
at home, and in dear seasons having made the experiment my- 
self, I succeeded in having some capital meal manufactured by 
a neighbouring miller ; but there is a good deal of trouble to be 
incurred, and not veiy much profit: the article, however, is 
genuine and free from adulteration wnen home made, and that 
goes for something in these times of spurious compounds. 

The outlay for two days a week will comprise six horses- 
four horses, at £50 each, for the servants, and twohacks> at £25. 
in all £250. I think these prices sufficient in a provincial 
country, and can only say, that some of the best horses I ever 
possessed cost me only £25 each, and they were quite first-rate, 
both as to size and breeding. Young horses of queerish tempers, 
or with a broken knee, are often parted with at low pricey which 
after being ridden one season by the whippers-in will Decome 
valuable hunters. To screws I have a great objection, and would 
never recommend them ; they will scarcely ever improve, and 
be abused by servants, as well as ridiculed by your field. There 
must be expended also in the purchase of hounds about £200. 
Saddles, bndles, rugs, &a, will cost £50 more ; so that the whole 
outlay, independent of the annual expenses, may be computed 
at £500. 

It may be objected in the calculation I have here made, that 
some items are omitted, which have formed part of the budget 
put forth by other chancellors of the fox-hunting exchequer ; 
but, as retrenchment is now become the order of the day, and 
the strictest economy to be observed in every department of 
the State, masters of hounds cannot do better than follow so 
good an example, and sail as near to the wind as possible, 
consistently of course with good and efficient management. 
The Gorier does not appear at all on my list, as I consider 
his place quite a sinecure in a small establishment, and there- 
fore it is altogether omitted. In the place of farriery may be 
substituted, with much more benefit to the horses, hot water and 
common sense, which should be extensively used, and will cost 
nothing. A huntsman's book, or annual bill, reckoned by some at 
from 80Z. to I00l,y is entirely excluded, as offering a premium only 
for imposition and negligence. From my budget of expenses, 
earth-stopping also and fees to keepers are left out, not because 
they can be dispensed with, but tnat every master may make 
his own calculation of what he intends to distribute on these 
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accounts. The amount will vary from 100^. to 1000^., according 
to the country, and as it may suit his fancy to pay. It is to 
be hoped that the day is not far distant when every master of 
hounos will be relieved from this unfair drain upon his purse. 
Independent of the sums required to satisfy the exorbitant 
demands of blood-thirsty keepers, it is almost too much to ex- 
pect that gentlemen should oe placed under the necessity of 
submitting to their impudent impositions. In the olden time a 
regular eajrth-stopper was appointed to do the work of the 
whole hunt, and if my recollection serves me, a picture of this 
fonctionarv and his pony is to be found in Beckford. This 
office could not have been abolished on account of its being a sine- 
cure, for the duties required are quite equal to those of a superin- 
tenoent of police : and I think that no hunt should be with- 
out a servant of tnis description. An active man, with a good 
I>ony, would be able to do the earth-stoppiujg in any two-cmys- 
a-week country ; but where the country is wide, and admits of 
four days per week, two might be employed at a quarter the 
expense now incurred, and with much more satisfaction to the 
master of the hounds. 

Objections may, and probably will be, raised by game pre- 
servers, at the SD^estion of their keepers, against this inno- 
vation and intrusion upon the privileges of me latter gentle- 
men ; but. as a regular servant of the establishment, for whose 
good conduct the master would of course be responsible, these 
objections may be obviated. The attempt, I am aware, must 
be delicately and cautiously made at first, out it may be done 
by the master representing to the different proprietors of 
coverts that there is no fond available for these extraordinary 
expenses (supposing the case to be so), and therefore it is pro- 
posed to revive the old system for the general welfare of the 
hunt, and to keep the disbursements within a more narrow 
compass. It must be expected that some game preservers will 
not fall in with this plan, but this will be of little consequence, 
as I feel well assured that all real well-wishers to the cause of 
fox-hunting will readily lend their aid in furtherance of 
a system, which would save their pockets and add to their 
amusement. A good active servant to perform this work, with 
the keep of a rough pony, would not cost more than 50L per 
annum. His place of residence must be near the kennels to 
receive his orders ; and if the stopping has to be done at a dis- 
tance, he would have to put up at some wa^r-side public or 
farm-house the previous day, to prepare for his night's work, 
and attend the hounds at their places of drawing the next 
morning. 
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As far as it was feasible, I pursued this plan for many years 
with great success^ but in our country, containing very few fox- 
hunters, as proprietors of coverts, I was of necessity thrown 
very much into the power of keepers, and unable to extend it 
throughout as a general system. I perfectly coincide with Mr. 
Delme Badcliffe*s opinion, that " I would have the preservation 
of the foxes, and the stopping of the earths for huntmg matters, 
entirely dependent upon their respective proprietors. I woula 
have every lord of a domain make a point of enforcing his de- 
termination to contribute gratuitously all in his power to the 
noble sport" Would that this were the case ! that this con- 
summation, so ardently desired by every true fox-hunter, might 
be accomplished! but I fear such a state of harmony and 
mutual co-operation is reserved for the golden age. From my 
experience of such matters, little assistance can be expected 
from non-hunting men, who often think the favour sufficiently 
great to allow a master of hounds to draw their coverts, and 
rather consider it due to their servants, keepers, or woodmen, 
to be paid a very handsome remuneration for their extra work 
in earth-stopping. It is principally on this account that I have 
suggested tne expediency of the master employing a general 
eartn-stopper, to get rid of this annual imposition and drain on 
his purse ; but so tenacious are some men of their rights, " to 
do as they like with their own," it must be expected that some 
impediments would be thrown in his way. There are not 
wanting in most countries men who are jealous of the fox- 
hounds, and instead of assisting the master, they throw every 
obstacle in his way ; endeavouring to increase his expenses, in 
the hope of driving him from the country. It is, I am con- 
vinced, this pressure from all quarters upon the purse of the 
master, which prevents gentlemen of moderate means from 
taking the management of hounds ; the expenses in these times 
are perfectly ruinous to all except a man of large fortune : and 
this accounts for the changes which are always going on in fox* 
hunting establishments. 

In scarcely any country are the subscriptions, even when 
regularly paid up, sufficient to meet the annual outgoing and 
most masters have to dip their hands very deep into their own 
pockets, to meet the extras— which are legion. It may be urged, 
as recommended by ^ome writers on Fox-hunting, why not do 
away with earth-stopping altogether, and thus at once cut off 
root and branch all expenses attendant on stopping them? 
This plan has been tried by other masters as well as myself; 
the result with others I know not, although from the practice 
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Hot being contiiiaed, I presume it has been in otber cases, as 
with mine, a fjEulure. When we can alter the nature of foxe^ it 
may succeed, and not before. The natural home of most foxes 
lies in the bowels of the earth, the refuge they always seek when 
hunted by hounds, and the general nursery of their cubs. 
There are, it is true, some clay countries, where earths are less 
frequent, and where foxes both lie and breed above ground, but 
these are the exceptions to the general rule. In all soils which 
rest upoji sand, gravel, or rock, earths abound, and foxes for 
generations past have been accustomed to harbour in them. 

Having one part of my country very much infested with fox 
stealers, I resolved to do away with all the earths in that locality, 
and accordingly having taken all due precaution in stopping 
them up, I kept them in this state for two or three seasons ; but 
I lost more foxes by poadiers by this plan than the other. 
Earths they would and did find in less secure situations, and 
we often had blank days by their resorting to places which we 
knew nothing o£ In one particular covert, which had always 
previously held foxes, we did not find one for some time during 
the winter months, but on one fine day in the sprin^^ of the 
year, we imkennelled a leash, almost together, which went 
straight away, and ran to gixiund some miles distant, in a bank 
dose to a large town- which we had never before heard of as 
containing earths - tnis place also was well tarred first and then 
stopped. They then led us a dance to other out-of-the-way 
places, and finding their determination to seek refbge some- 
where underground, I was obliged to re-oi>en all the main 
earths nearer home, and keep them continually cleared out 
There were also some very favourite woods for foxes, in which 
were some lar^e rock earths in the neighbouring country : these 
owing to their distance from the kennels were ordered to be 
kept stopped during the season ; the. consequence was, that few 
foxes were found there afterwards ; many, I am satisned, from 
the carelessness of the earth-stoppers, were stopped in, and 
starved to death * and others, I also know, went away to coverts 
belon^ng to a fox-killing game preserver, and there met an 
ignominious fate. Foxes, like cats, have an instinctive attach- 
ment to the places of their birth, but when continually forced 
from their homes, both above and below ground, will seek other 
abodes free from molestation. Drains, old rabbit-burrows and 
such places, are then resorted to, from which, when discovered, 
they may be mor^ easily taken. I remember upon one occasion 
Tunning a fox, after a severe chas^ into an old lime-kiln, from 
which he was easily extracted, ana whilst the hounds were kill* 
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ing this fox, another fresh one bolted out of the same place, 
and strange to say, jumping over the backs of the whole pack, 
made his escape, without a hound seeing him, so busily were 
they all engaged in breaking up his companion. 



TAMING OF WILD HORSES. 
By J. S. RAREY, 

THX AUEBICAN HOBSB TAHXB. 



THE THREE FUNDAMENTAL PEINCIPLES OF MY 
THEORY; 

Founded on the Leading Charaetemtm of the Horse. 

FntST.— That he is so constituted by nature that he will not 
offer resistance to any demand made of him which he fUlly com- 
prehends, if made in a way consistent with the laws of his 
nature. 

Second.— That he has no consciousness of his strength be- 
yond his experience, and can be handled according to our will 
without force. 

.TmED. — ^That we can, in compliance with the laws of his 
nature by which he examines all things new to him, take any 
object, however frightful, around, over^ or on him, that does not 
innict pain — ^without causing him to tear. 

To take these assertions in order, I will first give you some of' 
the reasons why I think he is naturally obedient, and will not 
offer resistance to anything fully comprehended. The horse, 
though possessed of some faculties supenor to man's, being defi- 
cient in reasoning powers, has no knowledge of right or wron^ 
of free will and independent government, and knows not of any 
imijosition practised upon him, however unreasonable these im- 
positions may be. Consequently, he cannot come to any deci- 
sion as to what he should or should not do, because he has not 
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the reasoning faculties of man to ar^e the justice of the thing 
demanded of him« If he had, taking into consideration his 
superior strength, he would be useless to man as a servant. 
Give him mind in proportion to his strength, and he will 
demand of us the green fields for his inheritance, where he will 
roam at leisure, denying the right of servitude at all. God has 
wisely formed nis nature so that it can be operated upon by the 
knowledge of man according to the dictates of his will ; and he 
might wdl be termed an unconscious, submissive servant This 
truth we can see verified in every day s experience by the abuses 
practised upon him. Any one who chooses to be so cruel, can 
mount the noble steed and run him till he droos with fatigue, 
or, as is often the case with the more spirited, falls dead beneath 
lus rider. If he had the power to reason, would he not rear 
and pitch his rider, rather than suffer him to run him to death? 
Or would he condescend to carry at all the vain impostor, who. 
with but equal intellect, was trying to impose on lus equal 
rights and .equally inde]^endent spirit ? But happily for us, he 
has no consciousness of imposition, no thought of disobedience 
except by impulse caused oy the violation of the law of his 
nature. Consequently, when disobedient, it is the fault of 
man. 

' Then, we can but come to the conclusion that, if a horse is 
not taken in a way at variance with the laws of his nature, he 
will do anything that he fcdly comprehends, without making 
any offer of resistance. 

Second — ^The fact of the horse being unconscious of the 
amount oilus strength can be proven to me eatisfaction of any 
one. For instance, such remarks as these are common, and 
^perhaps familiar to your recollection. One person says to 
another, ** If that wOd horse there was conscious of the amount 
of his strength, his owner would have no business with him in 
that vehicle : such light reins and harness, too — if he knew he 
could snap tnem asunder in a minute and be as free as the air 
we breathe ;" and, " That horse yonder, that is pawing and fret- 
ting to follow the company that is fast leaving him — ^if he knew 
his strength, he would not remain long fastened to that hitch- 
ing post so much against his will, by a strap that would no 
more resist his powerful weight and strength than a cotton 
thread would bind a strong man.** Yet these facts, made com- 
mon by every-day occurrence, are not thought of as anything 
wonderful Like the ignorant man who looks at the different 
phases of the moon, you look at these things as he looks at her 
different changes, without troubling your mind with the (j^ues- 
tion, ** Why are mese things so?' What would be the condition 
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of the world if all our minds lay dormant? If men did not 
think, reason, and act, our undisturbed, slumbering intellects 
would not excel the imbecility of the brute ; we should live in 
chaos, hardly aware oi our existence. And yet, with all our 
activity of mind, we dailv pass by unobserved that which would 
be wonderful if philosophized and reasoned upon ; and with the 
same inconsistency wonder at that which a little consideration, 
reason, andphilosophy would make but a simple affair. 

Third — ^He will allow any object, however frightful in ap- 
pearance, to come around, over, or on him, that does not inflict 
pain. 

We know from a natural course of reasoning, that there has 
never been an effect without a cause^ and we infer from this, 
that there can be no action either m animate or inanimate 
matter, without there first being some cause to produce itb 
And from this self-evident fact we know that there is some 
cause for every impulse or movement of either mind or matter, 
and that this law governs eveij action or movement of the 
animal kingdom. Hien, according to this theory^ there must 
be some cause before fear can exist ; and, if fear eiasts from the 
effect of imagination, and not from the infliction of real pain, it 
can be removed by complying with those laws of nature by 
which the horse examines an object, and determines upon its 
innocence or harm. 

A log or stump by the road side may be, in the imagination 
oi the norse, some great beast about to pounce upon hun * but 
after you take him up to it and let lum stand by it a little 
while^ and touch it with his nose, and go through his process of 
exammation, he will not care anvthing more about it And the 
same principle and process will have the same effect with any 
other object, however frightful in appearance, in which there is 
no harm. Take a boy that has been frightened by a false face, 
or any other object that he could not comprehend at once ; but 
let him take that face or object in his hands and examine it^ 
and he will not care anything more about it. This is a demon- 
stration of the same principle. 

With this introduction to the principles of my theory, I shall 
next attempt to teach you how to put it into practice ; and, 
whatever instructions may follow you can rely on, as having 
been proven practically by my own experiments. And know- 
ing from experience just what obstacles I have met with in 
handling baa horses, 1 shall try to anticipate them for you, and 
assist you in surmounting them, by commencing with the first 
steps to be taken with the colt, and accompany you through the 
whole task of breaking. 
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How TO SUCCEED IN OETTENO THE CoLT FROM PASTURE.— 

Go to the pasture and walk around the whole herd quietly,^d 
at such a distance as not to cause them to scare and run. Then 
approach them very slowly, and il thev stick up their heads and 
seemed to be frightened, hold on until thev become ouiet, so as 
not to make them run before you are close enough to drive 
them in the direction you want them to go. And when you 
be^n to drive, do not flourish your arms or halloo, but gently 
follow them off. leaving the direction free for them that you 
wish them to take. Thus taking advantage of their ignorance, 
you will be able to get them mto the pound as easily as the 
hunter drives the quails into his net. For, if they have alwa^ 
run in the pasture uncared for (as many horses do in prairie 
countries and on large plantations), there is no reason why they 
should not be as wild as the sportsman's birds, and require the 
same gentle treatment, if you want to get them without trouble; 
for the horse, in his natural state, is as wild as anv of the un- 
domesticated animab, though more easily tamed tnan the most 
of them. 

How TO STABLE A COLT WITHOXJT TROUBLE.— The next Step 

will be, to get the horse into a stable or shed. This should be 
done as quietly as possible, so as not to excite any suspicion in 
the horse of any danger befalling him. The best way to do this, 
is to lead a gentle horse into the stable first and hitch him, then 
quietly walk around the colt and let him go in of his own 
accord. It is almost impossible to get men who have never 
practised on this principle to eo slowly and considerately 
enough about it. They do not know that in handling a wild 
horse, above all other things^ is that good old adage true, that 
'' haste makes waste /' that is, waste of time — ^for the gain of 
trouble and perplexity. 

One wrong move may frighten your horse, and make him 
think it necessary to escape at all hazards for the safety of his 
life — ^and thus make two hours' work of a ten minutes' job ; and 
this would be all your own fault, and entirely unnecessary— for 
he will not run unless you run after him, and that would not 
be good policy unless you knew that you could outrun him, for 
you will nave to let him stop of his own accord after all But 
he will not try to break away unless you attempt to force him 
into measures. K he does not see the way at once, and is a 
little fretful about going in, do not undertake to drive him, but 
give him a little less room outside, by gently closing in around 
ftim, Do not raise your arms, but let them hang at your side^ 
for you might as well raise a club : the horse has never studied 
anatomy, and does not know but that they will unhinge them- 
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selves and fly at him. If he attempts to tarn back, walk before 
him. but do not run ; and if he gets past you, encircle biiri again 
in the same ouiet manner, and he will soon find that you are 
not going to hurt him ^ and then you can walk so dose around 
him that he will go mto the stable for more room, and to get 
farther from vou. As soon as he is in, remove the quiet horse 
and shut the door. This will be his first notion of confinement 
*— not knowing how he got into such a place, nor how to get out 
of it. That he may take it as quietlv as possible, see tEett the 
shed is entirely free from dogs, chickens, or anything that 
would annoy him. Then give him a few ears of corn, and let 
him remain alone fifteen or twenty minutes, until he has exa- 
mined his apartment, and has become reconciled to his confine- 
ment 

Time to Beflbct. — ^And now, while your horse is eating 
those few ears of com, is the proper time to see that your 
halter is ready and all right, and to reflect on the best mode 
of operations ; for in horsebreaking it la highly important that 
you should be governed by some system. And you should know, 
before you attempt to do anything, just what you are going to 
do, and how you are going to do it And, if you are expe- 
rienced in the art of taming wild horses, you ou^ht to be able 
to tell, within a few minutes, the length of time it would take 
you to halter the colt, and teach him to lead. 

The Kind of Halter.— Always use a leather halter, and be 
sure to have it made so that it will not draw tight around his 
nose if he pulls on it It should be of the right size to fit his 
head easily and nicely ; so that the nose-band will n6t be too 
tight or too low. Never put a rope halter on an unbroken colt, 
under any circumstances whatever. They have caused more 
horses to hurt or kill themselves than would pay for twice the 
cost of all the leather halters that have ever been needed for the 
purpose of haltering colts. It is almost impossible to break a colt 
that is very wild with a rope halter, without having him pull, 
rear, and tnrow himself, and thus endanger his life ; and Iwill 
tell you why. It is just as natural for a horse to try to ^et his head 
out of anything; that hurts it, or feels unpleasant as it would be 
for you to try to get your hand out of a fire. The cords of the 
rope are hard and cutting : this makes him raise his head and 
draw on it, and as soon as he pulls, the slip noose (the way rope 
halters are always made) tightens, and pinches his nose, and 
then he will struggle for life, until, perchance, he throws him- 
self ; and who would have his horse throw himself, and run the 
risk of breaking his neck, rather than pay the price of a leather 
halter? But this is not the worst A horse that has once 
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pulled on his halter can never be as well broken as one that has 
never pulled at aU. 

Rebcabes on the Hoesb.— But before we attempt to do any- 
thing more with the colt, I will give you some of the charac- 
teristics of his nature, that you may better understand his 
motions. Every one that has ever paid any attention to the 
horse, has noticed his natural inclination to smell eversrthing 
which to him looks new and frightful. This is their strange 
mode of examining everything. And, when they are frightened 
at anything, though thejr loo£ at it sharply they seem to have 
no confidence in this optical examination alone, out must touch 
it with the nose before they are entirely satisfied ; and, as soon 
as this is done, all is right 

ExPKRTMKNT WITH THE EoBE. — ^If you waut to Satisfy your- 
self of this characteristic of the horse, and to learn something 
of imi>ortance concerning the peculiarities of his nature, &a, 
turn him into the barn-yard, or a large stable will do, and then 

father up something that you know will frighten mm — a red 
lanket, buffalo-robe, or something of that kind. Hold it up so 
that he can see it, he will stick up his head and snort Ihen 
throw it down somewhere in the centre of the lot or bam, and 
walk off to one side. Watch his motions, and study his 
nature. K he is frightened at the object, he will not rest until 
he has touched it with his nose. You will see him begin to 
walk around the robe and snort, all the time getting a little 
closer, as if drawn up by some magic spell, until he finally gets 
within reach of it. He will then very cautiously stretch out 
his neck as far as he can reach, merely touching it with his 
nose, as though he thought it was ready to fly at him. But 
after he has repeated these touches a few times, for the first 
time (though he has been looking at it all the wmle), he seems 
to have an idea what it is. But now he has found, by the sense 
of feeling, that it is nothing that will do him an^ harm, and he 
is ready to play with it And if you watch him closely, you 
will see him take hold of it with ms teeth, and raise it up and 
pull at it And in a few minutes you can see that he has 
not that same wild look about his eye, but stands like a horse 
biting at some familiax stump. 

Yet the horse is never so well satisfied when he is about any- 
thing that has frightened him, as when he is standing with ms 
nose to it. And, in nine cases out of ten, you will see some of 
that same wild look about him again, as he turns to walk from 
it. And you will probably see him looking back very sus- 
piciously as he walks away, as though he thought it might 
come after him yet And in all probability, he will have to go 
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back and make another examination before he is satisfied. Bat 
he will fomiliarize himself with it, and, if he should run in that 
lot a few days, the robe that frightened him so much at first 
will be no more to him than a familiar stump. 

Suggestions on the Habit op Smelling.— We might very 
naturally suppose from the fact of the horse's applying his nose 
to evenrthing new to him, that he always does so for the pur- 
pose of smelling these objects ; but I believe that it is as much 
or more for the pur|)ose of feehng, and that he makes use of his 
nose, or muzzle (as it is sometimes called), as we. would of our 
hands ; because it is the only organ by which he can touch or 
feel anything with much susceptibility. 

I believe that he invariably makes use of the four senses — 
seeing, hearing, smelling, and feeling— in all of his ezaminar 
tions, of which the sense of feeling is, perhaps, the most im- 
portant And I think that, in the experiment with the robe, 
his gradual approach and final touch with his nose was as much 
for the purpose of feeling as anything else, his sense of smell 
being so keen that it would not be necessary for him to touch 
his nose against anything in order to get the proper scent ; for 
it is said that a horse can smell a man at the distance of a mile. 
And if the scent of the robe was all that was necessary, he could 
^et that several rods off. But we know from experience, that 
if a horse sees and smells a robe a short distance from him, he 
is very much frightened (unless he is used to it) until he touches 
or feels it with his nose ; which is a positive proof that feeling 
is the controlling sense in this case. 

Prevailing Opinion of Horsemen.— It is a prevailing opinion 
among horsemen generally that the sense of smell is the govern- 
ing sense of the horse. And Faucher, as well as others, has with 
that view got ug receipts of strong smelling oils, &c., to tame 
the horse, sometimes using the chestnut of his le^, which they 
dry, grind into powder, and blow into his nostrils, sometimes 
usmg the oils of rhodium, origanum, &c., that are noted for their 
strong smell ; and sometimes they scent the hand with the sweat 
from under the arm, or blow their breath into his nostrils^ 
^c. &C. All of which, as far as the scent goes, have no effect 
whatever in gentling the horse, or conveying any idea to his 
mind ; though the acts that accompany these efforts — ^handling 
him, touching him about the nose and head, and patting him^ 
as tney direct you should, affcer administering the articles, may 
have a very great effect, which they mistake to be the effect of 
the ingredients used. And Faucher, in his work, entitled " The 
Arabian Art of Taming Horses," page 17, tell us how to ac- 
custom a horse to a robe, by administering certain arl&cles to 
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bis nose ; and goes on to say that these articles mnst first be 
applied to the horse's nose before you attempt to break him, in 
oraer to operate successfully. 

Now, reader, can you, or any one else, give one single reason 
how scent can convey any idea to the horse's mind ot what we 
want him to dol If not^ then of course strong scents of any 
kind are of no avail in taming the unbroken horse. For, every- 
thing that we get him to do of his own accord, without force, 
must be accomplished by some means of conveying our ideas to 
his mind. I say to my horse, " Go-'long !" and ne goes, " Ho T 
and he stops ; because these two words, of which he has learned 
the meaning by the tap of the whip and the pull of the rein 
that first accompanied them, convey the two ideas to his mind 
otgo and itop. 

Neither Faucher, nor any one else, can ever teach the horse » 
single thing by the means of scent alone. 

How long do you suppose a horse would have to stand and 
smell a bottle of oil before he would learn to bend his knee and 
make a bow at your bidding, " Goyonder and bring your hat,*" 
or " Come here and lie down" 1 Tjius you see the absurdity of 
trying to break or tame the horse by the means of receipts for ar- 
ticles to smeU at, or medicine to give him, of any kind whatever^ 

The only science that has ever existed in the world, relative 
to the breaking of horses, that has been of any value, is that 
true method which takes them in their native state, and im- 
proves their intelligence. 

Powel'b System of Apfboachino thb Colt.— But, before 
we go farther, I wiU give you Willis J. Powel's system of ap- 
proaching a wild colt, as given by him in a work published in 
Europe, about the year 1814, on the ^'Art of Taming Wild 
Horses." He says, "A horse is gentled by my secret in from 
two to sixteen hours." The time I have most commonly em- 
ployed has been from four to six hours. He goes on to say, 
" C^use your horse to be put in a small yard, stable, or room ; 
if in a stable or room, it ought to be large, in order to give him 
some exercise with the halter before you lead him out If the 
horse belongs to that class which appears only to fear man, you 
must introduce yourself gently into the stable, room, or yard, 
where the horse ia He will naturally run from you, and fre- 
quently turn his head from you ; but you must walk about 
extremely slow and softly, so that he can see you whenever he 
turns his head towards you, which he never fails to do in a 
short time, say in a quarter of an hour. I never knew one to 
be much longer without turning towards me. 

** At the very moment he turns his head, hold out your left 
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band towards him, and stand perfectly still, keeping yonr eyes 
upon the horse, watching his motions, if he makes any. If the 
horse does not stir for ten or fifteen minutes, advance as slowly 
as possible, and without making the least noise, always holding 
out your left hand^ without any other ingredient in it than 
what nature put in it" He says, ^* I have made use of certain 
ingredients before people, such as the sweat under my arm, &c^ 
to disguise the real secret, and many believed that the docility 
to which the horse arrived in so short a time was owing to 
these ingredients ; but you see from this explanation that ^ey 
were of no use whatever. The implicit faith placed in these 
ingredients, though innocent of themselves, becomes 'Mth with- 
out works.' And thus men remained always in doubt concern- 
ing this secret. If the horse make the least motion when you 
advance towards him, stop, and remain perfectly still until he 
is quiet Remain a few moments in this condition, and then 
advance again in the same slow and almost im]^erceptible man- 
ner. Take notice — ^if the horse stir, stop, without changing 
your position. It is very uncommon for the horse to stir more 
than once after you begin to advance, yet there are exceptions. 
He generally keeps his eyes steadfast on you, until you get near 
enough to touch him on the forehead. When you are thus 
near to him, raise slowly, and by degrees, your hand, and let it 
come in contact with that part just above the nostrils, as lightly 
as possible. If the horse flinches (as manv will), repeat with 
great rapidity these light strokes upon we forehead, going 
a little further up towards his ears by degrees, and descending 
with the same rapidity until he will let you handle his forehead 
all over. Now let the strokes be repeated with more force over 
all his forehead, descending by lighter strokes to each side of 
his head, until you can handle that part with equal fiMsility. 
Then touch in the same light manner, making your hands and 
fingers play around, the lower part of the horse's ears, coming 
down now and then to his forehead, which may be looked upon 
as the helm that governs all the rest 

" Having succeeded in handling his ears, advance towards the 
neck, with the same precautions and in the same manner; 
observing always to augment the force of the strokes whenever 
the horse will permit it Perform the same on both sides of the 
neck, until he lets you take it in your arms without flinching. 

" Proceed in the same progressive manner to the sides, and 
then to the back of the horse. Every time the horse shows any 
nervousness^ return immediately to the forehead as the true 
standard, patting him with your hands, and thence rapidly to 
where you had already arrived, always gainiog ground a con- 
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siderable distance further on every time this happens. The 
head, ears^ neck, and body being thus gentled, proceed from the 
back to the root of the tail. 

" This must be managed with dexterity, as a horse is never 
to be depended on that is skittish about the taiL Let your 
hand fall lightly and rapidly on that part next to the body a 
minute or two, and then you will begin to give it a slight pull 
upwards every q^uarter of a minute. At the same time you con- 
tinue this handlmg of him, augment the force of the strokes as 
well as the raising of the tail, until you can nuse it and handle 
it with the greatest ease, which commonly happens in a quarter 
of an hour in most horses, in others almost immediately, and in 
some much longer. It now remains to handle all his lees ; from 
the tail come back again to the head, handle it well, as likewise 
the ears, breast, neck, <kc, speaking now and then to the horse. 
Begin by degrees to descend to the legs, always ascending and 
descending, gaining ground every time you descend, until you 
get to his feet 

''Talk to the horse in Latin, Greek, French, English, or 
Spanish, or in any other language you please ; but let him 
hear the sound of your voice, which at the beginning of the 
operation is not quite so necessary, but which I have always done 
in making him bft up his feet 'Hold up your foot' — *L^ve le 
pied' — * Alza el pi6'— * Aron ton poda,' <fea ; at the same time 
lifb his foot with your hand. He soon becomes familiar with 
the sounds, and will hold up his foot at command. Then pro- 
ceed to the hind feet, and go on in the same manner ; and m a 
short time the hoise will let you lift them, and even take them 
up in your arms. 

'' AU this operation is no magnetism, no galvanism ; it is 
merely taking away the fear a horse generally has of a man, 
and familiarizing the animal with his master. As the horse 
doubtless experiences a certain pleasure from this handling, he 
will soon become gentle under it, and show a very marked 
attachment to his keeper." 

Bemabks on Powel's Tebatment.— How to Govern Hobses 
OF ANY Kind.— These instructions are very good, but not quite 
sufficient for horses of all kinds, and for haltering and leading 
the colt ; but I have inserted them here because they give some 
of the true philosophy of approaching the horse, and of estab- 
lishing confidence between man and norse. He speaks only of 
the kind that fear man. 

To those who understand the philosophy of horsemanship, 
these are the easiest trained ; for when we have a horse that is 
wild and lively, 'we can train him to our will in a very short 
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time— for they are generally quick to leam, and always ready 
to obey. But there is another kind that are of a stubborn or 
vicious disposition * and although they are not wild, and do not 
require taming in the sense it is generally understood, they are 
just as ignorant as a wild horse, if not more so, and need to be 
taught just as much : and in order to have them obey quickly, 
it is very necessary that they should be made to fear their 
master; for, in order to obtiun perfect obedience from any 
horse, we must first have him fear us, for our motto is, fear, 
love, and obey; and we must have the fulfilment of the first two 
before we can expect the latter ; for it is by our philosophy of 
creating fear, love, and confidence, that we govern to our will 
every find of horse whatever. 

Then, in order to take horses as we find them, of all kinds, 
and to train them to our liking, we will always take with us, 
when we go into a stable to train a colt a long switch whip 
(whalebone bug^-whip are the best), witn a good silk cracker, 
so as to cut keenly and make a sharp report, which, if handled 
with dexterity, and rightly applied, accompanied with a sharp 
fierce word, will be sufficient to enliven the spirits of any horse. 
With this whip in your ri^ht hand, with the lash pointing back- 
wardj enter the stable alone. It is a great disadvantage in 
training a horse to have any one in the stable with you ; you 
should be entirely alone, so as to have nothing but yourself to 
attract his attention. If he is wild, you will soon see him on the 
opposite side of the stable from you ; and now is the time to use 
a little judgment. I should not want, for myself, more than 
half or three-quarters of an hour to handle any kind of a colt 
and have him running about in the stable after me ; though I 
would advise a new beginner to take more time, and not be in 
too much of a hurry. If you have but one colt to gentle, and 
are not particular about the length of time you spend, and have 
not had any experience in handling colts, I would advise you to 
take Mr. Powers method at first, tiU you gentle him, which he 
says takes from two to six hours. But as I want to accomplish the 
same, and what is more, teach the horse to lead, in less than one 
hour, I shall give you a much quicker process of accomplishing 
the same end. Accordingly, when you have entered the stablei 
stand still, and let your horse look at you a minute or two, ana 
as soon as he is settled in one place, approach him slowly, with 
both arms stationary, your right hanging by your side, holding 
the whip as directed, and the left bent at the elbow, with your 
hand projecting. As you approach him, go not too much 
towards Ms head or croup, so as not to make him move either 
forward or backward, thus keeping your horse stationary; if he 
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does move a little either forward or backward, step a little 
to the right or left very cautiously ; this will keep him in 
one place. As you get very near him, draw a little to his 
shoulder, and stop a few seconds. If you are in his reach he 
will turn his head and smeU your hand, not that he has any 
preference for your hand, but because that is projecting:, 
and ia the nearest portion of vour body to the horse. This all 
colts will do. and they will smell your naked hand just as 
quickly as tney will anything that you can put in it, and 
with just as good an effect, however much some men have 
preached the doctrine of taming horses by giving them the 
scent of articles from the hand. 1 have already proved that to 
be a mistake. As soon as he touches his nose to your hand, 
caress him as before directed, always using a very light soft 
hand, merely touching the horse, always rubbing the way the 
hair lies, so that your hand will pass along as smoothly as pos- 
sible. As you stand by his side, you may find it more con* 
venient to rub his necK or the side of his head, which will 
answer the same purpose as rubbing his forehead. Favour 
every inclination of the horse to smell or touch you with his 
nose. Always follow each touch or communication of this kind 
with the most tender and affectionate caresses, accompanied 
with a kind look, and pleasant word of some sort, such as, 
« Ho ! my little boy— ho ! my little boy !" " Pretty boy !" " Nice 
lady !" or something of that kind, constantly repeating the same 
words, with the same kind, steady tone of voice ; for the horse 
soon learns to read the expression of the face and voice, and 
will know as well when fear, love, or anger prevails, as you 
know your own feelings ; two of which, fear and anger^ a good 
horseman tkovM never feel. 

How TO PROCEED IP YOUB HOBSE IS OP A StUBBOEN DISPO- 
SITION. — ^If your horse, instead of being wild, seems to be of a 
stubborn or mvlisk disposition ; if he lays back his ears as you 
approach him, or turns his heels to kick you, he has not that 
regard or fear of man that he should have, to enable you to 
handle him quickly and easily ; and it might be well to give 
him a few sharp cuts with the whip, about the legs, pretty close 
to the body. It will crack keenly as it plies around his legs, 
and the crack of the whip will affect liim as much as the 
stroke : besides, one sharp cut about his legs will affect him 
more than two or three over his back, the skin on the inner 
part of his legs or about his flank being thinner, more tender, 
than on his back. But do not whip him much—just enough to 
scare him ; it is not because we want to hurt the horse that we 
whip him— we only do it to scare that bad disposition out of 
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him. But whatever you do, do quickly, sharply, and with a 
good deal of fire, but always without anger. If you are going 
to scare him at ail you must do it at once. Never go into a 
pitched battle with your horse, and whip him until he is mad 
and will fight you [ you had better not touch him at all, for 
you will establish, mstead of fear and regurd, feelings of re- 
sentment, hatred, and ill-wilL It will do him no good, but an 
injury, to strike a blow, unless you can scare him ; but if you 
succeed in scarine him, you can whip him without making him 
mad ; for fear and anger never eidst together in the horse, and 
as soon as one is visible, you will find that the other has dia* 
appeared. As soon as you have frightened him so that he will 
stand up straight and pay some attention to you, approach him 
again, and caress him a good deal more than you whii)ped him, 
then you will excite the two controlling passions of his nature, 
love and fear, and then he will love and fear you too, and, aa 
soon as he learns what to do, will obey quickly. 

How TO Halteb and Lead a Colt. — ^As soon as you have 
gentled the colt a little, take the halter in your left hand and 
approach him as before, and on the same side that you have 
gentled him. If he is very timid about your approaching closely 
to hiuL you can get up to him quicker by making the whip a 
part of your arm, and reaching out very gently with the butt- 
end of it; rubbing him lightly on the neck, all the time 
getting a little closer, shortening the whip by taking it up in 
your hand, until you finally get close enough to put your hands 
on him. if he is inclined to hold his head from you, put the 
end of the halter-strap around his neck, drop your whip, and 
draw very gently; he will let his neck give, and you can puU 
his head to you. Then take hold of that part of the halter 
which buckles over the top of his head, and pass the long side, 
or that part which ^oes into the buckle, under his neck, grasp- 
ing it on the opposite side with your right hand, letting the 
first strap loose— the latter will be sufficient to hold his head 
to you. Lower the halter a little, just enough to get his nose 
into that part which goes around it ; then raise it somewhal^ 
and fasten the top buckle, and you will have it all right. The 
first time you halter a colt you should stand on the left side, 
pretty well back to his shotuder, only taking hold of that part 
of the halter that goes round ms neck ; then with your two 
hands about his neck you can hold his head to you, and raise 
the halter on it without making him dodge by putting your 
hands about his nose. You should have a long rope or strap 
ready, and as soon as you have the halter on, attach this to i^ 
so that you can let him walk the length of the stable without 
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letting go of the strap^ or without making him pull on the 
halter, for if you onlv let him feel the weight of your hand on 
the halter, and give him rope when he runs from vou. he will 
never rear, pull, or throw himself, yet you will be holaing him 
all the time, and doing more towards gentling him than if you 
had the power to snub him right up and nold him to one 
8pot^ because, he does not know anything about his strength, 
and if vou don't do anything to make him pull, he will never 
know that he can. In a few minutes you can begin to control 
him with the halter, then shorten the distance between your- 
self and the horse by taking up the strap in your hand. 

As soon as he will allow you to hold him by a tolerably short 
strap, and to step up to him without flying bad^ you can begin 
to give some idea about leading. But to do this, do not go before 
and attempt to pull him after you, but commence by pulling 
him very quietly to one side. He has nothing to brace either 
side of his neck, and will soon yield to a steady, gradual pull 
of the halter ; and as soon as you have pulled him a step or two 
to one side, step up to him and caress him, and then pull him 
again, repeatin pp this operation until you can pull him around 
in every direction, ana walk about the stable with him, which 
you can do in a few minutes^ for he will soon think when you 
have made him step to the right or left a few times, that he is 
compelled to follow the pull of the halter, not knowing that he 
has the power to resist ^our pulling • besides, you have handled 
him so gently that he is not afraid of you, and you always 
caress him when he comes up to you, and he likes that, and 
would just as lief follow you as not. And after he has had a 
few lessons of that kind, if you turn him out in a lot, he will 
come up to you every opportunity he gets. You should lead 
him about in the stable some time before you take him out, 
opening the door, so that he can see out, leading him up to it 
and back again, and past it See that there is nothing on the 
outside to make him jump when you take him out, and as you 
go out with him, try to make him go very slowly, catchinc hold 
of the halter close to the jaw with your left hand, while the 
right is resting on the top of the neck, holding to his mane. 
Alter you are out with mm a little while, you can lead him 
about as you please. Don't let any second person come up to 
you when you first take him out ; a stranger taking hold of the 
halter would frighten him, and make him run. Hiere should 
not even be any one standing near him, to attract his attention 
or scare him. If you are alone, and manage him rightly, it will 
not require anymore force to lead or hcdd him than it would to 
manage a broke horse. 
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How TO Lead a Colt by the sidb of a Beokb Hoesel— If 
you should want to lead your colt by the side of another horse, 
as is often the case, I would advise you to take your horse into 
tiie stable, attach a second strap to the colt's halter, and lead 
your horse up alongside of him. Then get on the broke horse 
and take one strap around his breast, under his martingale (if 
he has any on), holding it in your left hand. This will prevent 
the colt from getting back too far ; besides, you will have more 
power to hold him with the strap pulling against the horse's 
Dreast. The other strap take up m your right hand to prevent 
him from ninning ahead ; then turn him about a few times la 
ttie stable^ and if the door is wide enough, ride out with him in 
that position ; if not, take the broke horse out first, and stand 
his breast up against the door, then lead the colt to the same 
spot, and take the straps as before directed, one on each side of 
lus neck, then let some one start the colt out, and as he comes 
out, turn yoxa horse to the left, and you will have them all 
right. This is the best way to lead a colt ; you can manage any 
kind of colt in this way, without any trouble ; for if he tries to 
run ahead, or pull back, the two straps will bring the horses 
facing each other, so tnat you can very easily follow up his 
movements without doing much holding, and as soon as he 
stops running backward you are right with him, and all ready 
to go ahead ; and if he gets stubborn and does not want to go, 
you can remove all his stubbornness by riding your horse 
against his neck, thus compelling him to turn to the right ; and 
as soon as you have turned him about a few times, he will be 
willing to go along. The next thing, after you have got through 
leading him, will be to take him into a stable, and hitch him in 
such a way as not to have him pull on the halter, and as they 
are often troublesome to get into a stable the first few times, 
I will give you some instructions about getting him in. 

How TO Lead a Colt into the Stable and Hitch him 

WITHOUT HAVING HIM PULL ON THE HaLTEB. — YoU should 

lead the broke horse into the stable first, and get the colt, if 
you can, to follow in after him. If he refuses to go, step up to 
him, taking a little stick or switch in your right hand ; then 
take hold of the halter close to his head with your left hand, at 
the same time reaching over his back with your right arm, so 
that you can tap him on the opposite side with your switch ; 
bring him up facing the door, tap him lightly with your switch, 
reaching as far back with it as you can. This tapping^ by being 
pretty well back, and on the opposite side, will drive him ahead, 
ajid keep him close to you ; then, by giving him the right direc- 
tion with your left hand you can walk into the stable with 
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him. I have walked colts into the stable in this way in less than a 
minute, after men had worked at them half an hour, trjdng to 
pull them in. If you cannot walk him in at once in tms way. 
turn him about and walk him around in every direction, until 
you can get him up to the door without pulling at him. Then 
let liim stand a few minutes, keeping his head in the right 
direction with the halter, and he will walk in in less than ten 
minutes. Never attempt to pull the colt into the stable ; that 
would make him think at once that it was a dangerous place, 
and if he was not afraid of it before he would be then. Besides, 
we do not want him to know anything about pulling on the 
halter. Colts are often hurt, and sometimes killed, by trying 
to force them into the stable ; and those who attempt to do it in 
that way so into an up-hill business, when a plain smooth road 
is before them. 

If you want to hitch your colt, put him in a tolerably wide 
stall, which should not be too long, and should be connected by 
a bar or something of that kind to the partition behind it ; so 
that, after the colt is in, he cannot get far enough back to take 
a straight, backward pull on the halter ; then, by hitching him 
in the centre of the stall, it would be impossible for him to 
pull on the halter, the partition behind preventing him from 
going back, and the halter in the centre checking him every 
time he turns to the right or left. In a stall of this kind you 
can break any horse to stand hitched by a light strap, anywhere, 
without his ever knowing anything about pulling. But if you 
have broken your horse to lead, and have learned him the use 
of the halter (which you should always do before you hitch him 
to anything), you can hitch him in any kind of a stall, and 
give mm something to eat to keep him up to his place for a few 
minutes at first, and there is not one colt in fifty that will pull 
on his halter. 

The Kind op Bit, and how to accustom a Hobsb to it.— 
You should use a large, smooth, snaffle-bit, so as not to hurt 
his mouth, with a bar to each side, to prevent the bit from 
pulling through either way. This you should attach to the 
nead-stall of your bridle, and put it on your colt without any 
reins to it, and let him run loose in a large stable or shed some 
time, until he becomes a little used to the bit, and will bear it 
without trying to get it out of his mouth. It would be well, if 
convenient, to repeat this several times, before you do anything 
more with the colt ; as soon as he will bear the bit, attach a 
single rein to it, without any martingale. You should also 
have a halter on your colt, or a bridle made after the fashion of 
1^ halter, with a strap to it, so that you can hold or lead him 
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about without pulling on the bit much. He is now ready for 
the saddle. 

How TO Saddle a Colt. — ^Any one man who understands 
this theory can put a saddle on the wildest colt that ever grew, 
without any help, and without scaring him. The first thing 
will be to tie eacn stirrui>-strap into a loose knot to make them 
short, and prevent the stirrups from flying about and hitting 
him. ^en double up the skirts, and take the saddle under 
your right arm, so as not to frighten him with it as you approach, 
when you get to him, rub him gently a few times with your 
hand, and then raise the saddle very slowly, until he can see it, 
and smell it, and feel it with his nose. Then let the skirt loose, 
and rub it very gently against his neck the way the hair lies, 
letting him hear the rattle of the skirts as he feels them against 
him — each time getting a little farther backward, and nnallv- 
slip it over his shoulders on his back. Shake it a little with 
your hand, and in less than five minutes you can rattle it about 
over his back as much as you please, and pull it off and throw 
it on again, without his paying much attention to it 

As soon as you have accustomed him to the saddle, fasten 
the girth. Be careful how you do this. It often frightens the 
colt when he feels the girth binding him, and making the 
saddle fit tight on his back. You &ould bring up the girth 
very gently, and not draw it too tight at first, just enough to 
hold the saddle on. Move him a little, and then girth it as 
tight as you choose, and he will not mind it. 

Ton should see that the pad of your saddle is all right be- 
fore you put it on, and that there is nothing to make it hurt 
him, or feel unpleasant to his back. It should not have any 
loose straps on the back part of it, to flap about and scare him. 
After you have saddled him in this way, take a switdi in your 
right hand to tap him up with, and walk about in the stable a 
few times with your right arm over your saddle, taking hold of 
the reins on each side of his neck with your right and left 
hands, thus marching him about in the stable until you teach 
him the use of the bridle, andean turn him about in any direc- 
tion, and stop him bjr a gentle pull of the rein. Always caress 
him, and loose the reins a little every time you stop him. 

You should always be alone, and have your colt in some light 
stable or shed the first time you ride him ; the loft should be 
high, so that you can sit on his back without endangering your 
head. You can teach him more in two hours' time in a stable 
of this kind than you could in two weeks in the common way 
of breaking colts, out in an open place. If you follow mv 
course of treatment, you need not run any risk, or have any 
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tranble in riding the worst kind of horse. Ton take him a 
step at a time, until von get up a mutual confidence and trust 
between yourself and horse. First teach him to lead and stand 
Mtched ; next acquaint him with the saddle and the use of the 
bit ; and then, all that remains is. to get on him without scaring 
him^ and you can ride him as weU as any horse. 

Blow to Moitnt the Colt. — First gentle him well on both 
ddes, about the saddle, and all over, until he will stand still 
without holding, and is not afraid to see you anywhere about 
him. 

As soon as you have him thus gentled, get a small block, 
about one foot or eighteen inches in height and set it down 
by the side of him, about where you want to stand to mount 
him ; step up on this^ raising yourself very gently : horses notice 
every change of position very closelj^ and if you were to step 
up suddenly on the block, it would oe ver;^ apt to scare him ; 
but, by raising yourself gradually on it, he will see you, without 
being frightened, in a position very nearly the same as when 
you are on his ba^ 

As soon as he will bear this without alarm, untie the stirrup- 
strap next to you, and put your left foot into the stirrup, and 
stand square over it, holding your knee against the horse, and 
your toe out, so as to touch him under the shoulder witn the 
toe of your boot. Place your right hand on the front of the 
saddle, and on the opposite side of you, taking hold of a portion 
of the mane and the reins, as they hang loosely over his neck, 
with your left hand ; then gradually bear your weight on the 
stirrup, and on your right hand, until the horse feels your whole 
weight on the saddle : repeat this several times, each time 
raising yourself a little higher from the block, until he will 
allow you to raise your leg over his croup and place yourself in 
the saddle. 

There are three great advantages in having a block to mount 
from. First, a sudden change of position is very apt to frighten 
a young horse who has never been handled : he will allow you' 
to walk up to him, and stand by his side, without scaring at 
you, because you have gentled him to that position ; but if you 

fet down on your hands and knees, and crawl towards mm| 
e will be very much frightened ; and upon the same principle, 
he would be frightened at your new position, if you had the 
power to hold yourself over his back without touching him. 
Then the first great advantage of the block is to gradually 
gentle him to that new position in which he will see you when 
you ride him. 
Secondly, by the process of leaning your weight in the 
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stdrraps, and on yonr hand, you can gradually accasfcom bini 
to your weight, so as not to frighten liim by having him feel 
it all at once. And, in the third place, the block elevates you 
80 that you will not have to make a spring in order to get 
on the horse's back, but from it you can gradually raise your- 
self into the saddle. When you take these precautions, there 
is no horse so wild but what you can mount him without 
making him jump. I have tried it on the worst horses that 
could be found, and have never fedled in any case. When 
mounting, your horse should always stand without being 
held. A horse is never well broken when he has to be held 
with a tight rein when mounting ; and a colt is never so safe 
to mount as when you see that assurance of confidence, and 
absence of fear, which cause him to stand without holding. 

How TO Redb the Colt.— When you want him to start, do 
not touch him on the side with your heel, or do anything to 
frighten him and make him iump« But speak to him kindly, 
and if he does not start, pull him a little to the left until he 
starts, and then let him walk off slowly with the reins loose. 
Walk him around in the stable a few times until he gets used 
to the bit, and you can turn him about in every direction, and 
stop him as you please. It would be well to get on and off a 
good many timesw until he gets perfectly used to it before you 
take him out of the stable^. 

After you have trained him in this way, which should not 
take you more than one or two hours, you can ride him any- 
where you choose without ever having nim jump or make an 
effort to throw you. 

When you first take him out of the stable, be very gentle 
with him, as he will feel a little more at liberty to jump or run, 
and be a little easier frightened than he was while in the 
stable. But after handling him so much in the stable, he will 
be pretty well broken, and you will be able to manage him 
without trouble or danger. 

When you first mount him take a little the shortest hold on 
the left rein, so that if anything frightens him you can prevent 
him from jumping by pulling his head around to yon. This 
operation of pullmg a norse's head round against his side will 
prevent any horse from jumping ahead, reanng up, or running 
away. If he is stubborn and will not go, you can make him 
move by pulling his head round to one side, when whipping 
would have no effect. And turning him round a few times will 
make him dizzy, and then by letting him have his head straight, 
and giving him a little touch with the whip, he will go along 
without any trouble. 
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Never use martingales on a colt when vou first ride Mm ; 
every movement of the hand should go right to the bit in the 
direction in which it is applied to the reins, without a martin- 
gale to change the direction of the force applied. You can guide 
the colt'mu(ui better without it, and teach him the use of the 
bit in much less time. Besides, martingales would prevent you 
£rom pulling his head round if he should try to jump. 

After your colt has been ridden until he is gentle and well 
accustomed to the bit, you may find it an advantage if he 
carries his head too high, or his nose too fax out, to put martin- 
gales on him. 

You should be careful not to ride your colt so far at first as 
to heat, worry, or tire him Get off as soon as you see he is a 
little fatigued ; gentle him and let him rest ; this will make 
him kind to you and prevent him from getting stubborn or 
mad. 

The Peopee Way to Brr a Colt.— Farmers often put bitting 
harness on a colt the first thing they do to him, buckling ujp 
the bitting as tight as they can draw it, to make him carry his 
head high, and then turn Mm out in a field to run a half-day at a 
time. This is one of the worst punishments that thev could 
inflict on the colt, and very injurious to a young horse that has 
been used to running in pasture with his head down. I have 
seen colts so injured in this way that they never got over it. 

A horse should be well accustomed to the bit before you put 
on the bitting harness, and when you first bit him you should 
only rein his head up to that point where he naturally holds it, 
let that be high or low ; he will soon learn that he cannot lower 
his head, and that raising it a little will loosen the bit in his 
mouth. This will give him the idea of raising his head to loosen 
the bit, and then you can draw the bitting a little tighter every 
time you put it on, and he will still raise Ms head to loosen it ; 
by this means you will gradually ^et his head and neck in the 
position you want him to cariy it, and give him a nice and 
graceful carriage without hurting Mm, making him mad, or 
causing his mouth to get sore. 

If you put the bitting on very tight the first time, he cannot 
raise his head enough to loosen it, but will bear on it all the 
time, and paw, sweat, and throw himself Many horses have 
been killed by falling backward with the bitting on ; their 
heads being drawn up strike the ground with the whole weight 
of the body. Horses that have their heads drawn up tightly 
should not have the bitting on more than fifteen or twenty 
minutes at a time. 

How TO DSIVE A HO£SE THAT IS VEBY WiLD AKD HAS ANX 
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Vicioxjs Habits.— Take up one fore foot and bend his knee 
till his hoof is bottom upwards, and nearly touching his bodv ; 
then slip a loop over his Knee, and up until it comes above tn& 
pastern joint, to ke«) it up. being careful to draw the loop 
together between the hoof and pastern joint with a second strap 
of some kind to prevent the loop from slipping down and 
coming ofi^' This will leave the horse standing on three legs ; 
you can now handle him as you wish, for it is utterly impjossible 
for him to kick in this position. There is something in this 
operation of taking ui> one foot that conquers a horse quicker 
and better than anything else you can do to hiuL There is no 
process in the world equal to it to break a kicking horse, for 
several reasons. First, there is a principle of this kind in the 
nature of the horse : that by conquering one member you 
conquer to a great extent the whole horse. 

You have perhaps seen men operate unon this principle, by 
sewing a horse's ears together to prevent nim from kicking. 1 
once saw a plan given in a newspaper to make a bad horse 
stand to be shod, which was to fasten down one ear. There 
were no reasons given why you should do so ; but I tried it 
several times, and thought that it had a good effect— though T 
would not recommend its use, especially stitching his ears 
together. The only benefit arising from this process is, that by 
(Usarranging his ears we draw his attention to them, and he is 
not so apt to resist the shoeing. By tying up one foot we 
operate on the same principle to a much better effect When 
you first fasten up a horse's foot he will sometimes get very 
mad, and strike with his knee, and try every possible way to 
get it down ; but he cannot do that, and will soon give up. 

This will conquer him better than anything you could do, 
and without any possible danger of hurting himself or you 
either, for you can tie up his foot and sit down and look at nim 
until ne ^ves up. When you find that he is conquered, go to 
him, let down his foot, rub his leg with your hand, caress him, 
and let him rest a little ; then put it up again. Bepeat this a 
few times, always putting up the same foot, and he will soon 
learn to travel on three legs so that you can drive him some 
distance. As soon as he gets a little used to this way of travel- 
ling, put on your harness, and hitch him to a sulky. If he is 
the worst kicking horse that ever raised a foot, you need not 
be fearful of his doing any damage while he has one foot up, 
for he cannot kick, neither can he run fast enough to do any 
harm. And if he is the wildest horse that ever had harness on, 
and has run away every time he has been hitched, you can now 
hitch him in a sulky, and drive him as you please. If he wants 
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to niD, yon caa let him have the lines, and the whip too, with 
perfect safety, for he can go but a slow gait on three legs, and 
will soon be tired, and wming to stop ; only hold him enough 
to guide him in the right direction, and he will soon be tired 
ana wOling to stop at the word. Thus you will effectually cure 
him at once of any further notion of running o& Kicking 
horses have alwa3rs been the dread of everybody ; you always 
hear men say, when they speak about a bad horse, ** I don^t care 
what he does, so he don t kick." This new method is an effec- 
tual cure for this worst of all habits. There are plenty of ways 
by which you can hitch a kicking horse, and force him to go, 
though he kicks all the time ; but this doesn't have any good 
effect towards breaking him, for we know that horses kick 
because they are afiraid of wliat is behind them, and when they 
kick a^nst it and it hurts them they will only kick the harder; 
and this will hurt them still more and make them remember 
the scrape much longer, and make it still more difficult to i)er* 
suade them to have any confidence in anything dragging behind 
them ever after. 

But by this new method you can hitch them to a rattling 
sulky, plough, waggon, or anything else in its worst shape. 
They may be frightenea at first, but cannot kick or do anything 
to hurt themselves, and will soon find that you do not intend to 
hurt them, and then they will not care anything more about it. 
You can tnen let down the leg and drive along gently without 
any further trouble. By this new process a bad kicking horse 
can be learned to go gently in harness in a few hours' time. 

On Balezno. — ^Horses know nothing about balking, only as 
they are brought into it by improper management, and when a 
horse balks in harness it is generally from some mismanage- 
ment, excitement, confusion, or from not knowing how to pull, 
but seldom from any unwillingness to perform all that he un- 
derstands. High-spirited, free-going horses are the most sub- 
ject to balking, and only so because drivers do not properly 
understand how to manage this kind. A free horse in a team 
may be so anxious to go, that when he hears the word he will 
start with a jump, which will not move the load, but give him 
such a severe jerk on the shoulders that he will fly back and 
stop the other horse ; the teamster will continue his driving 
without any cessation, and by the time he has the slow horse 
started agam he will find that the free horse has made another 
lump, and again flown back ; and now he has them both badly 
balked, and so confused that neither of them knows what is the 
matter, or how to start the load. Next will come the slashing 
and cracking of the whip, and hallooing of the driver, till some- 
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thing is broken or he is through with his course of treatment. 
But what a mistake the driver commits bv whipping his horse 
for this act ! Reason and common sense should teach him that 
the horse was willing and anxious to go. but did not know how 
to start the load. And should he whip liim for that 1 If so, he 
should whip him again for not knowing how to talk. A man 
that wants to act with any rationality or reason should not i^ 
into a passion, but should always think before he strikes. It 
takes a steady pressure against the collar to move a load, and 
you cannot expect him to act with a steady, determined pur- 
pose while you are whipping him. There is hardljr one balking 
norse in five hundred tnat will pull true from whipping ; it is 
only adding fael to fire, and will make him more liable to balk 
another time. You alwavs see horses that have been balked a 
few times, turn their heads and look back, as soon as they are 
a little frustrated. This is because they have been whipped 
and are afraid of what is behind them. This is an invanskble 
rule with balked horses, just as much as it is for them to look 
around at their sides when they have the bots ; in either case 
they are deserving of the same sympathy and the same kind, 
rational treatment. 

When your horse balks or is a little excited, if he wants to 
start quicldy, or looks around and doesn't want to go — ^there is 
something wrong, and he needs kind treatment immediately. 
Caress him kindly, and if he doesn't understand at once what 
you want him to do, he will not be so much excited as to jump 
and break things, and do everything wrong through fear. As 
long as you are calm, and keep down the excitement of the 
horse, there are ten chances to have him understand you, where 
there would not be one under harsh treatment, and then the 
little Jlare up would not carry with it any unfavourable recol- 
lections, and he would soon forget all about it, and learn to pull 
true. Almost every wrong act the horse commits is from mis- 
management, fear, or excitement ; one harsh word wUl so excite 
a nervous horse as to increase his pulse ten beats in a minute. 

When we remember that we are dealing with dumb brutes^ 
and reflect how difficult it must be for them to understand our 
9iotions, signs, and language, we should never get out of patience 
with them because theydon't understand us, or wonder at their 
doing things wrong. With all our intellect, if we were placed 
in the horse's situation, it would be difficult for us to under- 
stand the driving of some foreigner, of foreign ways and foreign, 
language. We should always recollect that our ways and lan- 
guage are just as foreign and unknown to the horse as any 
language in the world is to us, and should try to practise what 
we could understand were we the horse, endeavouring by acme 
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simple means to work on his understanding rather than on the 

. different parts of his body. All balked horses can be started 

true and steady in a few minutes' time ; they are all willing to 

Eull as soon as they know how, and I never yet found a baU:ed 
orse that I could not teach to start his load in fifteen, and often 
' less than three, minutes' time. 

Almost any team, when first balked, will start kindly if you 
let them stand five or ten minutes as though there was nothing 
wrong, and then speak to them with a steady voice, and turn 
them a little to the right or left, so as to get them both in 
motion before they feel the pinch of the load. But if you want 
to start a team that vou are not driving yourself, that has been 
balked, fooled and whipped for some time, go to them and hang 
the lines on their hames, or fasten them to the waggon, so that 
they will be perfectly loose; make the driver and spectators (if 
there are any) stand off some distance to one side, so as not to 
attract the attention of the horses ; unloose their check-reins, so 
that they can get their heads down if they choose ; let them 
stand a few minutes in this condition until you can see that 
they are a little composed. While they are standing you should 
be about their heads, gentling them ; it will make them a little 
more kind, and the spectators will think that you are doing 
something that they do not understand, and will not learn the 
secret. When you have them ready to start, stand before them, 
and as you seldom have but one balk3r horse in a team, get as 
near in nront of him as you can, and if he is too fast for the 
other horse, let his nose come against your breast; this will 
keep him steady, for he will go slow rather than run on you ; 
turn them gently to the right, without letting them pull on the 
traces as far as the tongue will let them go ; stop them with a 
kind word, gentle them a little, and then turn them back to the 
left, bv the same process. You will have them under your 
control by this time, and as you turn them again to the nght, 
. steady them in the collar, and you can take them where you 
please. 

There is a quicker process that will generally start a balky 
horse, but not so sure. Stand him a little ahead, so that his 
shoulders will be against the collar, and then take up one of his 
forefeet in your hand, and let the driver start them, and when 
the weight comes against his shoulders, he will try to step ; 
then let him have his foot, and he will go right along. If you 
want to break a horse from balking that has long been in that 
habit, you ought to set apart a half-day for that purpose. Put 
him by the side of some steady horse; have check-lines on 
them ; tie up all the traces and straps, so that there will be 
nothing to excite them ; do not rein them up, but let them have 

r 
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their heads loose. Walk them about together for some time as 
slowly and lazily as possible : stop often, and go ud to yoxir 
balky horse and gentle him. Do not take any whip aoont him, 
or do anything to excite him, but keep him iust as quiet as you 
can. He will soon learn to start off at tlie word, and stop 
whenever you tell him. 

As soon as he performs rightly, hitch him in an empty 
waggon ; have it stand in a favourable position for starting. It 
would be well to shorten the stay-chain behind the steady horse, 
so that, if it is necessary, he can take the weight of the waggon 
the first time you start them. Do not drive but a few rods at 
first ; watch your balky horse closely, and if you see that he is 
getting excited, stop him before he stops of his own accord, 
caress him a little, and start again. As soon as they go well, 
drive them over a small hill a few times, and then over a larger 
one, occasionally adding a little load. This process will make 
any horse true to pull. 

To Break a Hobse to Hakness.— Take him in a light stable, 
as you did to ride him : take the harness and go through the 
same process that you aid with the saddle, untu you get him 
familiar with it, so that you can put it on him, and rattle it 
about without his caring for it As soon as he will bear this, 
put on the lines, caress nim as you draw them over him, and 
drive him about in the stable till he will bear them over his 
hips. The lines are a great aggravation to some colts, and often 
frighten them as much as if you were to raise a whip over thepa. 
As soon as he is familiar with the harness and lines, take him 
out and put him by the side of a gentle horse, and go through 
the same process that you did with the balking horse. Always 
use a bridle without blinds when you are breaking a horse to 
harness. 

How TO HrrcH a Hoese m a Stjlky.— Lead him to and 
around it ; let him look at it, touch it with his nose, and stand 
by it till he does not care for it ; then pull the shafts a little to 
the left, and stand your horse in front of the off-wheeL^ Let 
some one stand on the right side of the horse, and hold him by 
the bit, \^hile you stand on the left side, facing the sulky. This 
will keep him straight. Run your left hand back, and let it 
rest on his hip, and lay hold of the shafts with your right 
bringing them up very gently to the left hand, which still 
remains stationary. Do not let anything but your arm touch 
his back, and as soon as you have the shafts square over him, 
let the person on the opposite side take hold of one of them, 
and lower them very gently to the shaft-bearers. Be very slow 
and deliberate about hitching: the longer time you take the 
better, as a general thing. Wnen you nave the shafts i)laced. 
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shake them slightly, so that he will feel them against each side. 
As soon as he wm bear them without scaring, fasten your 
braces, &c., and start him along verv slowly. Let one man lead 
the horse, to keep him gentle, while the other gradually works 
back with the lines till he can get behind and dtive him. After 
you have driven him in this way a short distance, you can get 
into the sulky, and all will go right. It is very important to 
have your horse go gently when you first hitch hmi. After you 
have walked him awhile, there is not half so much danger of his 
scaring. Men do very wrong to jump up behind a horse to 
drive him as soon as they have him hitched. There are too 
many things for him to comprehend all at once. The shafts, 
the lines, the harness, and the rattling of the sulky, all tend to 
scare him, and he must be made familiar with them by degrees. 
If your horse is very wild, I would advise you to put up one 
foot the first time you drive him. 

How TO MAKE A HoBSE LiE DOWN. — Everything that we 
want to teach the horse must be commenced m some way to 
give him an idea of what you want him to do, and then be 
repeated till he learns it perfectly. To make a horse lie down, 
bend his left fore leg and slip a loop over it, so that he cannot 
get it down. Then put a surcingle around his body, and fasten 
one end of a long strap around the other fore leg, just above the 
hoo£ Place the other end under the surcingle, so as to keep 
the strap in the right direction : take a short hold of it with 
your right hand ; stand on the lert side of the horse, gras^ the 
bit in your left hand, pull steadily on the strap with your right ; 
bear against his shoulder till vou cause him to mova As soon 
as he lifts his weight, your gulling will raise the other foot, and 
he will have to come on ms knees. Keep the strap tight in 
your handj so that he cannot straighten his leg if he rises up. 
Mold him in this position, and turn his head towards you ; bear 
against his side with your shoulder, not hard, but with a steady, 
equal pressure, and in about ten minutes he will lie down. As 
soon as he lies down, he will be completely conquered, and you 
can handle him as you please. Take off the straps, and straighten 
out his legs ; rub him lightly about the face and neck with your 
hand the way the hair lies ; handle all his legs, and after he has 
lain ten or twenty minutes, let him get up again. After resting 
him a short time make him lie down as before. Eepeat the 
operation three or four times, which will be sufficient for one 
lesson. Give him two lessons a day, and when you have given 
him four lessons, he will lie down oy taking hold of one foot. 
As soon as he is well broken to lie down in tnis wav. tap him on 
the opposite leg with a stick when you take hold of nis foot, and 
in a lew days he will lie down from the mere motion of the stick. 
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How TO MAKE A HoBSE FoLLOW YotJ.— Tum Um into a 
large stable or shed, where there is no chance to get ont. with a 
halter or bridle on. Qo to him and gentle him a little, take 
hold of his halter and turn him towards you, at the same time 
touching him liehtiy over the hips with a long whip. Lead him 
the len^h of the stable, rubbing him on the neck, saying in a 
steady tone of voice as you lead Imn, " Come alongj boy !" or use 
his name instead of "boy" if you choose. Every time yon turn 
touch him slightly with the whip, to make him step up close to 
you, and then caress him with your hand. He will soon learn 
to hurry up to escape the whip and be caressed, and you can 
make him follow you aroimd without taking hold of the halter. 
If he should stop and turn from vou, give him a few sharp cuts 
about the hind legs, and he will soon turn his head towards 
Tou, when you must always caress him. A few lessons of this 
Kind will make him run i^er you, when he sees the motion of 
the whip — ^in twenty or thirty minutes he will follow you about 
the stable. After you have given him two or three lessons in 
the stable, take him out into a small field and train him ; and 
from thence you can take him into the road and make him follow 
you anywhere, and run after you. 

How TO MAKE A HOBSE STAND WITHOUT HOLDING.— AfteP 

you have him well broken to follow you, place him in the centre 
of the stable-— begin at his head to caress him^ gradually work- 
ing backwards. If he move, give him a cut with the whip, and 
put him back to the same spot from which he started. If he 
stand, caress him as before, and continue gentling him in this 
way until you can get round him without making him move. 
Keep walking around him, increasing your pace, and only touch 
him occasionally. Enlarge your circle as you walk around, and 
if he then moves, give him another cut with the whip, and put 
him back to his place. If he stands, go to him frequently and 
caress him, and then walk around him agaia Do not keep him 
in one position too long at a time, but make him come to yon 
occasionally, and follow you around the stable. Then make 
him stand m another place, and proceed as before. You should 
not train your horse more than half an hour at a time. 
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18. COMMON OBJECTS OF THE SEA-SHORE. By 

the Bev. J. G. Wood. With many niustrations by W . Sowbbbt. 

19. COMMON OBJECTS OF THE COUNTRY. By the 

Bev. J. G. Wood. With many Illustrations by Golbkait. 

20. AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY (1*. 6i.) ; a Familiar 

Explanation of the Ghemical Principles invoWed in the Operations of the Farm. By 
Albbbd Sibsob-. With Prefiice by Dr. AueusTua Yoblckxb. 

London : GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and CO., Fareinodon-btbicet. 



Puhlished hy George Itoutledge and Co, 



BLAEEY'S SHOOTIK0.— NEW EDITION. 

In Fcap, %vo, Price 1«., limp clothe 

S HO O T I N G; 

A MANUAL OF PRACTICAL INFORMATION 

Oir THIS bsjlitch ov 

BBITISH FIELD SPOBTS. 

By ROBERT BLAKEY, Author of "Angling," Ac. Ac. 

A NEW EDITION, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 

This most useful little work comprises The Gun — Powder and Shot — 
The Dog and his management — On the modes of using the Gun and the 
Dog — Grouse Shooting -^Partridge Shooting — Pheasant Shooting — 
Quail Shooting — Woodcock Shooting — Snipe Shooting — Bustard Shoot- 
ing — Fen Bird Shooting — Sea Fowl Shooting — Rook iShooting — Pigeon 
Shooting — Shooting of Small Birds — Rabbit Shooting — Deer Stalking 
— Game Laws, &c. &c., and is invaluable to every Sportsman. 



BLAKEY'S AKQLIKG^KEW EDITION. 
In Fcap. Svo, Price Is,, doth limp, 

ANGLING; 

®x, J^otD t0 Single anb Wtt^m to go* 

By ROBERT BLAKEY. 
A New Edition, with 7 Plates and a Frontispiece hy Birlcet Foster, 

OENEBAL OOITTENTS. 

Pabt I. — How TO AiraLB. 



Introductory Observations. 
On Tackle and Bait for Angling. 
Of the diiferent kinds of Fish. 
The Salmon— The Trout. 
The Pike— The Grayling. 



The Perch— The Carp. 

The Tench and Barbel. 

The Chub, Bream, and Roach. 

The Gudgeon, Dace, and Eel. 

The Char, Bleak, Lamprey, &c. &c. 



Laws and Regulations for taking Fish. 

Part II. — ^Wherb to go. 

England and Wales. — Scotland. — ^Ireland. — Continental States. 



LoinjON : GEORGE ROUTLEDGE aistd CO., FABBiKaDON-STBKKT. 



New Boohs and New Editions 



DOTLE'8 FOULTBT.— ILLUSTBATED. 

In 1 vcl. crown %w>, price 5«., hal/'bownd, 

ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF DOMESTIC 
POULTRY. 

Edited by Mabtut Dotls. 

With Ten niastntioiu, from dedgiu by Weigall. Printed in Colours. 

Tliis work also includes the treatment of Turkeys, Qeese, Ducks, Chiinea Fowl, Jbc. 
and to show the practical nature of the work, the following contents are given : — 
The History of the Origin of Domestic Poultry.— The Process of Incubation and Pro- 
gressive States of the Egg.— The Selection of Stock for Breeding.— Methods of 
Hatching, Bearing, and Feeding Chickens.— The Egyptian Artificial Mode of Hatch- 
ing, and our Modem Experiments.- The best Modes of Feeding, and the Besult of 
Experiments with various kinds of Grain.— Places for Poultry-houses, their Position, 
and the proper way of Housinr Poultry. — ^Methods of Fattening and Caponizing. — 
The Organs of Ij^rostion explamed, and the Diseases to which Poultry are liable, with 
Advice for their !n«atment, as well as for Accidental Ii\jury. 

" To all poultry keepers this book wUl be invaluable, as it will save them in time 
its price every year. It is the most usefhl, practical, and complete book that has 
ever been issued on domestic poultxy." 

"On the suliaect of poultry rearing, Martin Doyle is a most safe guide, and his book 
is well printed, on good paper, and with livdy coloured illustrations."- G^to&tf. 



XI88 WATTS' "POULTBT TABD." 

In Feap, 8vq, Price Is., cloth limp, 

THE POULTRY YARD. 

COMPBISING THE MANAGEMENT OP FOWLS FOB USE AND EXHIBITION. 

By W. -C. Ii. MABTIN. 

New Edition, revised by Miss E. Watts, Editor of " The Poultry Chronicle," with 
Illustrations by Hjlxkisov Wxix. 

GENEBAL CONTENTS. 



General treatmentand management 

of Fowls. 
On the structure and habits ef 

Grallinaceous Birds, and on the 

wild varieties. 
On Shows — Spanish Fowls. 



Dorkings, Cochins, and Malays. 
The Brahma Pootra. 
-Game, Hamburgbs, and Polands. 
Bantams— The Turkey— Peafowl. 
Guinea Fowl — Ducks, &c. &c. &c. 
Diseases of Fowls. 



LIST OF ILLUSTBATIONS. 



Frontispiece — ^Grame Fowl. 

Ovarium of Fowls. 

Gizzard of Turkey. 

Spanish Fowls. 

Dorkings. 

Brahma Pootra Fowls. 



Feathers of Hamburgh Fowls. 

Pobfcnd Fowls. 

Serai Ta-ook, or Sultan's Fowl. 

Bantams. 

Ducks. 



London : GEORGE ROUTLEDGE andCO., Fabbinodon-Stbebt. 



Published by Q^orge Boutledge and Co. 



TOUATT OK THE H0B8E. — CHEAP EDITION. 
In Pea^. Svc^ price !«., cioik limp, 

THE HORSE. 

BY WILLIAM YOUATT. 

A New Edition, He-edited and Bevised, with Observations on Breeding 
Cavalry Horses, by CECIL, Author of "The Stud Farm," "Stable 
Practice," &c. &c. &c. ; with Illustrations by Wells. 

" An excellent edition of Youatt om * The Hone ' has just heen published by Messrs. 
Boutledge and Co., under the auspices of ' Cecil,' a name well known to the sporting 
world as a lover of horses, and a clever attractive writer on any sulgect connected 
with them. This edition is very neatly got up, and bears evidence on every page of 
a good practical judge. The obserratioBS on the breeding of cavalry horses deserve 
the neatest attention."— ^^Il't I^e, 

"This admirable and most interesting little work is eminentlv calculated to find 
unlimited fkvour, not merely with the vouuies of the turf and the lovers of the chase, 
but with the public at large— for all are acquainted with the fine qualities and 
immense usefiuikess of this noble animal." — DmMmi Setning Fott. 

"The observations on race-horses, and the influence of different ancestors on dis- 
tinguished blood-horses, appear to «8 particularly valuable. The work is proftisely 
illustrated."— X»oM70o2 CouvUr, 



D0TLF8 BUBAL EOOHOXT.— SIXTH EDITION. 

In 1 vol. pric€ 2«., elotK boards, 

RURAL ECONOMY 

FOB 

COTTAGE FARMERS AND GARDENERS. 

A Treasury of Information on Cow-keepino, Sheep, Pigs, Poultry, 

the HofiSE, Post, Ass, Goat, the Honbt-Bes, Fabm and 

Garden Plants, &c. 

BY MAETIN DOYLE, and others. 

"Written in a succinct style, dear and practical, it renders intelligible all fiurming 
operations, even to the most inexperienced." 

This useful and compact little yolame comprises Cow-keeping — The 
Sheep — Swine— The Goat—The Horse— The Pouy— The Ass— Domestic 
Fowls — Geeae — Ducks — Pigeons— Babbits — The Honey-Bee — Vege- 
tables — Cottage Farmer's Calendar — ^The Gardener's Calendar — How 
to lay out a Cottage Garden — Fruit Trees — Propagation and Grafting 
— Economy of Manures — The Mildew in Wheat — Farming Work for 
Boys — Diunp Walls — Farm Servants, &c. &c. &c. 



London : GEOBGE BOUTLEDGE and CO., Fabrinodon- street. 



New Works a/nd New Editions 



Sowing- 



PAiLCnCAL AVD USEFTTL BOOK OH THE FASM. 

In 1 vol, price 5». JuUf hovnd, 500 pp, 

KHAM'S DICTIONARY OF THE FARM. 

A New Edition, entirely Bevised and Be-edited, with Supplementary Matter, by 
W. Aim HUGH BATNBIBD. With nomerona Dlostrationa. 

"Thia book, which haa alwaya been looked np to aa a nsefol and general one fbr 
reference upon all subjects connected with country life and rural economy, has under- 
ffone an entire revision by its present editors, and many new luticles on agricultural 
implements, artificial manures, bones, draining, guano, labour, and a practical paper 
upon the subject of animal, bird, and insect Termin inserted, which at once renders it 
an invaluable work for all who take pleasure in, or make a business of rural pursuitB." 

** A reliance upon experience, in connexion with a bold and searching investigatioD 
of theory, is the well-merited cause of the late Mr. Bham's writings being so well- 
adapted to the present time, and so universally approved of by all agriculturists." 

GENERAL CONTENTS: 
Arable Land. Garden Husbandry. Bye-Oraes. 

Barley. Grass Land. Sainfoin. 

Barl^ (Pearl). Gypsum. Scythe. 

Bam. Harvest. 

Barren Land. Hedge. 

Bean. Hoe, Horse Hoeing. 

Beet Hog. 

Bog. Hops. 

Bog-earth. Horse. 

Bones. Husbandry. 

Brand or Bum. Irrigation. 

Breeding. Live Stock. 

Buck Wheat Loam. 

Bumt Ear. Luoern. 

Butter. Madder. 

Cabt>age. Maize, or Lidian Ck)m. 

Call Manure. 

Canary Grass. Maunsing (in Horticul- 

Caraways. ture). 

Carrot. MarketsL AgriculturaL 

Cart MarL 

Cattle. Mayweed. 

Chalk. Meadows. 

Cheese. Melilot 

Chicory. Moor. 

Clay. Gate. 

Clover. Ox, or Steer. 

Cole, Colza. Paring and bunung. 

Commons. Pasture-Land. 

Coppice. Pea. 

Capiolites. Peat I 

Couch Grass. Planting and Plantations. ' 

Cow. Plough. I 

Dairy. Pollards. i 

I>raining. Potato. 

Drilling. Poultry. 

Embankment Bape. 

Fallow. Bat ' 

Farm. Beapteg. I 

Fences. Botation of Crops. 

Flax. Bushes. i 

Forest Science. Bye. ! 



Soil. 
Soiling. 
Sowing and 
Machines. 
Stall-Feeding. 
Tank. 
Tares. 
Team. 
Teazle. 
Thatch. 
Thistle. 
Thrashing. 
Tillage. 

Timothy-Grass. 
Tobacco. 
Trifolimn. 
Turf. 
Turnips. 
Uredo. 
Vineyard. 

Wheat. 
Woad. 
Woods. 



In Supplemeni. 



Agricultural Implements 

and Machines. 
Artificial Manure. 
Draining. 
Guano. 
Labour. 

Linseed Compounds. 
Seeds. 
Vermin. 



London : GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and CO., FABBiNaDON-STSBXT. 



Published hy George Routledge and Co. 



VXW WOBK OH SOITTH AVBICAH FIXLB SF0BT8. 



In One vol, 8vo, price lOs. 6(2., cloth gUt, 

SPORTING SCENES 

AlfONa THE 

KAFFIRS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

By captain DRAYSON, R.A. 
WITH EIGHT LARGE ILLUSTRATIONS BY WOLF. 



THIS Work is the result of the genuine experiences of a 
practical sportsman. It is especially valuable from the fact that 
Captain Drayson is skilled in the Kaffir language, and was therefore 
enabled to travel among the natives, and to communicate with them 
directly, without the incumbrance of an interpreter. In it will be found 
many interesting details of seeking, tracking, and slaying the various 
South African game ; together with cuiious anecdotes illustrative of the 
native Kaffir character. 



** There is something exceedingly refreshing in a book written as this 
has been, from the personal experience of an enthusiastic sportsman in 
pursuit of game, not in the rich corn-fields of England, nor even among 
the wilder moors and mountains of the North — ^with cheerful com- 
panions, well-trained dogs, an unexceptionable sporting turn-out, and 
the agreeable assurance of a good dinner and a comfortable bed after the 
toils of the day ; but across the vast plains of South Africa, your only 
associates the Wild Kaffirs and the scarcely more civilized Boers, eating 
buffalo flesh when you can get it, or roasted Indian corn and milk — ^for 
want of better — and sleeping perhaps under a wet tent, or bivouacing 
beneath the open sky, might not be altogether to the taste of our kid- 
gloved aristocratic sportsmen, whose exploits in knocking over hundreds 
of pheasants and partridges are duly recorded in the sporting events of 
the season. Captain Drayaom is none of these. He is a true lover of 
sport in the proper signffication of the term, thoroughly enjoys the 
pleasures of freedom, and feels that it is pleasant to throw off the 
restraints of society, and wander unwatched and uncriticised amongst 
the wonders and beauties of nature, and share the pastimes and excite- 
ments of the savage. To lovers of field sports this book will be a perfect 
treat ; every chapter is rich in amusing or startling stories." — Simday 
Times, 

Lo»DO» : GEORGE ROTJTLEDGE and CO., Fabbinodon-stbebt. 



10 New Books and New Sditiotu 

BPOBinra nr both hemisfhebss.— sboovd EDmoH. 

In Pott SvOf price 5«., doth extra, 

SPORTING IN BOTH HEMISPHERES. 

By J. D'EwEB, 

AathoT of" China, Anstralia, and the PAdfic Islands." 
With niostrations by Habbibov Wxix. Printed in Colonn. 

"This Tolnme will find many readers from its easy, agreeable style, and its total 
absence of any endeavonr at writing for eflfect. His adventores are always mingled 
with agreeable descriptions of the people and the country where he happens to be, and 
anecdotes not necessarily connected with his pastime, which give a pleasing variety 
to his work." — Sunday Timw, 

"This volume is filled with anarrativeof spirit-stirring adventures, which will be 
eagerly read and greatly admired." — BelVt Menenger. 

^ This is a most amusing book. It is ve|7 discursive, the Author travelling in 
India, and from thence to France, Germany, Prussia, the Cape Verd Islands, Austra- 
lia, and China. We have descriptive accounts of sportsmen in all these countries." — 
NawdamdUUitaryGiueat. 

THOBNBUBT'S BUCCAKBEBB.— HEW EDITIOH, 

In 1 vol, Fo9t Svo, price 58., cloth giU, 

HISTORY OF THE BUCCANEEES; 

®i, t]^e iWonatt|r0 of t]^e ^pant^li iWaim 

By Waltke Thobkbubt. 
With Eight lUustratione hy Phiz, 

** The work abounds in fiicts of the most marvellous and interesting character, and 

we have no hesitation in bearing our humble testimony to its superior merits." 

Morning Serald. 

** They performed deeds of heroic enterprise, daring, and endurance^ which read 
like the exploits of the heroes and demigods of mytholog^."-— ^<Ae«k8ifm. 

FOFULAB 8P0BTIHQ W0BK8,— CHEAP EDITI0H8. 
In Fcap. Svo, price Is, Qd. eachf fancy hoards, or 2s, doth, 
WILD SPORTS AND ADVENTURES IN THE HIGH- 
LANDS AND ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 

By W. H. Maxwell. 

KALOOLAH; OR, AFRICAN ADVENTURES. 

By Mato. 

THE SOLITARY HUNTER. 

By Captaut Pallibbb. 

WILD SPORTS IN THE FAR WEST. 

By Gebstaeokeb. 

London : GEOEGE ROUTLEDGE and 00. , Fabbinod^n-btbbet. 



Published by George Mouthdge and Co. 11 

WALT0K*8 AHGLEB.^HEW EDITIOK. 

In Crown 8vo, price 2«. 6<2., dotk extra^ gilt, 

THE COMPLETE ANGLER ; 

OB. ' 

CONTSMFX.ATZVS MAN'S HSG&SATZON. 

BY IZAAE WALTON akd CHABLES COTTON. 

Edited by '* EPHEMERA," of <* Bxll's Lm xir Lovdov." 

With above Fifty nitistrations. 

*** This Edition of "The Complete Angler" contains One Htmdred Pages of Notes, 

both explanatory of the Text and adapting to modem experience and practice its 

obsolete instmcuons. 

*« * Ephemera' has wisely abstained from toaching the sacred text of the venerable 
Izaak. ^th all its imperfections on its head, and m all its snblime simplicity, there 
the text stands in this Mition, both verhaUm et lUeraHm, as Walton wrote and Cotton 
continned it What ' Ephemera' has done has been to give, in foot-notes, a complete 
modem treatise on the different branches of angling^-on bottom fishing, spinning 
and trollhig, on fly-fishing with the artificial fly, and on dibbing with the natural one. 
The long-tried and experienced contributor on angling Bnt^JectB to 'Bxll'b Lm' baa 
most ably performed his undertaking/'— JBro. 

CHEAP EBinOK OF FOBEST LIFE IK HOBWAT AED SWEDEN. 

Price 28., iUtutrated hoards, 

FOREST LIFE IN NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 

BY THE REV. HENBT NEWLAND. 
*' The anther's motive in the above work is to convey as much real informalion on 
the subjects treated on as he could compass: his descriptions are therefore real 
descriptions, his anecdotes real anecdotes. The incidents of the story did actually 
happen. His instractions in the art of fly-fishing, and the hydro^aphy of the river, 
are the results of his own experience, and the fairy legends are his own collections." 
SxlraetJrom**Prtfaeer 

AIL THE HEW AHD FOPULAB SOHGS. 

Price la. each, cloth hoardSf 

THE POPULAK SONG-BOOK. 

EDITED AND SELECTED BT J. E. CABPENTEB. 

THE BOOK OF MODERN SONGS. 

SELECTED BT J. E. CABPENTEa 
Also the ahovcy hound together, price 2s. 6d., doth giU, 

THE MODERN AND POPULAR SONG-BOOK. 

SELECTED AND EDITED BT J. E. CABPENTEB. 
The above collection of songs and ballads will, it is hoped, supply a want that has 
long been manifest, viz., that there was no book of modem songs entirely free firom 
very questionable productions. The plan adopted in the present work has been to 
iDCluae only such songs as have been popular during the last five-and-twenty years. 
Many of them are however of much older date, some having kept their places in i)ublic 
estimation, others owing their popularity to recent setting; but the great minority 
are modem. 

London : 6E0BGE BOUTLEDGE and CO., FABBiNaDON-STBEET. 



12 Books published ht/ George Boutledge and Co. 

WOOFS KATtmAL HISTOBT.— THISD EDITIOH. 

In Post 8vo, price 6«. doth gilt; or Qs. 6(2. giU edges, 

A NATURAL HISTORY. By the Rev. J. G. Wood. 
The Third and Cheaper Edition, with many additions. Contain- 
ing nearly 500 Jllugtrations, from original designs by WiUiam Harrey, 
engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. The book is printed on tinted paper, 
and its principal features are : — 

Ist. Its Accuracy. 2nd. Its Systematic Arrangement. 3rd. Illus- 
trations executed expressly for the Work. And 4th. New and Au- 
thentic Anecdotes. 
** One of the most recent and best of Messrs. Boutledge and Ck).'8 publicationB." — 

DELAMEB'S IXAX AND HEUF. 

In Fcap. 8vo, price Is. sewed ; or Is, 6d, cloth limp, 

FLAX AND HEMP: Their Culture. and Manipulation. 
By E. Sebastian Dblambb, author of 'The Kitchen and Flower 
Grarden," &c. With Numerous Illustrations. 

** To every firnner in the United Kingdom this little book is troly Talnable.*'— 
CheVmtford Chronicle. 

DELAMEB'S XITCHEK AlTD FLOWER OAEDEN. 

In 1 vol, Fcap. %vo, price 2». 6(2. doth extra, gilt, 

THE KITCHEN AND FLOWER GARDEN; or, 
the Culture in the Open Ground of Bulhous, Tuberous, Fibrous- 
rooted and Shrubby Flowers, as well as Boots, Vegetables, Herbs, and 
Fruits. With a Coloured Frontispiece. By E. S. Delamsb. 

** A book that may be' consulted with advanta^ by the practised gardener as well 
as by the novioe in we art." — Oardener^a Chronuile. 

KABB S TOTTB BOUND XT QABDEK.— SECOND EDITIOK. 

In amaU Post Svo, price 5s. cloth, or 58. 6d. giU edges ; or in illu- 
minated cover, bevelled boards, oknd giU edges, 68, 

A TOUR ROUND MY GARDEN. By Alphonsb 
Kaeb. Revised and Edited by the Rev. J. G. Wood. The Second 
Edition, finely printed on tinted paper. With upwards of 117 IlluS'. 
trations, from designs by W. Harvey. 

" Have Ton ever read * A Toar Botind my Qarden,' by Alphonse Earr ? Yon should 
read it; it is a book of deep philosophy, showing what compensations the Creator 
provides for. persons in different stations. Its first ol]|)ect is to solace those who cannot 
&avel, by showine that in the small compass of a Paris garden all the advantages of 
travel are to be obtained, without its expense and inconveniences. On the other nand, 
it consoles those who have not a yard of ground of their own by showing that they are 
free of the whole earth, whereas every possessor becomes to the extent oihis possession 
a prisoner. AJl such books do good, by showing us the relative importanoe of the | 
hobbies which we ride." — Slaekwoot^a Ma^aaine, Octoher, 1855. 



LOHDON : GEORGE ROUTLEDGE ahd CO., FABBiNaDOW-STEKET. 
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